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THE 

PHILOSOPHY OF FINE ART 

INTRODUCTiOX 


'^HE [fiQUed by pur science id tlie ^rr/psut trere 

^ Ihe gencraJ notion and the reality of beauty in Jiature 
and art, in other wards beauty in iu truth, and art in its 
truth, the Ideal in the as yet ujideFeloped unity of its 
fundament^ principles, independent of its specific conicnt 
and distinguishing modes of envisagemenl. 

This essentially genuine* unity of the beautiful in art, in 
die JAtfrftf place, unfolded itself within its own resources in 
a totality of art-forms, whose determinate structure defined 
at the same time the content which the art-spirit was im¬ 
pelled to fashion from itself in an essentially articulate sys- 
tem of manifestations of beauty under which the Diviofi and 
human ia envisaged to the world. 

What still b absent from both these spheres is the reality 
that is present within the elementary substance of the 
phenomenon itself. For although both in our 
examination ol the Ideal as such, and id that of the specific 
modes of symbolic, classical, and romantic art, we through- 
out referred to the relation or complete mediation which 
obtains between the significance conceived as an ideal prin¬ 
ciple ^nd its embodiment in the external or phenomtinal 
nattna^ yet thU realixation merely retained its validity as 
that which wm still cxdusivety the idi^ ait-activity in the 
sphere of general world-impressions’ of beauiy.inand through 

* here ««ni to mean thm the Is t lexl apt fhronEfi- 

™t nil ill moziiFeiiJiitMii—it ii of stcrEing Efncacji 

’ By thw ironfs der AWjwf » mcnmt »pcutruidv 

^tn« cresUlTC u^irily of ut-|HmJiiicUQti aa iflolty OOOCrived in i seriei 

« general world-fmprettiom ( tVgJ/sMuitaun^nii" The main omtrwt 

J 




THE PHILOSOPHY OF 


^hlch it is dif^sucL IriAsmucb, as the fiuifUniental 

conception of beautiful implies, that it make itself obje'tiTC 
fur the immediate vision, that Ls to saj' for the senses and 
seosuoDS perception as an extentoJ work of art, so titat what is 
beautiful becomes only then itself through such a dorinite 
fomi appropriate to itself explicitly united with the beautiful 
and the Ideab we have in the third place to review this 
territory of the art-product as actually self-r^lred in the 
entirely sensuous medium. For it is only through thiadinal 
conbguratiod that the work of art is truly concrete, an in¬ 
dividual entity which h at once real, sdf-contamed, and 
singular. The JdeaJ can only constitute the mnttnf of this 
third sphere of our aesthetic philosophy for the reason that 
itis the idea of the beautiful, in the collective totality of all 
its world presentments, which is tlius self-tealued in objective 
form/ For this reason the art-product is still, even up to 

betwt^cn the tbeorctic MpprtlietiNQO or sach on evoidticm oE axL [is n 
tuttiJ U in Lrasd ]^m£ tHilltuci by mtnd, and its prsetkat realksEkti 
Av diiI^cnliiiE«3 in the aifttji prDUticEs of rtiffcircnt uts L| njfficicDTtjr 
c1«ir. The d[{Scully icm.iin’i, WwETCf, u to haw fsj Etqgri 
(heac tytl/iajuAitHunj^ii ia [heir nniTcxuJiEy to hare thcffiSctvei an 
aignificince nn lew than a nne^how far, in other 

wttfdj, 4ie they merely nbstraet caocepEi of iHe observer. I he achcaiaLn 
oricienll5c geoeriUtaiiiin, OT do acraalfy ijQfold on objecLi^e, if ideal 

E ooesji—how far is the ihoi^ht one with ibe rerelalloa of the Absolute 
elf. Ie ii, of course, A dtlucally not unlrnown to the iiiiHlenE af Hefcl 
in other dkccEtoni. A t leut, m uaiuUlor, T niU£i content myself, an nn 
dCuK for obieutity Ln thft at>0. oilier |iaj^gcs, viih drawing aiiention 
(j) To the main can Iran which U i|uii« cicsr, and W To tbe fundA- 
mcatal ditTiculty whtch remnuss. Ar a rule tlsc word 
is (ictierally tued rather in the serue of a. worH-outlooh as from, the point 
of view of an observer.. In ibis puwe, and sllH marc obTkraily a 
little lower down, the kqk appean to he rather world-pmcninicut or 
minlfcauiion—ami the casphasu certainly on the abjcetlvc aspect. Thus 
the [deal of Beaatr ri dctined aa the colleciivt: tolalLty of its 
ennrAxivrll^fm.'* flow fax withut neli, which have previously been 
called cxclasifcly idMt (rhArine] be itioarpaniled the positKe con- 
crcie embodltnedti of dehiiite worlu of art Ji fqr the difficulty, 

which 1 do not piofeu tnyself to be able to Holve, 1 an In fact not 
entirely deer or to the entire meaniaj of Efegcl mysciU? Tlie ntberc stole, 
meni that the one ti made objective by the other does not appear to mt 
to reraove ihe diffieultyt for. Id mcDiilon en otherob|BdiaD, apazticabr 
worh of ait IS not exeluuvcly dlber cdociete oi objECtive in the sense 
that an ideal pfuCeSi is sO, Or an Ideal which combines Uic Ideal Sta^a 
Of momenls in nidi a prnceuc 

‘ IVdlfAe ivA tA^/ietrfr See DtJte ibove. 
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this point, to be conceired a totality Artioiilated in iiselfj 
ne^’Kthekss as an organism, whose otgaiuc puls, wbicb“ 
while in the second part of otir inquiry they were diiTcr- 
entkted under a collective concept qf esscntiidly disparate 
world-aspects—now fall asunder as isolated membera, every 
one of which becomcis Independently a seLf-sobsistent whole, 
and in tbi& singularity is capable of bringing into display Ihe 
totality of the difTerent art^types. Essentially and in accord¬ 
ance* with its notion it is quite true that die collective result 
of this new reality of art belongs to om sngle totality* In^ 
asmuch, however^ as it is a portion of the r^m of the sen- 
auoufl ' present, in which the same is made real to iLsdf, 
the Ideal is now resolved into its phasal staiea as a process,^ 
and confers on them an independent and self-subsistent 
atahiJItyj albeit they are capable of coming into Juatapod' 
tioiij e^ntial rebtion^and redprocaJ reintegration with one 
another* And this real world of art is the system of the 
upaTuU arts. J ust as then the particular types of art, re* 
garded throughout as totality, expose intrinsically a process, 
on evolution, that is, of the symbolical to the classical and 
rouiantie types^ <kc find also, on tile one hand, a similar 
advance in the pani^ar art^ in so far as it is the ray art- 
types themselves which receive their determinate existence 
through tliesc specific arts* From another point of view, 
howevefi the particular arts have also themselves within 
them a process, a progression, independently of the art- 
types to which they attach an objective reality, a process 
which In this its more abstract nebtion is evmmitH ia a//* 
Ever)’ art possess^ its spring-ttme of perfecitid elaboration 
as art, and on the one side or the other a history that pre¬ 
cedes dr folio^vs this period of full-bloom* For the products 
of the arts collectively are spiritual products, and couse- 
quentU' are not at once to hand in their own spedulired 
province respectively, as arc the fomti of Nature, but are 
subject to a bt-gimUng* progression, completion, and tertu- 
ination, a gr^^rth, a blooming, and a decay. 

‘ The prvHnC, tlinl u, which u ubjMtivc to icluc. 

* Suita Jitk dai fdeai in stint MfwtmTt ai^. AjXOnlioC lo lhi* it 
iffiicild appear that the pcDCtu U whollv MlcDii^iwith. ihc tyitcm of the 
putieiilaT arlx But the uulverul VFt»rhl'< pre^entmcnU arc surety pi^ualtj 
a ppoee** uc al in ahdract of fuch a prijce^ And thia ii in Cict 
alij coed lower (lown. 
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These more I3.bstract differences, whose dcToltilion we 
propose iiL the vety comciencement; of our inquiiy bdiifly 
to indicate, since it asserts itself equaJly in nil the arts, ajre 
identical with that which it is nsual to define under the 
name ri^r^us, idrai, and style, when indicating 

the apcciflc styles of ait in ea^ case, which tire mainly le- 
lated to the general mode of embodiment and representa- 
tion, p^tly as considlered in its cxtemal s.hapei and its 
possession or lack of spontaneity, its simplicity, its stSd'eit 
of detail, biiefiy in all its various aspects, according to 
which the definition of the content emerges in the extumal 
appearance; partly no less in its aspect of the technical 
elaboration of its sensuous material, in which the ait in 
question gives detertuiimte eitistence to its content. 

It is a common assumption that art finds its begiunings 
in what is devoid of complerity and is natami. In a certain 
sens^ no doabt, w t may accept this as true. In other wards 
what is rude and barbarous is without question, when con¬ 
trasted with the genuine spirit of art, something both nearer 
to Nature and less complex. What is^ however, natural, 
vital, and ^mple in art, regarded as fine art, is something 
i^uitc different to this. AH beginnings which are merely 
Simple and natural, in the sense of uncouthness, do not as 
yet beiong to the province of art and the beautiful at all as, 
tot ujotop] e, in the case where children scrawl simple figures, 
and with a few formless strokes would indicate thereby a 
hu man form, a hone, and so fortli. Jleauty, cnnsiilered as a 
spiritipi product, demands even from the start an elabomie 
i^hntque, implies a long aeries of e.'Epertment and practice. 
Simplicity, when we refer to it aa the simplicity of tfic 
beautiful, its ideal proportions, is rather a result, which 
only succeeds in overcoming the variety, medley, confusion, 
caceaa and inctunbnuicc of its matter, and in concealing 
and effaemg its preparatory studies, after much meJating 
work, so that at hst Beauty, with all its unfettered sporH 
laneity, appeals to us as though liberated In one cast.^ 
What we find here is very analogous to the behaviour of a 
man of education, who, in all that he raj’s and does, moves 

' A fiivoLuitv meUphoF uf JtweL li (hit the nwEat u lil 

one- infuiiiHi pfodueirig a ffiidt tbit lx lik« Lbe appnuxnjM cf Aihsac 
fioixL the brow of 
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simply, spODtEkneously, and with ease, atbeit he did not by 
means start m the pqsses^iGti of such simple spon- 
laneityr but rather has Only secured such as die resniU of a 
thorough self-training. 

For this reason k LS no less in accardancc with the nature 
of the fact than it is with the actual course of history that 
art in its beginnings rather presents us the appoaranoe of 
arti/fuift/y and olunmnesS) running largely into inddentaJ 
dei^], and generally overloaded with the elaboration of 
drapery and the envlronroont of its subject-matter; and 
precisely in the degree that this esternal material is more 
compact and miiltifanous, to that extent that which is really 
expressive is reduced to its baldest tertns; in other words 
what is truly the free and rital expression of Spirit in its 
forms and modon is that vrbich is here le^t in evidence- 

fn this respect consequently the primitive and most 
ancient arl-ptoducts in all the particular arts are the 
vehicle of a content that 15 essentially roost abstract, such 
a£ simple tales in poetry, theogonies effeni'ESCcnt with ab¬ 
stract thoughts and their incomplcto elaboration^ sjngk 
ohjeebs of sacred association in stone and wood and so 
forth, and the representation remains unaccommodatingj 
monotonous or confused, stiff and drj% More especially in 
plastic art the facial expression is insipid with a repose 
which does not so much express spirituality in its essential 
penetration as a purely animal emptiness, or conversely is 
remorseless and exaggerated in its emphasis on character- 
isUc traits. In the same way the bodily forms and their 
motion are devoid of life, the ainia, for eicample, ore glued 
to the body, the legs are not divided, or are clumsily moved. 
Or in angular and conatrainod modes: and in other resp^ts 
such figures are tU'Shaped, suffer from narrow compression, 
or are excessively lank aud extended. On the other hand wc 
find that much mturc devotion and industry is spent upon 
uccessorics such as drapery, hair, weapon*, and omaroents 
of a simild^ nature; tlie folds of the drapery'' tctirain woudiin 
and independent, without being able tq accommodate them¬ 
selves to the limbs, Jiiisl as wc may often for oitr&clves 
in images of the Virgin and saints of early times, wlicre they 
arc in part run together in, monotonous regulantyi and in 
part are continually broken up Ui harsh corners, not flowing 
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frtfely in their lines, but sditeret] about irith diffuseness 
ovet tcKj wide 2. sudoce. And in the Game way tbe jjrst 
cLtteiupts at poetry aic fuli of breaks, devoid of connection, 
nionotonoiis, docninited in an abstract aay by one idea or 
emotioni or else where wild, violent, the particular being 
obscurely assimilated, and the whole as yet not bound 
gether in a secure and ideal organic unity. 

It is only, however, after such preparatory work os the 
above that the style which is the main aubjectof onr preset 
inquiry commences with what is truly genuine fine arL In 
this it !s no doubt in the first instance at the same time 
still am/fn, but already moderated with more beauty in its 
severity. This severe style is the more lofty abstraction of 
the l^utifuh which comes to a stop with that which is of 
real impor^ce, ^presses and reproduces the same in its 
broad nutlmcs, still disdains all aitiiabibry and grace, suffers 
ilio main subject-matter alone to assert itself, and pre¬ 
eminently expends very little industry and elaboration on 
wliat is incidentaL And in doing so, this severe style also 
still adheres to the imitation of that which is immediately 
given to sense. In other words,, just as, iti regard to con¬ 
tent, it takes its stand, so far as ideas and representation 
arc conccmcd, in what is given it, in the tradition, for 
example, of a revered religion, 50 also, to take the opposite 
point of view, namely, that of external form, it will merely 
render assured the fact itself iifid nnt its own inv'ention. It 
Is, m short, satisfied with the general broad cflcct that is 
educed from the fact, and follows in expression closely 
upon the growth and definite mstcncc of this. In the 
same way cvciything that U accidental U held aloof from 
this type of style, in order that the caprice and spontaneity 
of the individual mind ‘ may not appear to be involved in 
ir. The motives art simple, the ob^cts of representation 
few; and for this reason no considerable variety In ^ the 
dqsml of configuration, muscles and motion, is appaninL 

the ideal, purely beautiful style huvors between 
the Simply substantive expression of fact and the fullest 
exposUion of all that immediately pleases. We may define 
the character of th» style as the I^hest degree of vitality 

^ Dtr A'u^tiitrtta/, The £n[Eid of ite ntUt. 

* \ ai4a[>nn.[. £hr skould be dit. 
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compatible with o bcautifiil and grenLness, sxich 

05 ^ admtre in the works of Rheidias or lionier. It fs 
o presentment of all shapes, modifications of 
such, motions^ limbs, in which there is nothin| without 
slgniBcojico and expression, but everything is insdnet with 
life tmd aetJoe, and testifies to the hreoih, or very^ pulse of 
free life itself on the merest glance at the work of art in 
question; 0 vEiality,however, which essentially makes visible 
one ^tality, ond only onC} is the expression of one content, 
of one indivrduoLity of actitm. 

It is in such a truly vital atoiosphen! that wo find more¬ 
over the breath of grace poured forth over the entire wori^^ 
Gr^e is indeed a concession to the hearer and spectator, 
which the sevefie style despises. At the same time, when¬ 
ever Charl.s, that is Groce, is asserted in the presence of an 
ontooher, If only os an acknowledgement, a means of con¬ 
veying pleasure, yet in the idea! style we find that such a 
presence appears entireVy divested of any craving in confer 
merely plcasuttt. We may perhaps explain our meaning in 
more technical language. The fact or subject-niiatter is hens 
the substantive in its concemralion and self-absorption. 
l>uring the process, however, thitt It is manifested through 
the medium of art, and is, so to speak, concerned to actually 
exTBt for others, to pass over, that is, from its simplicity 
anti essential oolidaitry to particularuation, articulatkiu, and 
indivldualiaation, we may regard this deyelopmcut to an 
existent form, for others os at the same time a kind of 
complaisance on the part of the predominant matter, in so 
far, that is, os it does not appear to require this more con¬ 
crete mode of existence, and yet is wholly poured fcrlh into 
it for us. Such a charm as this is only entitled to assiTt 
itself in such a style so long os what U really substantive 
also persixts in undisturbed self-possession, os we may call 
it, ovef against the grace of its majufestadon, which blooms 
forth entirely in outward guise as an original type of super¬ 
fluity. This ifidiflerence of the ideal or inner self-assurance' 
for its Kistcnce, this repose of itself on itself b ptecudy 
that which constitutes the b<9utiful negligence of the gmee, 
which attributed no iniiuedSate i-atuc to this, its mode of 
enanifestadon. And it ia just in this that wc must look for 
* ZWtvrjiT.il'. CofiAckucc in iii«h. 
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ttifi lofdnc^ of iht beatiLiful style. Ek^utifut tree eul ti 
Ciirdess In its altitude to the external fortn, in whlgh it 
refuses to let IIS sec any iieculior moi'emtnt of the miisd, ot 
any end or intention. Rathtr in every expression, every 
m^ifitation, it points to one thing only, and that is the 
idea and vilal principle of tlic whole. It is only by this 
means that the Ideal of the beautiful style asserts itself^ 
whiuh is neither harsh nor severe* but already shows 1 be 
softcnitig induenoG of the chiserful notes of the beautiful. 
Though no violence is done eitlicr to any feature of expres¬ 
sion, any p.irt of the whole, and every member appears in 
its indepetidenee* and rejoices in its own existence, y^'t each 
and all is content at the some time to be only an aspect in 
the total evojved presentment. This it is which alone dis¬ 
plays, alongside of the depth and deleririlniicy Of Indi¬ 
vid uality and character, the grace of Life itself. On the one 
side we have indeed merely the substantial subject-matter 
prcdooiinant, but in the detailed exposition, in the lucid 
and at the same time exhaustive variety of traits, which com¬ 
plete The definition of the appearance, and place it before 
us in its transparunt lilality, the spectator ts at the aame 
time freed from the thing in its taldness, in so far os he 
possesses and is wholly face to face with its coficfcle life. By 
virtue^ howcvier* of the last mentioned fact, this ideal style, 
so soon as it cain'cs this modidcatiot] in its cxEemal aspect 
to yet further lengths, passes ovtn into the soiled 
or pleasing style. Here wc have the assertion of another 
intent than the men: v^itolity of the fact.^ llie giving of 
pleasure, the active elabomuon in the direction of exter¬ 
nality is asserted as itself an object, and ts a matter of 
independent concom. As an ejuimplc we may ta ke the 
famous: Belvedere Apollo, not indeed as lUelt belonging 
to this latter style, but at least niarlung the transition from 
the lofty style lo that of sensuous attraction. And iruftmuch 
as in an an of this kind it U no longer the single actu^ity 
i^If to whi^ the entire ernbodimem Is referable, the par¬ 
ticular details beisome under thh mode, eteti though in the 
fint instance still deduetbit from the ceniial object itself 
and rendered neCKSary by means of it, more and more for 
all that independent. Wc feet ibal they are introduced, or 
' Z>*> J'd-S.r, Tiic tiiel, the artiuk <fh]*ct priannlf ineated. 
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as omamenls, inieniiorial addittom of epi* 
EiOdiCal Import. And jfut for the very reuson that they ate 
only rnkted to the object acddcntaJJiy and only teceivc their 
essentia] definition in a personal relation to the spectator or 
tcaderr they Matter the indiddual UMe^of such, to which 
their workmanship is primarily directed^ ^'irgil and Homce^ 
for exoniplo, delight its in this respect bj an educated stylo, 
in which we can trace a variety of things aimed at, and an 
effom ddibeniicly made to give pleasure. In architecture, 
Kulpture, and pointing, owi'ing to this spirit of complaistmoe, 
simple and imposing cfTccts of sUc dkapptflLTf nna we find 
Ofi every side small pictures standing by ihecnselvesi, oma' 
mentation, futm^ dimpEes on cheeks^ elegant hair-dress, 
Kmtles,aU the varied folding of draperit-it enchanting colours 
and shapes, exceptional difficuli, but for all that uncon¬ 
strained movements in the pose of the figure,’ In the S'^ 
called Gothic or German art of building, where the same b 
carded in the direction of this spiril, we find decomiioa 
elaborated withoLit limit, so that the whole appun to be 
little more than a collection of little columns with all the 
utmo^ variety of o^lamenution^ dimlnutivE towets, spires, 
and £0 femh, which, in their isolation, please ua, withcmtj 
however, destroying the impression of the larger connections 
of the whole and the still insistent masses of the same. 

In so fiir, howeveiv *5 the province of art we Itave been 
discussing in its entirety gives way to this aetj^aty of citcr- 
naUratioti, this presentment of what b purely exterior, we npy 
emphasixe it in itJ further genemlkation as the which 
makes use of as a means of expression what is unplcasingt 
strained, andoolpssa], the type of uncouth conttasU such as 
the prodigious genius of hlichacl Angelo often exploits to 
excess. The effect may be generally indicated as the excessive 
Icanipg toirards ar, ultenor pubLc, which r^ults in the 
form no longer btdug asserted in its Lodependenh self* 
sufficient and buoyant repose. Rather it turns round, oa 

« />(> \V]mt i> pelMWfcf Sn lbs of Juilf- 

* A Coe Pliuliattofy of ih ll paniigte u Lu be fbunt] En Miu tiamWiil ■ 
dcsoripiKixi of the rrwuttUs kenocs In bef siinilrahh “ Intioil^MJiy 
SiuJu:* in Grtclc Ar( “ (we tfaap^ vi), » work evciy iiwkui of Gieek 
Art kbuot'd petUV. 
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it were, and makes an appeaJ at the same time to the oil' 
l<>oker, and strives to place itself in a rdatiott to htrrt by 
means of this manner of presentment. Both aspects, namely 
e^steiuial repose and the address to the spectator, must no 
doubt be present in a work of artj but these aspects should 
fall together in complete cquilibnum. If the work of ait in 
the severe style is wholly without qualification seircontained, 
without any appeal to the spectator, it leaves him ooltL If* 
on theoth^ hand, the appeal is made loo directly to him* 
it creates indeed a sensuous pleasure, but loses to that 
extent its substantive ihorouEhness,' or it does so wiiliouL 
this thoroughness of content and the simple cliaracter of 
the conception and delineation therdn contained. This 
lussage from itself then merges in the accidental chaT' 
actcriation of the appearance; as a result the image itself 
shares this accidental character, in which we no longer 
recognize the actual subject-matter and the form whcch 
is imperatively rooted in itself, but rather the poet and 
artist with hia own personal desigr^ his peculiar type of 
production and skill And for this reason tlie public Is 
entirely released from the essential cotUenl of the work, 
finding it^ by means of it placed In a petsonaj relation ^ 
to the artist, inasmueb iis everything now wholly depends on 
its sceinK that which the artist through his art intendeti 
that is, the cunning and personal skill which is embodied 
in his grasp of kis subject and its eiecution. To be thus 
brought into personal community of Lnsighl and critical 
acumen with the artist is for most people a flattering con' 
cession 3 and our reader or audience, and veiy possibly the 
spectator of pJastic art, with even more readiniai wonder at 
their poet, musician, or painter or sculptor respectively; and 
the vanity of such is all the better satisfied in proportion 
as the work invites them to this personal criticism, and 
supplies them openly with hints of such designs and Mints 
of view. In the severe style, on the contrary, no such con¬ 
fidences are made over to the spectator at all.* What we 


' Sterling Wiidily. To UddcistanJ aiUhitij iwied 
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have is just the substantive nature of iJie content^ which in 
its nfpresentation ousterdyi and even harshly^ repulses the 
purely pei^niil qtiesL A repulse uf this kind will often 
be no doubt merely indicative of the spleen of the artist, 
whoi, after entrusting a profound significance to his wort^ 
instead of malting the exposition of the same free, trans^ 
parent, and buoyant, deliberately makes it hard to foUow, 
A trade in mysteries of this kind is also nothing but another 
fan^ of affectation, and a spurious altemative to the com¬ 
plaisance wc have critidaed. 

It is pre-eminently in. the work of the French school tliat 
we find this tendency to flatter, attract, and create cflcct, 
and they have in this way elaborated this easy^-going and 
contplaisant attitude to the public as the main object of 
their eflbrts. They seek to find the real importance of their 
artistic work in the satbfacrion such affords others, whose 
interest dicy would arouse and whom they would duly 
impress. This tendency is particularly marked in ihdr 
dramatic poetry'. Monuontd, for example, gives us the 
following anecdote in connection with the performance of 
his diama “ Denis, the Tyrant." The crisis culminated in a 
question iisked the Tyrant, Clairon, in whose mouth this 
question was put, when the moment for adrin^ it had 
arrived, and when actually In conversation with Dionysi^ 
made a forward step in front of the audjeuce and dramatic¬ 
ally addressed them instead. By this rhetorical efiect the 
enthusiastic support of the entire piece was assured. 

We Girrmans, on the other band, require too much a 
content in our works of art, In the depths of which the 
artist finds a deliverance from himsdf, without troubling 
himself about the public, who is just Icfl to look at it, take 
trouble over it, and help himself out with it, as he pleases 
or is able. 
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DIVISION OF SUBJECT 

Approaching now, after these general obseirations wc 
Itavd made with reference to the disiinctioM of style com¬ 
mon to nil the arti, the diviaion of the third fundamental 
section of OUT inquiry we may observe that The on&sided 
understanding has looted about in many directions for 
i^ous principles of difTerentiatlon in its classiUcatlon of 
the spcciftc arts severally. The true division can^ however, 
only be deduced from the nature of the work of art, which 
in the enlire complexus of its forina ' explicitly unfolds the 
totality of the aspects and phases which are referable to its 
Own notion. And the first thing which asserts itself in this 
comiectjan OB imporuicl is the consideration that art, in ac^ 
cordance with the fact that its preseutments now have dulin-^ 
itely to pass into sensuous reality, becomes on account of 
this also art for the sew, so that the definition of this sertse 
and thu materiiJ medium which is applicable to it, and in 
whu± the work of art la made objective, must necessarily 
fumiab us with the principles of subdivision in the several 
arl^ Now the senses, for the reason that they arc senses, 
or in other are related to a given raaEcrial, a dispar' 

ate exterior medium * and an essential multiplicity', arethem- 
seJv^ different, namely, feeling, smell, taste, hearing, and 
signL It Is not Our business in this place to demonstrate 
the ideal ticccssj^ of this tnudtty and its disparate parts i that 
ta the function of the philosophy of Nature. Our problem is 
limilcd to the inquiry whether oil these senses, or if not, 
which of them are capable, by virtue of their notional sig¬ 
nificance, of being organs for the leocpiion of works gf art. 
Wc have already at a previous stage excluded fe*Ung 
twte, and stncll, Botticher's mere feeling with the hand of 
the efTeminatcJy fimooth port ions of statues of goddesses b 
not a part of artistic contemplation or enjoyment at alL By 
the sense of touch the individual merely comes, as an in¬ 
dividual endowed with sense, into contact with the purely 

’ Gaiftt Mjfrtf, Ljf,, speei fic type*. 

* AtinerriiHinJer^, A dij^taiUited ciErriurity. 
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s«f]SUOiii5 particular thing and its gravity^ hardness, softness, 
and ^ateml resistance. A work of art Is, hoirei^rT not 
merely a sensuous thing, but Spirit manifested through a 
sensuous mediun). As little can we exercise our sense of 
tasfi on a work of art as such, because tjiste is uimble to 
leave the abject in its free mdcpeDdcnce, but is concerned 
with it in a wholly active ray, resolves it, in fact, and con¬ 
sumes it. A cultivation and Tefinement of taste is only ^ 
possible and desirable in connection with dbhes of food and 
their preparation, or the chemicaJ qualities of objects. An 
object of art, however, should be contempbted in its ind& 
j^Mmdent and self-contained objective presence, which no 
doubt is there for the tnind that perceives it, but only as 
on appeal to soul and inteUlgcncCj not In some active rela¬ 
tion, and with none whatever to the appetites and volition. 

<\s for the sense of sme// it is just os little able to become 
an organ of artistic enjoyment, inasmuch as things arc only 
presented to this sense in so far as they arc themselve^i 
in a condition of process, and are dissolved tlirough the air 
and its direct induence- 

SigAft on the other bond, possesses a purely ideal rela¬ 
tion to objects by means of light, a material, which is at the 
some time immaterJalt and which suJSfcrs on its part the 
objects to continue in thdr free self-subsistence, making 
them appear and re-appeor, but which does not, as iho 
atruo£phere or fire does, consume them actively cither by 
imperceptible degrees or patently. Everything, then, is an 
objiict of tlifi appctileless vision, which inatcnally exists in 
Space as a disparate aggregate, which, however, in so far os 
it remains unimpaired in Its integrity, merely is disclosed in 
its farm and colour. 

The remaining ideal sense is Tliii is in signal 

contrast to the one just described. Hearing is concetned 
with the lone, rather than the form and colour of an object, 
with the vibration of whal is corporeal; it tequires no 
process of dLisalution, as Ehe sense of smell requ[rE&, hut 
merdy a trembling of the object, by which die mme is in 
no wise impoverished. This ideal motion, in which through 
its sound what Is as it were the simple individuality,' the 

' .Vw<t;>irm''rrir, ihc vIihI unity tbii to muefa u uul or per- 

lOElxIit}^- 
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sQuI of tbe malerki thing expre£5«5 itself, the ear receives 
also id an idsU waj'p as the eje shape and colour^ and 
suHTers thereby whal is ideal or not citerrul in the objijci 
10 appeal to whm is spiritual or non-corporcaL 
As a third accretion to these two senses we have the 
seMu^us menioryp the retention ofiinageSi which 

appear in consoidosness by means of the isolated perception^ 
in this way subsumed under universal?,, and become related 
and united to the same by means of the imaginatiqfi, so 
that now in one partitniliii aspect the external reality ttself 
exists both ai ideal and spiritual, while that which is spiritual 
from another point of view accepts under the iuta^nadve 
conception the form of wbut is external, and is brought to 
consciousness as a disparate and correlated aggregate* 

'rhis triple mode of seiring on reality offers art the welh 
known, division into the /lastic arts, which elaborate 
thdr content for vision in the external fom and colour of 
ob^ts, stimdty^ in the art of samnd^ musk^ and Wrd/}\ 
InlQ pifttry, which as the art of speak uses tone dicrel^ as a 
symbol, in order, by means of it, to nddress itself directly 
to what is ideal in the contemplation, emotion, and imagina¬ 
tion; of our spiritual life. If we rest Eatrsfied with this 
sensuous aspect of our subject-matter, as the hnal principle 
of its diderentiation, we shall, in respect to our first prin¬ 
ciples, find ourselves in a difhcidtj', because the grounds of 
this division, instead gf being deuced from the concrete 
notion of our subject-matter, are merely borrowed frorti the 
most abstract features of it. We have cona^uentiy to look 
about us gnee more for a principle of division that has 
deeper roots, which has, in fact, already been pul forward 
in the introduction of this work as the truly systematic 
mode of dividing this third section of it. 'I'hc function 
of art k just this and only this, namely, to bring before the 
grasp of the senses truth, as it is in the world of^spmt, 
reconciled, that is, in its unity as a whole with objectivity 
and the sensuous materuL In so far, then, as this is pos¬ 
sible ut this stage in the dement of the external reality of the 
art-pcoduct to that extent the totality, which the Absolute 
is In its very truth, breaks apart into the various modes 
that diGTerentiate it as a process. 

The middle poird^ the truly substantive centrum, is given 
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us m the representation pf the Ahs&tute, God 

in tlis mdependont sd/subnUtnif, not aa yet 
derelp^ to the point of motion and dtfFfirence, or ad- 
vane^ to the active operation of and aepnmtion from what 
u His, but presented essentially Belf^bsorbed in sqprcme 
divine repose and stillness, briefly the Edeal embodied in a 
form essentially adeq^te to itself, which petsi^ts in its dc- 
tuminate existence in correspondent identity witli itself, 

^ gelfstibsblcncy 

the Afeolate be conceived as Spirit, as conscious Sub- 
but as Subject which possesses casentSally hself iia own 
adequate mode of cxtemal appcaranccr 
iU divirie subject, however, which passes forth into actual 
reaLty, it has confronting it an ir.xf^mad world for environ¬ 
ment, which, in conformity with the Absolute, must be built 
up to an appearance harmonious with the same, an annear- 
ante permeated with the Absolute. This envimninu JWld 
n then on one side tiie objVt/hf if such* the basis, the 
emb^e of eternal Nature, which, talcen by itself, possesMs 
no abMilutc siguiflcatvce for Spirit, nor any idi-ality such as 
IS pffficnt to individual consdousuess,’ and consequently 
ti only able to express by suggestion iJie spiritual Ideal 
wh!^ Its appearance mim seek to secure by embodjinfl its 
embraced content in a world of Beauty, ^ 

In opposition IP external Nature wp find the ri/rn/realm 
ot the human soul as the medium’ for the 

CTJitcnce and manifcstaticiu of the Absolute. Toeether with 
I’conjained the muliiplidty and dUTereniia- 
[|On of indJvidualKy, particubriaation, distinction, action, 
f?,: ^at is, in general terms the ftil] and 

saried world of the reality of Spirit,’ in whicJi the Absolute 
IS known wdl^, cxpencncccJ, and actively present Wc 
tr^y already mftjr from what we have indicated above that 
the (rtirer^cea under which the total content of art ia dif- 
icrentiated ore in essential consonance, both for our fcmn 
and prcseptiUTOn of them, with what we have prenotJy in 

hiWki"" /MMtni. No Heal ogDUrnt jJut ugpliex a mirylng 

iamc «pn^ion M kit nott ^\n Meal realm in in airt«i 
tion lo an ffidiHdual fouL 
’ Mi * O, 
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the second portion of our inquiry examined as the sym* 
bolical, classical and romantic types of art In other werds 
symbolic art only carries the art-process to the point of 
marking an affinity between content and form, mstead of 
their identity, of only suggesting the ideal signihcance in 
itself and the content which that suggestion purports to 
express, in other words the external appearance.* It fur¬ 
nishes consequently the fundamental type to that specific 
art, whose function it is to elaborate the objective would as 
such. Nature's environment in the beautiful conclusion jpven 
by Art to S|Mrit (mind), and to image by suggestion the ideal 
significance of what is spiritual in this external medium. The 
classical Ideal, on the contrary, meets the^ case of the pre¬ 
sentation of the Absolute as such, in its self-subsistent 
exteraal reality, its essential self-repose, while the romantic 
Spirit (mind) type of art is, both in content and form, identical 
with the inier^ life of the soul, and the emotional life both 
in its infinite aspect and its finite particularity. 

It is, then, on a principle such as the above that the system 
of the particular arts is difierentiated as foUows: 

Firsts we have architecturt, the beginning of all, whose 
foundation reposes in the very nature of its subject-matter. 
It is the commencement of art for this reason, that art at 
the start has in general terms neither discovered for 
presentation of its spiritual content the adequate material, 
nor the forms that fully express it, and is consequently com¬ 
pelled to rest content in the mere uarch after such true 
satisfiction, and to do so in the externality of its content 
and its mode of presenution. The medium of this primary 
art is that which Is essentially unspiritual, gross matter, that 
is, only capable of configuration according to physical laws 
of gravity. Its form is the image of external Nature, united 
by its regularity and symmetry m the whole of a work of 
art to express merely an external reflection of Spirit. * 

The stconi art is Both for its principle and 

content it possesses spintual individuality under the mode 
of the classic Ideal in the sense, namely, that the ideal and 
spiritual finds its expression in the corporeal appearance 
pertinent to spiritual life, which it is the function here of 
Art to present in existent artistic actuality. It consequently 
* As »ach cuatcau 
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still accepts for its material gross nutter in Us spatial eaten- 
sioa, Without, however, shaping the same b conformity to 
rale merely in respect to its gravity and its natural condi¬ 
tions according to be forms of the organic or borganic, or 
in relation to its visibility b brbging it down to, and in all 
^niul respects particularizing it in, a simple repetition of 
the exter^ appearance, Tbe/orm which is here, however, 
determined by virtue of the content itself is the actual life 
^•tK form,and its objective organism permeated 

«nth Spirits own breath, whose function it is to embody in 
adequate shape the self-subsistence of the Divbc b its 
sup^c repose imd unperturbed greatness, unaffected by 
the divisions and hmitations of human affairs, their conflicts 
and cnduraiKCs. 

. we have to render intelUgible b one final whole 

ihow arts whose province it is to give form to the ideal 
content of the individual soul-life. 

^ marks the btgtmmng of this final 

lotahiy. It inverts the external form itself entirely into an 
expression of what is ideal,' which within the limits of the 
cnviromng world not merely reproduces the ideal self-con¬ 
tainedness of the Absolute, but also brings to the vision the 
same as ess^tially a personal {xissession * b its spiritual 
OTtenc^ volition, feeling, action, in its activity and relation 
to Mober, and consequenUy also in its sufferings, pab, 
d^th, in be entire scries of passions and satisfacuon. Its 
Object IS for this reason no longer God simply, that is, as 
0Dj«t of be humari consciousness, but this consciousness 
Itself, that IS, cib« in His reality present in be action 
and suffenng of individual life, or as spirit of be com¬ 
munity, as be spiritual related through feeling to itself, soul- 
lilc in Its ^gnation, iu sacrifice of, or joy and blessedness 
in, iife^and action within be limits of be natural world. As 
a m^ to the pr^iaiion of bis (onUfU be art of point¬ 
ing is bound to utilize the external phenomenon in respect 
to Its form, not merely be human organism, but also Nature 
in Its nmphcit)* in so far as the same suffers what is of spirit 
to shine though wib clarity. It is, however, unable tc 

^ *0 qoalificsiiofu which appear further oo. 

iouL^^" ndjthtv. As esieotially appertioent to the mdiridtial 
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utilize aj: tnAteriul physica] oiattur and Its spatial existence 
just as it ist it is cnmpeliiiKl, m working it up into its ftrins, 
essentially to tdealbcc the same. The first step by means of 
which the sensuous malcml is raised in this respect to con¬ 
front mind,’ consists^ on the one handi in the uplifting of 
the actual sensuDus apjiearance, whose tisibiJity is converted 
into the mexe sAm* by art, and on; the other !D f^/^r bj* 
means of the dUtinctions, transitions, and modulations of 
which this transformation is effected The art of panting, 
consequently, in order to depress the soul in its ideality^ 
resolves the three dimensions of space into that of super¬ 
ficies as that which most intimately asserts the ideaUty of 
what is external, and represents spatial distance and fpyn by 
means of the phoiunfena of colour. For painting is not oon- 
cetned with producing mere visihilitjr in its general sig- 
nificance, hut with that form of visibility which, if it is 
Ideally produced, is also quite as much essentially par- 
ticuUrutil. In sculpture and the art of building forms are 
visible by means of external H^ht- Tn the art of painting, on 
tire contrary, the material which is itself essentially obscure 
posGCSses intrinsically within itself its inward or ideal, light 
in short h is itself tmtiafuiied in Its own tuediutn, and 
mere light is to that extent esscmially obscured. Thu unity, 
however, and blending of light and dark is colour-^ 

Si^ondfy, the art of JWrVxiV olTers a contrast to tliai of 
painting in one and the same sphere as tlm latter. Its real 
clement is the ideal realm as such, emotion in its formless 
indcpendciK^ capable of asserting itself not in externality 
and Its rcaUty, but purely through the external medium 
which disappears immediatdy when it is expressed and 
thereby cancels itself. Its ttutffftl cotisequcntly consists of 
the internal life of Spirit in its immediate, essential subject' 
ive unity, emoUDri simply ; its ffialeriat i$ musical tone. Its 
fonu and conG:|pnition, the concord, discord, harmony, 
contrast, opposition, and r^^lution of such tones according 
to the laws of ihfiir quantitative intervals respectively and 
their artiGtlcally elaborated time measure. 

' SUk itilgtgittXni diK Geut^ nlscf llsdf of « istdlugi appaied 

10— at, u wc ibotild sxy, fobterdent to. 

* TW* i* obvttsuilr 1 leEericace to iht falic theory of lEjbl Adt- ani-^ 
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Finally, in the fhtrd pUice, afier pointing and musk we 
get the art of speech, in its genend terms, the absol¬ 
utely genuine art of Spirit and its expression as suck. For 
evuiything which the human consdousneas conceives and 
spiritually embodies in the chamber of spirit speech is able 
to flocepl, express, and bring imaginatively before us, and 
only speech is thus able. Jn respect to its content, therefore, 
poelt)' 15 the richest and its boundaries are the widest. But 
in proportion as it gains as the vehicle of Spirit it loses on 
the side of the material object, in other words, for the 
reason that i t neither worlta for the perception of the sense 
ns the plastic arts, nor merely for the ideal emotion, as 
music does, but is concerned to create its spiritual sig¬ 
nificances under the form of Us own spiritual medium merely 
for the conception cmd oontem plat ion of mind, the maferjuf 
through its constructive activity U asserted only 

retains for it the value of a rrkranSf however much it may be 
elaborated in an artisiic sense, by which Spirit is expressed 
for Spirit, and no longer counts as a sensuous mode of 
existence^ in which the spiritual content is capable of find¬ 
ing a reality adequate to it Such a means con in the light 
of our p^ous consideration only be regarded as the 
still relatively most adequate material of spirituoj expression. 
Tone here, however, does not in the present case preserve, 
ns w^as the case with music, an Independent validity of its 
own for which the unique and esaential aim of art could be 
exhausted in finding an arlislic form, but conversely Is en¬ 
tirely atetijjed in the world of Spirit and the definite content 
of conception and contemplation, and appears simply as the 
external symbol of this content. So for aa the 
which the poetry receives is cjoncerned, in this respect poetry 
may claim to mdude the whole lidd of art in the sense, tliai 
is, th.il it repeats in its own province the modes of prest.-nta'^ 
tion adopted by the other arts, which b only in a qualified 
degree the case with painting and music. 

fn other ^^ords poetry ^ves, on the one hand, as epic 
poetry the form of oAjer/ivffy to its content, which no donbt 
here does not, as in the plastic arts, aitnJnt to an external 
existenccL It is none the less a world conceiveri by the 
mind in the form of the objective w'orld and represented as 
objective for the individual imagination. This it is which 
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constitutes human speech as such, which finds satisfaction 
in its own content and its expression by means of speech. 

On the other hand, however, poetry is conversely to* an 
equal degree speech of the soul, the idtal medium, which, 
as that inward content returns to itself, is lyrical poetry^ 
which invokes the aid of music in order to penetrate yet 
more deeply the world of souls and emotion. 

Finally, to take the third example, poetry proceeds 
through speech within the limits of a self-contaim^ ac^ion^ 
which it at the same time makes an object of its pre^nt- 
roent, and consequently is able to ally itself closely to music, 
ge^ure, mimicry, and the dance. Thb is dramatic art, in 
which man, in all that the term implies,' creatively presents 
the work of art which b the product of human life These 
five arts form the S 3 rstem of realized and actual art, essen* 
tially determined by itself and differentiated as such. In 
addition to them there ore no doubt other incomplete 
arts, for example, the arts of gardening and dance. These 
we shdl only refer to incidentally as the opportunity recurs. 
A philosophical investigation must perforce restrict itself 
entirely to distinctions referable to the notion, and develop 
and grasp these adequate and veritable modes of embodi¬ 
ment. Nature and reality b not, it is true, confined to these 
circumscribed limits, but b more liberal in its movement, 
and wc not unfrequently hear it made a matter of praise 
that in this rcsiiect the products of genius arc perforce com¬ 
pelled to expand thcmselv» beyond just such limitations. 
In Natu^^ however, transitional organisms of cither hybrid 
or arophibbn type, instead of empha.sizing the spontaneity 
and excellence of Nature, merely demonstrate its inability 
to hold fust to the essential differentiations of species which 
arc rooted in that process, or to prevent their deterioration 
before external conditions and influences. The same thing 
may be affirmed in art with regard to these intermediate 
forms, although the same are capable of produdng much, too, 
that delights us, b full of charm and utility, all^it not in the 
highest class of perfection. 

If we turn our attention now after these introductory 
remarks and considerations to the more specific examina¬ 
tion of the separate arts, wc shall find ourselves from 
* Dtt'tnu Mtnsck. The entire man with all hb fiicultic*. 
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jnolhcT point of view in £ome diffictitty. For inasmuch as 
we bive hitherto concerned ourselves with art as such, the 
Id&l and the general types, under which iU evolution ac^ 
cording to its Ho/ien proceeds, it is imperative to pps over 
into the concrete eadstence of art, and by doing so into the 
world of experience Here we find a condition very 
analogous to that we observe in. Nature, the proviocijs of 
which are readily grasped in their ^ncrality and the nccM- 
sory laws which [^stlnguish them, in whose actual material 
exigence, however, the individiiial objects and their specief, 
not merely in the aspects which they present to observation, 
but also itt the form under which they exist, are of such a 
wealth of variety that, as a part of the difficulty, they offer 
as feasible everry conceivable way of apinoaching them; and 
in addition to this the philosophical notion, when we are 
desirous of applying the standard of its simple linns of dis^ 
tinedon, appears as insuRicient for this purpose and the 
mare grasp of thought Incapable of taking in the breath of 
such fulness. If, however, wc merely rest satisfied with 
mere description and superficial rqfiectioits we fall short no 
less of the object we have set before us, that ia, a develop¬ 
ment which is both scientific and ^tematic. Added to 
which difficulties we have the further one that nowadays 
every particular art makes the independent demaud for a 
specLtf science, biaatnuch as with the continuous growth of 
connoisseunihip in art the range of such special knowledge 
has become ever more rich and extensive. This science of 
the connoisseur, or dilettante, has, however, in Our own 
limes become fashionable under the direct teaching of 
philosophy itself It has, in short, been mainiained that il 
is in art we must look for real religion, the dLsoovery of 
truth and the Absolute, that, in short, it stands on a 
loftier pedijstal than philosophy for the reason that it 
is/tot abstract, but receives at the same time the Idea 
in realty and for a cotitemplaiion and emotion which 
are concrete.' on the other h^d it is regarded 

nowadays* as of august importance in pt* to occupy 
one's attention with an infinite supcrfluily of detail of 

> Thii ii M rdertnee, of cwric, id the An Piiila«phy of Sehclltoe. 

^ v^ratki^n if'Vjrtr. Inmica], of caiTrte. tt •* I»ft ot ihc 

minoenuie preteoHuM of (he ooTmoisscUT* 
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this kind, in the interests of which the demand is made 
from everyone that he should have observed some novelty 
or other. Such entity labour is a kind of learned trifliRg 
which may very readily be overdone. It causes, no doub^ 
cwsiderable pleasure to examine works of art, to grasp the 
thoughts and reflections which such may suggest, to give 
currency to the points of view, which others wve pointed 
out, and by this means to become judges and critics. 'Fhc 
more rich, however, by this means, namely, that everybody 
IS intent on ha\4ng discovered on his own account soifie- 
thmg uniquely his own, a learning and process of reflection 
has ^ome, the more every' particular art, nay, every branch 
or the same, now rendm necessary the completeness of a 
treatment of it from the individual's standpoint. Asa corol¬ 
lary the historical aspect of such a survey and the criticism 
of works of art, which becomes inevitable, only add yet 
further to the learning and range of the subject. It is, 
moreover, esKntial before we take part in any discussion 
over ^e details of matters of artistic import that we should 
already liavc seen much and many times. Personally I 
have no doubt seen a considerable amount, but by no 
means jdl that is necessary to enable me to discuss the 
material of art «haustiv;ely. All such difficulties, however. 

simple response that it docs not lie 
within the aim of the present work to teach art-criticism, or 
to bnng forward an hirtorical review of such Icamina, or 
only to the extent such is necessary to apprehend on pSlo- 
sophical pnnaplcs the essential and universal aspects of our 
sublet, and th«r relation to the idea of the beautiful in its 
rc^i/ation within the sensuous medium of art. If we keen 
Ihu aim before us the variety of artistic cflccts we above 
indicated need cause us no embarrassment; for despite this 
complexity the csi^tial character of the subject-matter ac- 
conling to Its notional idea is the controlling (actor- and 
although tlm IS fluently lost in acddenial matter by ^ue 
of the medium in which it is realixed, points of view are 
none Ac less in evidence, in which it is as clearly oro- 
clairaed. To grasp these aspccu, and to develop them in 
a scitniific way, is the very problem which it is the function 
of philosophy to elucidate. 


FIRST SUBSECTION 

ARCHITECTURE 


y\ Rr, by en^bliDg iu content to attain a realized extEt^ 
‘ ence under n definite foriji* becames a Jfat-iiaiisr art. 
We may therefore now for the first time refer to it as on 
Q^ual art and find Iheiein the real banning of art. With 
this particiilarity, however^ in so as it purports lo bring 
before us the objeciivity of the Idea of the brautiful and 
art, we Iiave presented to us at the same time in its notional 
significance a toiah'ty of what is particular. For this reason 
when we now, in tm sphere of the specific arts^ be^n our 
exa[niru]|.tion of the same with the art of building this must 
pot tiierely be accepted m the sense that arehitecturt asserts 
Itself as the art which, by virtue of its notional definitfon, is 
first presented to us aa such axi object of inquiry, but wc 
may equally accept as a result, that it is also in relation to 
its fjc/s/tfift the art first to be considered. In stipplymg, 
lioweetr, an answer to the question, what the mode of 
origin was, which fmc art, relatively to its notion and 
realized form, has received, we must exclude the experience 
of histo^ no less than reBectionsi, conjectures, and ordinary 
conceptions^, which merely have reference to objective his¬ 
tory, and are sa readily and in such variety propounded. 
In other words, men are ordinarily actuated by an impulse, 
to bring iiefore their mental vision anything in its original 
mode of appearance for the reason that the bi.'ginning is 
the simplest modi^ under which the fact assoits itself. And 
connected with fhis impulse wc have present behind it the 
covert conviction that the simple mode of appearance in^ 
forms us of the (act in its notional significauce and real 
Origin, and the further amplification of ludi a beginning to 
the actual point in the procc^ which only really concerns 
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115 is further with a like read!ness conceived under ibe 
trivial mode of though^ that a process so understood has 
gradualfy brought art ronvaiti to the crucial st^e abdi^e in¬ 
dicated. A beginning however, of this simplicity is, if we 
look at its content, something which, taken by itself, is so 
unijuportant, that for philosophical thought it can only 
appear as wholly accidental, klhelt it is for the ordinal^ 
consciousness only just in such a way that the origin can 
lie readily grasped. For eitample, we have the story, as an 
csplaiifltion of the origin of the art of paintmgj told ^JS of a ^ 
ittaidcn who followed the dim outline of the shadow of htr 
sleeping lover* In the same way we have sometimes a cave 
and sometimes a hollow nee adduced as the point of de- 
partuxe in the art of building. Beginnings of this kind are 
so Intelligible in themselves that further comment on the 
fact appears unnecessary.' In particular the Greeks iri’ 
vented inany charming tales to explain the origins not 
merely of hne art, but also ethical institutions and other 
conditions of lire, all of which satisfied the primary need to 
make such beginnings visible to the ima^^naffen. Such 
beginnings are not substantiated by history, and yet they do 
not aim at making the manner of origin intelligible directly 
as a process invmved in the mifitt/it but purport to conhne 
their explanation to the field of objective htstoryv 


DIVISION OF SUBJECT 

IVc have, then, in such a way to establish the beginning 
of art from its notional significance, that the first problem of 
art is made to consist in giving fonn to that which is essen¬ 
tially objective, the ground, that is, of Nature, the eitemxil 
environment, and by doing so to make that which il without 
ideal import to conform both to significance and form, boilf' 
of which still remain external to it, for the reason that they 
are not either the form or significance inherent in the 
objective material. The art, which has set before it this 

' Ke nvtwu ttiai an in ».p1in7.LMii ihcy ebrioM piowdcd the 
f«U iiu inw, which he then ^tnli eet la such cosw h not 
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tuk is, as life hive aa architcclute whkh has already 
discGj'cred its first ^luborallan under the modes of sculpture, 
or painting and niusic.^ 

If we now direct our attention to the most primitive 
origins of the art of building, we find at the curliest stage 
that we can accept for such a beginning the but, teg^^ 
as the human dwelling, and the temple, as the exterior en¬ 
closure of the god and hia community. With a view lO 
dthu^this commenceiiuent more closely a dispute has been 
raised with Tefqrcnoc to the nature of the Pta/inal employed 
for btiilding, whether, that is to say, it originated m build¬ 
ings of wood, which is the opinion of Vitruvius, and is 
supported by Hirt in a similar reference, or rather from 
those of stone. This oou trust of original material is no 
doubt of importance, for it docs not merely concern ita 
external quality as one might at first sight suppose, but 
raiher the an^tectonic chaiatter of fondamentkl forms; 
for Instance, the kind of decoration united with it ts essen¬ 
tially bound up with this csternal matmaL We may, how¬ 
ever, entirely set aside the distinction as a purely subotdinate 
aspect of the matter raiher referable to what ia accidental 
and empincal, and devote our aUentioit to a point of more 
importance. 

In other words, in dealing with houses, templ^ and 
other buildinj^ we are Confronted with the eascntlal con- 
dition, to which we attribute the fact that buildings of 
this kind are merely nvans which presuppose an external 
end. Hut and house of God alike presuppose those who 
dwell in them, and for whom they have been creeled, 
men and the images of gods, hfan is also prompted 
by a desire to leap and sing; he requites the mcdiacy of 
human speech; but speech, leaping shouting, and singing 
ore not as yet poetry, the dance and music. And when 

a 

' I am Dol fete I fallow itic sense bere. T presume the roeunsc la 
ihat, Gtmxulcm], wc luvctnQOnuDciiec with u tirdUlectote 

to which Dlher irc already lubscrvicDL The of elalKXatiqn 

fau alrculy bem carrred bcj'gsi] irvcie architcetilrr. And In ihil rnue 
he calls sculplvrc an claharatiqn [AmMJtuig) nf iTthitecture. But the 
addilini) of paiming and mosic u vich clabtKation a, td uy the leut, 
an nntiecesiiaiy Dbocahty. Snch an ehtbcmiion of a primitive fonn of 
wiiiHC U log^csted lower down. But the cooeepiion appears to me 
rather conftunng. 
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mthin the a.Tchkectanic iidiipiatoti of meaiis la eodg in 
order to satisfy needsj in part rcfeRaLhle to djii]? life 

and in to ihe religious ciiltuj or the state, the impulse 
in the direction of artistic form and beauty asserts itself^ we 
find at ihe ‘iaiflc time a dlvisiaft apparent in the kind of 
building above taenlioned. On the one hand wc have Enan^ 
thinking raanj or the image of the god as the essentiot 
for whichf from the othta' point of view, architecture 
merely supplies the mmm of cnidroninent and cot'^ring. 
VVith such a divided point of view we are unable to con¬ 
stitute our beginning, which is in its nature the 
and simple^ not a relativity or essential relation of this sort; 
rather wc must look for a point of departure^ where a 
distinction of this kind does not yet arise. 

In this respect wc have already at an earlier stage stated 
that the art of building corresponds to the sjmhsHc t}^ of 
art, and in a unique degree gives reaikation to the principle 
of the same as particular ait because architccLuie generally 
is adapted to suggest tlic significances implanted in it purely 
in the cxtemal framework of the environmcnL If the dii* 
linclion, theHj above referred to bcLween ihc object of the 
Mtemal cover independently presented in the living man, 
or the temple's image, nnd the building regarded os the 
fulfilment of such an object, is to be absent from our earliest 
stag^ we shall have to look about us for buildings which 
predseljr, as works of sculpturej do stand up in indepindent 
seEf-subsUtence, which sn short carry their significance irr 
ihtittseivfi rather than in some tf/Air object or necessity. 'fbU 
is a point of ihe highest imporhince, which 1 have never 
found raised hitherto, although it goes to the root of the 
matter, and alone is capable of disclosing the manifold 
nature of external forms, and of supplying a thread to conduct 
us through the mairi of architcclDnic configuration. A self. 
subsistent art of building of this kind will also to a s^nibij 
degree difier from sculpture on this ground, tiamely, that 
it, 05 ardiUccture, does not create images, who5^significance 
Eg that which is csgeutially spiritual and personal, and 
which itself btiindcally possesses the principle of an appro- 
pnoted embodioit^nt throughout adequate to its ideal import* 
but builds up worts which, in their exterior fomi,^n 
merely give an impress of the significance in a symbolic 
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waj'- And for ihis rE^ason Uiis type of architectiirc, both in 
t to its content and its presentittoOf is ce^iy of a 



tj/e. 

All tliat «e have said with tefcrence to the principle of 
this stage of art applies equally to its mode of /risea/afien* 
Here, too, we find that the mere distinction between build- 
ings of wood and stone is not suf^tcient, in so far as the same 
points to a meins of limit mg and enclosing a defined space 
for a specific rdigious or other human purposets, is is the 
case with dwelling?] paboes, and temples. Such a spa« 
may be obtained either by hoUowidg out esstmltally solid 
and stable mas^ or conversely, by preparing walls and 
roofs to enclose it. We can make onr beginning of the art 
of building with ndther of these alternatives, which wc 
should consequently define as on inorgimic form of sculp¬ 
ture ; such a typo no doubt piles up independently stable 
images, but while doing so does not in any way mate the 
end of free beauty and the rnanifemtion of Spirit in the 
bodily form commensurate wjih the end it pursues, but in 
genei^ terms sets up a purely symbolic forni, which pur¬ 
ports in itself to indicate and express a paittciilar idea. 

Architecture is, however, unable to remain standing at 
such a point of departure. Its function indeed consists 
just in this, namely, to build up external Mature as an 
environ menc which emanates from Spirit itself ihxough the 
gates of art undtr the forms of beauty, and to build it fjr 
the indepni:ndently present life of mind, that is mankind, or 
for the images of the gods that ore set up and clothed by 
man in objective form, and to build up the same as that 
which no longer catties its significance in itself, but dis¬ 
covers the same in another, that is man, and his necessities 
and objects of family and State-life^ culture and so forth, 
and by sO doing surrenders the self-subsisteiicy of such 
builcRtig?. 

Regaled under thb aspect we may assume the adoama 
of arc^tectuire to consist in. this, that it sufiers the aboYC 
indicated distinction between end and means to appear in 
septamtion, and constructs for man, or tbe individua] human 
form of gods., which is the work of sculpture, an architectural 
dwelling, patkee, or temple analogous to the signihcatice of 
the iitile. 
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And, ihirdly, the UrTni/iaiim '■ unties both phases in the 
proces^ and appears witkiin this aspect of division as^i the 
same time self-subsistent These points of view present to 
133, as the clafsificalion of the entire art of building, the 
following heads of ^vision, which essentially comprehend 
the notion^ distinctions of the matter in question no less 
than the histoncaJ det'elopment of the same. 

Nrsff we have the genuine tymHUc ox s<//-JU^stsfeff/ type 
of architecture. , 

Saifftd/yf there b the ^^ur^W type, which gives inde¬ 
pendent form to spiritual indiiriduahty, diviesting on the 
other hand the art of building of its s^rsubsistency, and 
degrading it in the intent to set up an inorganic environ^ 
ment under the fomu of art, for the spiritual aignificartces 
which are now on their part independently realized. 

ThtrJIy^ architecture^ in other words the so- 

called Moorish, Gothic, and German, in w'hlch, it is true, 
housed cht^hes, and fialaces are also merdy the dwellings 
and places in which civic and religious needs and aednties 
are concentrated; which, however, conversely am also 
shaped and raised without let or hindrance for the express 
object of emphasizing their sclf-subsistency. 

Although On the grounds already advanced architecture 
id respect to its fund^ental characier remains of a symbolic 
yet the artistic types known as the truly symbolic, 
cla^icaJ, and romantic constitute the closest means of de- 
hning it, and are hcra of greater importance tknn m the 
other arts. For in sculpium the classical, and in music and 
painting the loroancic, penetrates so profoundly to the 
entire root-basis of these arts respectively, that for the- 
elaboration of the type of the other aris,^ to a more or 
less degree^ hm little room is left for other aspects. Ajid, 
finally, in poetr)-, though it is the fact that it gives the 
most complete impress in its art-products of the'entire 
serii!S of art-types, we shall find it necessary to mate our 
classification not by means of the distinction beewcen 
symbolic, classic, and lomantic poetry, but accoiding to 
the specific difrerentintion, applicable to poetry a$ a^r- 
ticular art in epic, lydcaJ, and dramatic poetry^ Archb 

‘ Thai If thE fijul phaic, romistie vehUKtore. 

> Ouer [hui jtjcbiiccttuc. 
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tecture is, on the olh« hand, art in its immediate relation 
to th^extemal medium, so that in this case the essential 
differences consist in thi^ whether this «tcnial matter 
receives its significance intrinsicaUs', or is treated as a 
means for on object other tlian it, or finally asserts itself 
in this subservience as at the same dme independenL The 
first case is identical with the symbolic type simply, the 
second with the dassical, the real significance attaining here 
an indipendent presentation, and in doing this the ^bolic 
is attached as an environment wholly external to it, a type 
which b exemplified in the prindple of classical art. Tlie 
union of these two types is coincident with the romantic, in 
so far, that is, as romantic art makes pe of the ext^or 
medium os r means of expression, yet withdraws itself into 
itself out of this reality, and is consequently able once more 
by doing so to let objective existence stand forth in self- 
subsistent embodimenu 


CHAPTER I 

INDEPENDENT SYMBOLICAL ARCHITECTTURE 

'^HE primary and original necessit)’ of art is this, that a 
conception, a thought emanate from mind, be produced 
^d emphasized by man as the result of his activity, just as 
in speech there are simple ideas which man communicates 
thereby and makes intelligible to others. In human speech, 
however, the means of communication is accepted merely 
as a sign, arid for this reason is an entirely arbitrary mode 
of extemalization. The function of art, on the contrary, is 
not only to make use of the mere symbolic sign, but, in 
contrast to this, to supply a sensuous presence correspond¬ 
ent to significani^ On the one hand, therefore, the sensu¬ 
ous product, which art presents to us, must afford lodging 
for an ideal content; on the other it has to represent this con¬ 
tent in a manner which enables us to see that it is itself 
as its content not merely a realization of immediate reality, 
but an actual product of human conception and its spirit¬ 
ual activity. If I sec, for example, an actually living lion 
I deduce from the unique presentment of the same the 
concept of lion precisely’ as I should in the case of a picture 
of it. In the picture, however, we find something more than 
this. It demonstrates to us that the form has been conceived 
in the mind, and ^ found the origination of its existence 
in the human spirit and its productive activity, so that now 
we not only receive the idea of an object, but the idea of a 
human conception of that object. There is, however, no 
original artistic necessity that either a lion, fiiercly as such,* 
a tree, or any other single object be added for the success 
of such reproduction. We have seen, on the contrary that 
art, and pre-eminently plastic art, proceeds with the pre- 
' Sinij>ljr • physical object 
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mentation of such objects m order to aditn in them the 
dexterity of the couaterfuEt from the artist’s own point of 
vien? The inten:%t in its first origination is directed to 
bringing before the vision of the artist himself and others 
the primary impressions of the objective facts, and the unU 
versa! or cssentiai thoughts thus stiniulated. Such popular 
impressions are, howev-er, in the first instance abstract and 
in themselves of indefinite character, so that man. In order 
that he may present them to the imagination, lays hold of 
that ivhiefa is essentially just as abstract, the material medium 
as it is—which is at once massive and ponderous—a material 
which is no doubt capable of a dennite, but not of on in¬ 
trinsically concrete and veritably spintnal, contenL The 
relation between content and sensuous reality, by virtue of 
which the content is to pass from the concipient world into 
that of imagination, can consequently only be of a sym¬ 
bolical type. At the same time, however, a building, which 
purports to declare a general significance for others, stands 
them for no other purpose save that of essentiaUy express- 
ing this loftier aspect, and is consequently an independent 
symbol of a thought that goes straight to its css^^ntial im¬ 
port, and h of universal validity, a ktnd of speech which is 
present to spiiitua] life ou its own account, however mudi 
f[ may not be tnepressed through sound. The products, 
theruforc, of this type of architectun; are necessarily stimu¬ 
lating to thought cf themselves, and arouse universal con¬ 
cepts, albeit they fail to be the mere envelope and environ¬ 
ment of signiilcances which otherwise possess independent 
form. For this reason, hnwever, the form which permits a 
content of this kind to appear tlirough it cannot perforco 
merely pass as symbolic sign, as, for example^. In the case 
when we raise a cross to a deceased person, or erect stones 
in memory of baitlis. For signs of this choractex are doubt¬ 
less qualified to stimulate ideas, but a cross, or a pile nf 
Stories, do not suggest, in virtue of their own nature, the 
idea which it is our object to awoke, but are just o^ able to 
remind us of much die entirely dii^erent. iTiis distinction 
constitutes the general notion of the stage now discussed' 

With regard to this it may be affirmed that entire nations 
have known how to express ihtar profoundest requirements 
* That bf symbotii: irchilecUirc. 

ill a 
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in no other way than by the arts of building, or at least 
pre-eminently in an architectonic way. This has becir, how¬ 
ever, to on essential degree only in the East, as will appear 
from what we ha%'e alnody seen when we were called on to 
discuss the symbolic t}pe of art. To an exceptional degree 
we may say that the constructions of the more ancient art of 
Babylonia, India, and Egypt—which we have now before ns 
to some extent only in ruins, ruins which have been able to 
defy all ages and their re^’olutions, and which excite our 
wonder and astonishment as much on account of what Is 
wholly fantastic in their forms) as in virtue of their extra¬ 
ordinary proj^rtions and mass-Either completely bear this 
character, or in great measure arc derived from it They are 
works whose construction enlists at certain periods of history 
the entire activity and life of nations. 

If, howes-er, we inquire more closely into the classifiai- 
tion proposed by this chapter and the heads of subject- 
matter comprised in it, we shall find that the point of 
departure in this kind of architecture is not, as in the caw of 
the classic or romantic type, from definite forms similar to 
tliat of the house. In other words we liave here no indepetrd- 
cntly secure content, and with it no secure mode of embodi¬ 
ment, advanced as the principle thereof, which is forthwith 
related in its further development to the entire range of the 
different constructions. Rather the significances which are 
accepted as content remain, as m the case of the s}mbolic 
type generally, likewise inchoate and general conceptions, 
elementary, in many respects separated and interfus^ a^ 
stracdons of natural life mingled with thoughts of spiritual 
activity, without being ideally concentrated to a focus as 
the evolved states of ont mind* This aspect of dissolution 
gives them the appearance of the greatest variety and 
change, and the object of such architecture merely consists 
in emphasizing in its presentation first one aspect then 
another, in making such symbolical, and, ^ means of 
hutiun labour, making such sjrmbolism apparent to us. 
Before a multiplicity of content such as this we cannot pre¬ 
tend in this discussion to be either exhaustive or s)’stemalic 
1 shall limit myself to an attempt, so far as th’is is possible, 

* Alt tina Smhjtktu, Ttui it u the coottitueat pen* of the 

miod of one individuaL 
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to bring simply ilui w^ch is of most importance Lijto con- 
ucciton. with A ratjoiuJ claissillcatJOEi. 

T^e pfominfint features of such a survey may be thus 
bncfly enumerated. ^ ^ 

As contCErt ourdenmnd was for modes of view of a wholly 
general character, iti which peoples and individuals possess 
an idffil resting-pl^e, a point, a unity for consciousness. 

ohjcelp therefore, of such independent and 
s^f-sulMtaiitivc construction is simply to raise some work, 
whEch forms the u^i^' of a nation or nuiJons, a place in 
r.^ conoaitrated. ^Ve may also find along 
^ith thta the fiirther object roorc nearly assodxited, to urt 
Jwmt by means of this very embodiment, iliat which gener¬ 
ally unites luankand, m other words the religious idutia of 
nations, by vi^e of which works of this kind receive like- 
wi^ a more dcfiniEe content for their sjnibolical expression. 

r urthennon^ in the place, such an ajchitecturc Is 
unable to remain fixed within the Umiu of this incipient 
dalermmalion of its eM/in content; the aymbobcal imutia 
tend to become kotatid'^ the symbolical content of their 
mgniruat'on is uioteslosely defined, and by lliis moans ire 
end thm the distmcdoiis of their forms tend to tomo into 
more assured proniiUEnoe, as for instance we see in the case 
ot the Lingam colqmns, obelisks, and other examples of this 
Jtmd, from another point of view the art of building, in the 
spirit of such isolated self-subaislcncy, presses forward in jis 
ju^e its acceptance of organic animal forms 

or Imitim figures, its enlargement of cither and association 
however* on a prodigious scale, in its 
further addition of walls, doors and passages, and throughout 
in Its treatment of what is adapted to sculpture in such objects 
m an enurelyarchitmonic manner. ThoSphinxes, Meomons. 

catcEOty. 

/Ajrdfy, this symbolical art of building begins to present 
the ti^itioi^ stage to the classic type In other words it 
excludes sculpt^ its immediate province* and seta 
about cons^cting itself as a receptacle for other sifinific' 
ani^, whu^ are themrelyes not merely expressed imdur an 
^chi tectonic mode, 'fhai the render may better understand 
the process thus indicated I will recall to memory a few 
famous cEimplef of such buildings. 
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i, AjtcHiTEcruitAi. Works Erected the Object 

OF UwmSC PEOFUi^ 

'MVJial is holj^?" is a question raised by Goethe in a 
certain disticbi and the answer he gives is: “ that which 
binds together many souls-" In this sense we may alHrm 
that what is sacred, together with the end expressed in 
the above association! and as such associadonj actually 
formed the primary opntent of self-stibsistent building and 
the art of sucK The earliest esrtinple of this we may take 
from the story of the building of the tower of Eabylon. In 
the brood expanse of the Euphrates valley we are told tliat 
mankind erected on enormous archittsclur^ work It is 
built by the labour of a commurutyi and this public diar- 
aclcr of its coustruction is at the same time the end and 
content of the work itself^ And what is equally true is thut, 
t}iq ^ this foundation of an association of communal labour 
is no mere unity of a patriarchal stamps on the contrary w'e 
Hnd here that the mere unity of the family is prodscly llmt 
which is set on oruj side, and this building, which is raised 
to the heavens, is die objective presentment of the dissolU' 
tton of the more primitive tj’pc of unity and the reahation 
of [mother of more expansive range. The coHecliyc activity 
of peoples belonging to that age worked in U; and, in pro¬ 
portion as they came together in order to accomplish a 
Wding of prodigious sia^ the product of their activity 
came to bo the band, which, on the ground and soli they 
had thus selected, and by means of the accumulated mass 
of stone and the architcctuml construction on the land— 
just 05 in our case momJity, custom, and the Lawful con¬ 
stitution of State-life—bound them in unity together, A 
building of this kind is in consequence also symbolical for 
the reason that it merely suggests the band of unity which 
it Is, because k b only able, by means of its form and con¬ 
tent, to express the sacred unity which unites men in an 
external way. It is also equally a part of this tradidon that 
the communities have onca more split apart from the centre 
of attraction which united them on a work of this extenial 
diameter. 

A further and yet more important building, which has. 
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loo, alreajdy fl. more reliable hTSlorical ba^a, ia the temple of 
Beluf^ of wtiidi Herodotus informs us/ \Vc Trill not here 
inquini in what relation this stands to that of Biblical tradi¬ 
tion. It is impossible to coil this stroctoc, taking it os a 
whole^ a temple In anj^ ordinary meaning of that term; 
rather we should call it a temple enelostire id the form of a 
aquare, each side of which was two stadia long* with brazen 
gates for means of entr^'* In the centre of this sacred place* 
accordbig to Herodotus, who had actually seen this colossal 
work* ft tower of thick walls (with no interior, solid through¬ 
out, in other words a xtfiyoc was built, both in length 

and bread th a stadluru: on this was placed yet another* and 
again another on that, and so on, eight towers in alL On 
the outside of this a roadway was made to the top; and it 
appears that halfway up to the summit was a place of rest 
with benches on which all who ascendad could rest them¬ 
selves. On the summit, however, of the last tower there was 
a huge temple, and in the temple was a great bench, well 
cushioned, and before it stood a gold table- No statue, how¬ 
ever, was placed in the temple. No one was permitted to 
be there at night with the c:!Cception of the attendant women, 
who, accordinK to the statements of the ChaldftCims, the 
priests of this god, were selected by him pre-eminently For 
service. The priests further maintained (f. iSi) that the 
temple wm visited by the god, who rested on the bench 
made for him. Herodotus, it ia truts, also states (f. 183) that 
below within this sanctuary there was yet another temple, 
in which was placed a great image of the god of gold, to¬ 
gether with a huge golden tabic before it, and at the Eune 
time refers to two great altars outside the temple on which 
the sacrihees were m.ade. Notwithstanding these facts it is 
impossible to picture lhi.s gigantic builduig as a temple 
either in the Greek or modem sense of the temi- For the 
first seten cubic towers are solid throughout, and it is only 
the eighth one at the stunmit which serves as a resting- 
chamber for the invisible god, who received therein no 
obeisance either from pnesthoc^ or the community. His 
image was below outside die building, so that the entire 
construction wni raised in really independent and sclfcon- 
tained form, and did not subserve the objects of religious 
' lleiod. I, c. [Si, 
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Hiun], AUh<rtig1't 3i is ito loriiget n. ptiTely ohstmct jioint of 
unity thnt we find here bn I a sancttiiiy. The ffjfiti n^r^airu 
no doubt subject to accidental cau^^ or it rccct^cs itg 
determinate chameter pui^.‘ly on account of the nmttniil 
security of the cube form; at the same liniic w'c have evidence 
of n deniand vrhidi seeks for a significance which may supply 
a deterrainate relation to it more directly symbolical and 
applicabk to the work taken an a whole. We must look for 
this, though this is not a point expressly adverted to Uy 
Herodotus, in the number of the massive Honrs. There are 
seven of them with an eighth superposed for the nightly 
aixxle of the god This number of seven in all proha&lity 
symbolizes the seven planets and spheres of heaven. 

\\''c find also in Media cities built in accordance with 
such a symbolism. Tlituiei is, for example, Ecbatana with its 
sc^^en encircling walls, of which Herodotus' states that in 
part by virtue of the height of the elevation on the slope Of 
which the dty was built^ and in part intentionally and by 
artificial mems, they were higher one than the otho-j and 
their hatilements were coloured difiTcrently. While was on 
the fiisl, black ou the second, pu^Tc on the third, blue on 
the fourth, red on the fifth' the sixth, however, was coated 
with silver, and the seventh with gold, and within this last 
stood the royal stronghold and ks treasure. “Ecbalana,^^ 
remarks Creuier, in hb work on Symbolism, when referring 
to this type of building," *^that Median city, and its royal 
stronghold in the centre, with ks seven dicles of walls and 
its battlements of seven dUferent colours, fepresenia the 
spheres of heaven which enclose the stronghold of the sum'' 

3 . Ahchitfctpral Works interurdiate detwees tuk 
Arts of BuiLoific and Scolttuhe 

The first point vc have to consider in the further develop¬ 
ment of our subject consists in this, that architecture accepts 
for its content significances that are more and aimfi 

at their more sj'mbolical presentation In accordance with 
forms that arc similaiiy «wr^ which, however, 

whether wo take the case of their insulation," or collective 

' «' * r, p. 

' Ai in obetisJu, McAin>Qii3, etc. 
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accTctton m gigantic buildings, tlicjr do not nuke tise of in 
the way sculpture makes use of them^ but ?rchitectonic.iJly 
in their own independent ptavinca In the case of this pre¬ 
sent type we have to direct our attention iq mere specific 
facts, although all ilmi we advance can put in nq pretensioa 
to compleltciess, or an a priori dcvelopoicnt for the reason 
that art in so far as it proceeds in its products to embmec 
the fall range of the actual, that is the bistoncal ways of 
comprehending the w'orld and its religious conceptions, is 
lost iti aspects of a. contingent character. The fiindamenta] 
tidinition of the type is simply this, that we have a confused 
blend of sculpture and ajchitecturCf albeit the art of building 
is that which permeates all and predominates, 

(rt) hud occasion before* when disctissing the sym¬ 
bolic type of art, to mention the fact that in the East it is 
frcqueally tlie universal living force of Nature* that is, not 
the spirituality and might of conSGiousness, but the pro¬ 
ductive energy of genenuion* which is emphasized and rev 
vtTcd. Wore particularly in India this religious altitude was 
universal; aiso fromi its sources in Phrygia and SjTia under 
the image of the great goddessi, the fmetifyer, a conception 
was derived which the Greeks themselves accepted. Still 
more closely considered this conception of the universally 
productive eneiCT of Nature was represented and held sacred 
in the form of the organs of sex, Phallus and lingam. 
This cultus was rn the main pramulgated in Indio, albeit 
also, os we learn from Herodotus, it was not wholly foreign 
to Egypt At any rale we meet with something of the kind 
in the festivals of THonysus* According to the statement of 
Herodotus* “ they have invenled olher pippels as substitutes 
for the phalli of an nil's length* wliich the women draw 
about with a string* on which we hnd the sexual member no 
smaller in size tlioii the rest of the body,” The Greeks ac¬ 
cepted a similar ministration, and licr^otiis expressly in¬ 
forms us (iV 49) that .Melampus had knowledge of the 
Egyptian saoificM festival of Oionysus, and had intto- 
* duc^ the pliallus which was carried about in honour of the 
god. It was in India especially that the worship of tlie 
energy of generation assumed the exterior shape and sig¬ 
nificance of the Organs of sex. Enormous columnar images 
were in this reS{>ect raised of stotic ns massive as lowers and 
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broadening out at tbe base. Origumlly they were theitiselves 
independently the aim and objects of such worship; pnly 
at a later lime it became customary to make openings and 
hollow ciambere within them and deposit in these divine 
images, a custom which was maintained in the Hermes 
figures of the Greets, little temple shrines that could be 
carried, ^e point of departure, however, in India was the 
phallus pillars, which had no such hollows, and which only 
at a later date were divided into a shell and kernel, growing 
inns into pi^odas. For the genuine Indian pagodas, which 
should be disringtiished essentially from later Mohamcnedan 
or other imitations, do not originate in the form of the 
dwelling, but are narrow and lofty, and receive their funda¬ 
mental type from these columnar constmcrions, VVe fimi a 
similar significance and form also once more in die concep¬ 
tion of the mountain M«u os expndod by Hindoo imagina¬ 
tion, which IS conceived os twirling stick in the sea of milk, 
tmdis the creative source of the world. Herodotus men- 
Uoos similar columns, some constnteted in the shape of the 
male, other* in that of the female organ. He ascribes their 
oonstmclJon' to Sesofltris, who erected them everywhere 
^ expediuons against all the peoples he cor^ 

quereiL The majority of Buch pillars no longer existed in 
the days of Hciodotus. It was only in Syria that the hia. 
tonan * had himself seen them. However, the fact that he 
ascribes them all to Sesosiris is merely ba^ on the tradi- 
non he adopts. Moreover, his explanation is wholly Greek 
m its colour; he cooverts ihc natural signilicanco into one 
of ethical sni^rt and in this sense informs us: '^In coses 
where Scsostris during his expedition crossed nations which 
were Ijrave in battle, he set up pillars in their land together 
with inscriptions, which gave hia own name and nation, and 
indicated that he had subdued these peonies, VYhere, on 
the contrary, he overcame without opposition, he indiSaied 
on such pillars the female organ of sex without attaching an 
mscription in order to declare the fact that lb«e narions 
had been cowards In battle.''' 

(^) Wc find further constrttclions of a similar nature, in. 
termediate, that is, between sculpture and architecture prin¬ 
cipally in Egypt, With these we may include, for example 
‘ *1, e. * C. ic?6 
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the piieJts^s, which do not, it is true^ borrow thtir form from 
the organisms of Nature, such as plants^ animals, or 
the human fornix but are of a form wholly subject to 
gcometiical rule, yet at the same time no longer constructed 
expressly as subsement to the human dwelling or temple, 
but are erected in free and independent self-subsistenoy, 
and possess the symbolical significance Of the solar rays. 
“Mithras," maintains Creuref, ‘*ihe Medc or Persian, rules 
in the solar city of Egypt,' and is there prompted by a dream 
to build obelisks, that is to say solar rays in stone, and to 
inscribe on them letters which arc known as h^yptten." 
Pliny had already attached this impoit to Oibeliisks.^ They 
were dedicated to the sun’s divinity, whose rays they were 
intended to catch and at the same time to reiQecl. Also we 
find that in the images set up in Persia we have rays of fire 
which ascend from columns,' 

After obelisks wc should mention as most important the 
sculptured The huge statues of Memnon of 

Thebes, qf which Strabo was still able to see one fully pn^ 
sunp'ed and made from n single stone, while the other, which 
uttered a sound at setting of the sun, was already in hb day 
mutilated, possessed the human form. They were two 
seated colossal human nguios in their grandiose and massive 
proportions rather inorganically and architectonically de¬ 
signed than in the strict sense sculptured, os also appears in 
the case of the linear attangement of the Memnon columns, 
and. Inasmuch aa they are only valid in such equable order 
and siie, they wholly digress from the aim of sculpture and 
arc subject to the art of bunding. Hirt * refcTs the colossal 
melodious statue, which PausanLos states the Egyptians re- 
g^uded as the image of Phomenoph, not so much to deity as 
to a king* who po^essed in it his monument, as Osyman- 
dyas and o-thers in a similar way. It is, howe^tr, quite 
possible that these imposing images supplied a more definite 
or indefinite conception of something univursaJ. Both 
Egyptians and Aethiopians worshipped Mtmnon, the son of 
the Dawn, and sacrificed to him on the first appearance of 

' Synib, find p. 4691 Ttw sakr city nf lUlioeolis. 

' XXX\q, M^andXXXVIU K 

* CrculKi I, n. yyS, 

* '■ i rutDiy tai Aidiitcctaie,’^ toI. E, p. 69, 
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ihc sobr rays by means of which the image greeted with its 
vocal ^nd the worshippers. Producing as it did vocal 
sound it is not merely in virtue of its form of importance 
and interest, but^ by reason of its nature as a liung, signi¬ 
ficant and revealing thing, albeit the mode of revelation is 
purely one of symbolic suggestion. 

This relation we ha^^e pointed out in the ease of these 
statues of Memnon is equally true in that of the Sphiruus^ 
which we have already discussed in our reference to their 
symbolic significance. We find these Sphinxes in Egypt not 
merely in extraordinary numbers but also of stupendous 
size. One of the most famous of them is the one which is 
situated in close proximity to the Cairo group of pyramids. 
Its length is 148 metres, its height from the claws to the 
head is 65 metres; the feet that repose in front, measured 
from the lueast to the points of the claws, arc 57 metres, 
and the height of the claws 8 metres. This enormous nrni«t^ 
of rock, however, has not in the first instance been ex¬ 
cavated and then carried to the place now occupied by it. 
On the contrary, the exca>’ations which have been nude to 
its foundations prove that the foundation consists of lime¬ 
stone, and in a manner which showed that the entire huge 
work was hewn from one rock of which it only forms a por¬ 
tion. This cnormotu image more nearly approaches, it is 
true, genuine sculpture in its colossal proportions; it is, how¬ 
ever, equally true that the Sphinxes were also set side by side 
linearly in passages, in which position they, too, receive a 
wholly architectonic character. 

(r) Such^ independent figures are, as a rule, not only to 
be fo^d In isolation, but arc supplemented by the con- 
aUuction of large buildings resembling the temple type, laby¬ 
rinths, subterranean excavations of every kin^ or amongst 
other things arc utilized in masses and surrounded by walls. 

The first thing wc may remark with re^d to the temple 
enclosures of Egypt is thb that the fun^miental character 
of this huge type of architecture, detailed information as to 
which wc have latterly received in the main From French 
writers, consists in this that they arc constructions open to 
the day, without roofing, doors, passages between partitions,* 

* IVamJmmxtn. I preume ibis refcn to every kind of Mbdivnioo m> 
lest than boundary walls. 
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and above all, lietween columned halls, entire forests of 
colur^s. 'l*hey arc works, in short, of the greatest range 
and variety of interior construction which, without serving 
as the habitation of a god, or a communion of worshippers, 
independently by this sclf>consistent operation apfical to the 
wonder of our imaginations quite as much in the colossal 
size of their proportions and masses, os through the fact that 
their isolated forms and images make an independent and 
exclusive claim to our interesL Such forms and images are 
in truth placed there os symbols for significances which are 
strictly universal in their import, or in the position they oc* 
cupy as representing literature, in so far, that is, as they 
declare such significances not through the marmer of their 
form, but by means of writings, works of imaginative form 
which are engraved on their surfaces. We may in part de¬ 
scribe these gigantic buildings as a collection of sculptured 
images; for the roost part, however, these appear in such a 
number and with such repetition of one and the same form, 
that the arrangement becomes one of a scries, and it is only 
in this kind of line and order that they receive what is pre¬ 
cisely their architectonic definition, which becomes, how¬ 
ever, once more on object in itself, and docs not merely 
mean beams and roofing and nothing beyond them. 

The larger constructions of this type start with a paved 
passage, one hundred feet broad, according to Strabo's 
statement, and three or four tiroes as long. On either side 
of this approach (ipjfiot) stand Sphinxes, in rows of fifty 
to a hundred, in height from twenty to thirty feeu After 
this comes an imposing and splendid portal (rpdrwXov), nar¬ 
rower at the top than at the base, with piers and columns of 
enormous bulk, ten or twenty times higher than the height 
of a man; partially isolate and independent, and in part 
fixed in walls and gorgeously decorated structures,* which 
also slitid up perpendicularly in independence to the height 
of from fifty to sixty feet, broader at the bottom than at the 
top, without Ijeing connected with transverse w'alls, or carry¬ 
ing entablatures,' and so constituting a dwelling. On the 

' PnukigntaMdtn. rresoinaLiy this rden to the isahUeil stractorcs 
in which the columns arc built—^riog fUt u i rf s c cs like walls. 

’ Baikal. The word would suggest {wshaps that llegcl means l»ere 
beams of any kind. 
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contrary, whit we find is that, in contrast to vertical walls, 
which rather suggest they an; built to su^rt a weight, ,»liey 
belong to the independent mode pf architeclTirt Here and 
tlierc Memnon images lean against these walls, which also 
constitute passages, and arc entirely covered with hiem* 
glyphics and enormous pictures on stone, so that they ap- 
parod to the Frenchmen who recently saw them iike 
printed calico. VVe may regard them as so many leaves of 
books, which by means of their spatial and limited super¬ 
ficies arouse unlimited astonishment, feeling, and reliection 
in the human soul. Doors follow at frequent intervals, and 
alternate with each series of Sphinscs; or we find an open 
spot engirt throughout by a wall with columned passages to 
these walls. After that we get a covered piame, which docs 
not serve as a dwelling, but is a forest of pillars, the columns 
of wh mh have no roofmg but carry slabs of atones After th cse 
Sphinx passage, ^ries of columns, and Etructuial walls 
oerdo^^red with hieroglyphics, after them a frontage build¬ 
ing With wings^ before which obelisks are erected and lions 
couched; or also, efter forcooiirtB, or a cincture of yet more 
narrow approaches, we reach the culmination of the entire 
construction, the real temple, the sanctuary accord' 

ing to Strabo of moderate proportions, which either coiv 
tained no image of the god, or merely an animal image. 
This dwelling of godhead was now and again a monolithTaa 
Herodotus^ for example, narrales ’ in respect of the temple 
of Buto, This temple was worked out of one piece of stone 
to a length and breadth, which in each of in walls of equal 
sijte measured forty cubits, and as final roof to the same t\us 
placed e single stone with a comice of four cubits’ breadth. 
In general, however, these sanctuaries are so small, that no 
communjon of worshippers could find room inside, Su^ a 
communion, howei‘er, is an essential concomitant of a 
temple; otherwise the same is merely a bon, a tresis in , a 
place where sacred images are conserved. 

To such an extent buildings of this type run jin for miles 
with their rows of animal figures, tlieir htemnons, their im¬ 
mense doora, their walls and colonnades of the most atu- 
pendous dimensions, some of grenter breadth, some of less 
their isolated obelisks and much else, then while we wande^ 

' fl, c. r sj. 
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within worts so and so caiculated to excite our sur- 
pris#, which in pari possess raerely a toore restricted purpose 
in the diverse actiVElii^ Of the system of cultum to which 
they boiong the question is irresistible, what these tuosses of 
stone have So tell us of the Divine thtjy secrete. For on 
closer inspeclion symbolical meanings ate everywhere in¬ 
woven in th«e consftrucdcina in that the number of 
Sphinxes and Memnons, the position of columns and pass¬ 
ages have rdadon to the days of the year, the twelve signs 
of the ZodiaCj, the seihtui planetSi the great periods of the 
Ittnar cycle and other pltenomeno^ To some extent we Euid 
here that sculpture has not yet freed itself from architecture; 
and in some degree again the realty architectonic a,^pect of 
miiuisurc, interval, numbtir of columns, walls, steps, and soi 
forth is so treated, that the real object of these relations is 
not to be found in their own intrinsic charikcter, that is, in 
their symmetry, liartnotty, and beauty, but is roforable to 
their symbolical definition. And in this way all this work of 
constniction asserts itself independently as an object in it¬ 
self, as itself a cnitus, in whicli bath nation and king arc 
united. Many works, such as canak, iho lake Maeqtis, and 
gcnemlly waterworks liave u particular relation to agrt- 
culture and the floods of the Nile. An example of this we 
have in the statement of Hurodotus' to the elTect that Se- 
sostrts had the entixu country, which up to this time had 
been ridden and driven over, cut up into canals to provide 
drinking-water, and in this way made horses and wagUEts 
usclt^. 'Fhe main cotislructions, however, remained thtree 
buildings with a religious purpose, which the Egyptians in- 
stinclively piled op much as the bees do their cells. Their 
property was regulated,* ihcit other somal conditions equally 
so, the sail of the country^ was extraordinarily fruitful, and re¬ 
quired no laborious cultivation, so that we may almost say 
thei? agriculture merely consisted in sowing and liarvest. 
We hear little of other interests and exploits, such as arc 
common tevn^tions, and, with the exception of the tiil.^ of 
the priesthood with reference to the maritime undeitakinga 
of Sosostris, we have no account of sea voyages. Speaking 
generally, tlic Egyptians restricted their elTorts to this work 

' Her. H.c. loS. 

* 1 IcnKlorui dwclb w ihu La the 
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of construction within their ovrn country. It is, however, 
what we Iu\'e called seirsubstantive and symboHcaltarchi* 
lecture which forms the fundamental type of their imposing 
works Md for this reason that the human ideal, the spiritual 
m Its aims and external forms, has not as yet come to self- 
knowledge, or constituted itself the object and product of 
Its free artiwty. Self-consciousness has not os yet ripened 
in me fnut, is not yet independently secured, but is restless, 
^Jung, surmising, ever for producing without ab^lute satis¬ 
faction, and consequently without repose. It is only in the 
form that is commensurate with Spirit that mind essentially 
at home with it^lf finds satisfaction and finds its true de¬ 
finition in what it produces. The symbolical work of art on 
the contrary remains more or less indefinite. Among such 
options of the Egyptian art of building we may include 
the so^l(^ iabyrimths^ courts with columned approaches, 
circunuimbicnt p^s between partitions, which entwine 
about in a mysterious fashion, but whose confusing intricacy 
IS not constructed with the puerile object to make the 
means of exit a problem, but to create for the senses an in¬ 
tricate mode of motion that is dominated by m)'5terics of 
^mbolical import. For these paths, as wc have already in¬ 
dicated, imiute in their course that of the heavenly bodies 
and embody the same for imagination. They arc in part 
constructed above the ground and in part underneath it, 
and in addition to their passages arc furnished with chambers 
and halls of enormous size, whose walls ore covered with 
hieroglyphics. The largest Iab>Tinth which Herodotus him- 
^f saw was not far from the lake Macris. He affirms • that 
Its size exceeded his powers of description, and it surpassed 
the pyramids themselves. The building he ascribes to the 
twelve lungs, and he describes it in the following terms. 
The entire building surrounded by one and the same wall 
consisted of two stories, the one above and the otifer bc- 
n«th the level of the ground. Taken together they enclosed 
three thousand chambers, each story containing fifteen hun- 
dred. ITie upper story which alone Herodotus was able to 
sec was divided into twelve adjacent courts,* with doors 

I II. c 14S. 

* Comm^uion of Herodotoa potnl mi! th*i we h*Te no 
o( U«« which, Expert., lii.” 
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placed opposite to each other, six facing the North and sx 
the ^uth, and court was engirt with a colonnade, 
constructed of white and carefully worked stone. From 
these courts, Herodotus continues, )x>u have ingress to the 
chambers, and from these into the halls, and from the halls 
into other chambers, and from these chambers into the 
courts. Accordbg to Hirt' Herodotus only so far defines 
this latter rebtion to the extent that be places in the first 
instance the chambers in juxtaposition to the courts. With 
regard to the bbyrinthine passages, Herodotus states that 
the num^ous passages through the roofed-in chambers and 
the multitudinous incunrations bet^Tcn the courts had filled 
him with infinite astonishment. Pliny* describes them as 
obscure and tedious for a stranger on account of their wind¬ 
ings, and when their doors were opened there was a imise 
in them like thunder; we also learn from Strabo, an evidence 
of importance, for he was an eye-witness no less than 
Herodotus, that the labyrinthine passages encircled the 
court spaces. It was the Egyptians who mainly built such 
labyrinths: but we find in imitation of Egypt a similar one 
in Crete, though of smaller extent, and also, too, in the 
.Morea and Malta. Taking into consideration the fact, 
however, that, on the one band, an art of building of this 
kind in its chambers and halls already approximate to the 
dwelling type, while, on the other, according to the delinea¬ 
tion of Herodotus, the subterranean portion of the bbyrinth, 
an entrance into which was forbidden him, bad for its de¬ 
finite object the sepulchre of the founders of the building 
Md sacred crocodiles—so that here the csscntbl character¬ 
istic of the bbyrinth was entirely the symbolic import in an 
independent sense—we may find in such works a point of 
transition to the form of symbolical architcctine, which in 
its own constituent parts begins already to approach the 
ebssia type of building. 

b doabtful, jind still more so the number of the chamben (•txq^ora). 
Strabo says there were twenty-seven oourta. The coooectkm between 
tbe halb was not an architectural one but by means of the chambers and 
colonnades (wavrofic). See Blakesley’a notes, vol. i, 279-8a 
Neither from Herodotus nor Hard b it very easy to focm a clear notion 
of the buildini;. 

* *' Hbtory of Andent Buildioe," voL i, p. 75. 

• XXXVI, 19, 
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3. The TuAN^moJf fhom Self-suustahtive ARi^trrfic- 

TUR£ TO THE CLASSICAL TVPE 

However stupendous in siie the constniction we have 
just considered are the subtermnean architecture of Oriental 
peoples such as the Hindoos and Egyptiuqs, which offer 
many features of reseuibtonce, are still more imposing and 
calculated to «xdie our wonder. Whatever aspect of 
grandeur and nobility is in this respect discovciahb above 
ground presents no parallel to that which among the 
Hindoos is presented us beneath tlie earth in Salsetlc, 
which faces Bombay* and in EUo^ that is, in Upper 
Egypt and Nulbk. In these cstmordinary exeavattomi what 
wfl have in the eailiist ejcamplcs exposed is the immediate 
necessity of an ijtd&surt. The fact that mankind have 
sought protection In caves, and made their dwelling there 
and that ^ire peoples have possessed no other mode of 
dwelling is due to the compelling force of their oifcds. 
Caves Of this tind existed in the land of Judii* where In 
worts of many stories there was room for thousands. There 
were also in the Hart mountains in, the Kamniclsberg near 
GosIm ebainbers, mto which men crept for com* and used 
to bring their provisions for safety. 

{a) Of an entirely different lyp^ however, are the Hindoo 
and Eg)’ptian subtemnean constructions to which we have 
alluded In some degree they served iis places of assemblage, 
subterranean cathedrals, and arc consliuctionB whose ob¬ 
ject to excite rdigjous wonder and concentrate the tom- 
munion of spiritual life; they arc uhltml to designs and 
suggestions of a symbolical character, colonnades, sphinxes;, 
MemnonSr elephanLs colossal images of idols, whiEh, hewn 
from the bare rock, were as folly left a component growth 
of the formless stone as the columns in such excivatioiis 
were made to stand out in isolation from it In front of the 
walls of rock these buildings were here and there wholly 
exposed to the light* in other parts they wtre entirely de 
void of it, and UlumLnated merely with torches while in 
other porticijis light was introduced froju above. 

Relatively to the superterrauean constructions these ex¬ 
cavations appear as prior in time, so that we may regard 
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tlic ei^rmous spaces laid out atx>vc (be soil as an imitation 
and ^fHoresccncc of similar tracts of land beneath it. In 
excavations there is no positive building, but we have rather 
a gi\*CT material taken away. And to nest thus in the 
ground, to excavate is more natural to man than to seek 
and with it to construct and inform a moss 
of builduigs. In this respect we may assume the cave to be 
utili^ pnor to the hut or dwelling. Caves are the ex- 
tension of spatial covering instead of a limitation of such. 

up as a limit and enclosure, in 
which the enclosure is already present. The .subterranean 
coimruction consequently inclines to start with what is al- 
rcady present, and. in so far as it leaves the fundamental 
inatenal as it finds it. is not erected with the freedom ap- 
plicable to a configuration raised above the surface of the 
soil. In our view, howoer, these constructions already be- 
long to a further stage of the art of building, however much 
they may also have features of a symbolical type, because 
mey no longer are placed there os independently symbol* 
teal, but already possess the aim or purpose of an eiKlosure, 
a partition, a roof, within which more symbolical figures as 
such arc set up. That which is connoted under the concep* 
tion of temple and dwelling, both in the Greek and more 
modern use of the terms, we have here in their most natural 
form. 

We my include in the above class the caves of Mithras, 
although we find thern in a very diflTcrent locality. The 
worship and ritual Mithras originates in Persia. A cultus. 
Iwwever, of a similar kind was also promulgated in the 
^man Empii^ In the Paris Museum we find a very 
famous bas-relief, which represents a youth in the act of 
striking an ox with a steel weapon. It was discovered in 
the Roman Capitol in a deep grotto beneath the temple of 
Jupitca In these Mithras caves \*aulu arc also met with, 
and passages which on the one hand appear definitely to 
s)mtehrc by suggestion the course of the stars, and from 
aimther point of view also (precisely as still in our own time 
takei place in our free-roason lodges, where people arc con¬ 
ducted through many passages and have to see dramatic 
s^nes and much else) the wa3rs, which the soul must pass 
through in its purification, albeit it may be true enough 
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th»t this fundamental meaning is more fully and directly 
expressed in sculpture and other work tlun in archit^ture 
simply. In a connection somewhat similar we may also 
mention the Roman catacombs, the fundamental idea of 
whose construction was certainly something quite other 
than that of being subservient to aqueducts, sepulchres or 
any system of drainage. 

(^) In the seeond place wc may seek for our present use a 
more definite point of transition from the architecture of 
independent tj^ in those constructions which have been 
raised as housings of the dead, partly in the form of ex- 
pvations beneath the ground, and panly as buildings above 
it. More particularly among the Eg)-ptians this kind of 
construction, whether subterranean or superterranean, was 
associated with a realm of the dead, just as in general 
among the Egyptians it is a realm of the invisible which in 
the first instance receives a habitation and is placed before 
us. The Hindoo bums his dead, or sufTers their bones to 
lie and moulder on the earth. According to the Hindoo's 
point of view mankind are, or become, god or gods, which¬ 
ever way one cares to put it, and we arc unable to find in 
their case this assured distinction between the living and 
the dead regarded as dead. Hindoo constructions, con¬ 
sequently, so far as they do not originate in Mohammedan¬ 
ism, arc not dwellings for the dead, and appear generally to 
belong to an earlier period as we assumed was true of the 
astonishing excavations described. In the case of tlic 
Egyptians, however, the contrast between living and dead 
asserts itself predominantly. That which is spiritual begins 
to separate itself r^ntially from what is material. Wc have 
here the resurrection of spirit in concrete individuality, the 
movement of tlmt process. The dead arc therefore retained 
fast as personality,’ and are secured and preserved securely 
above the conce^'on of dissolution into Nature, ihaFis into 
univer^l evanescence, flood and extinction. Singularity is 
the principle of the spiritual in its notion of independence, 
because spirit is only able to exist as individuality, that is 
perronality. Consequently this honour paid to and preser¬ 
vation of the dead can only appear to ourselves as a first 
and important clement in the definition of the existence of 
‘ F.tn ImJividutnts, Lit, An iiMliridtal entity. 
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spiritual individuality, since it is here that singularity is 
assented as inaintainc^ rather than abandoned, inasmuch 
as the body at any rate is treasured and respected as this 
Nature’s own mode of individuality. Herodotus assures us, 
a fact we have already noticed, that the Egyptians were the 
first to dccLire that the souls of men were immortal, and 
despite the fact that the grasp on spiritual individuality is 
in their case very incomplete, in so far as in their view the 
deceased must for^ three thousand years pass through a 
whole series of ani^s belonging to land, water, and air, 
yet for all that in this conception, and in the embdming of 
the body, we find fixedly the notion of bodily individuality, 
and of the independent self-existence as separate from that 
body. 


It is therefore also of importance in the arts of building 
that in th^ the separation of the spiritual, no less than the 
ideal significance, which * is independently represented be 
earned into effect while the corporeal shell is set round it 
as a purely architectonic environment. The dwellings of 
the dead of the Eg)'ptian5 constitute for this reason the 
^hest examples of the temple type. The essential feature, 
the central core of worship is a suoject, an individual object 
whi<A appears significance by itself, and expresses itself 
as distinct from its dwelling, which is thereby interpreted as 
purely a 8ubser\'icnt covering. .\nd no doubt it is not an 
actual man, for whose requirements a house or palace had 
deceased objects that are without such 
needs, kings, sacred animals, around whom immeasurable 
constructions are enclosed. 

Just as agriimlturc fixes the wandering of nomads in the 
suble possession of a definite locality, we may say that 
generally sepulchres, monuments, and the service of the 
dead umte mankind, and even offer to those who possess 
no Stites, no limitations of property, a place of rendez vous, 
sacred places which the^ defend and refuse to have taken 
away from them. As an illustration wc may cite the of 
the Scythians, a nomad people, who retired everywhere, 
according to the narration of Herodotus,* before Darius. 
And when Darius sent an embassage to them with the 

> TT»c rd^iire pronoun refen lo the sepanUion o( both MpeCL<t. 
llf t36«7« 
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message that if ihctr kin^. himscir strong enough lo 

olTer resistance lie should come forth to baltlCg hut if li« did 
not he ought to recognize Dan us as his lord, Idanth^os 
met tlie same with the reply lliat they iwssessed neither 
cities nor tilled land, and had nothing to defend for the 
reason that Darius iiad nothing to ravage; if, howeverj 
Darius made a ^int of having a fight they possessed the 
sepulchres of their fathers, let him therefore dare to advance 
against these, he trill then discoier whether they will fight 
for their sepuldhres or non 

The most ancknt and impoaing monitmcnts erected to 
the dead wc find in Egypt, 'llity are the Pyramids^ 
\V'b[it most excites our wonder at first sight of these ag- 
tonisUing cocistructiona is their mraordinary nuignitude, 
winch at once makes us reflect upon the duration of time, 
the variety, superabundance and persistence of human cn^ 
ergies which U inseparable from the completion of such 
colossal buildings. From the |K)int of view of form there 13 
nothing in them to protract attentiont in a few mmute$ we 
have surveyed and token in the entire effect. With this 
simplicity and uniformity of their form in saew their object 
has ever betui a subject of controversy, U is true that even 
the ancients, as for esamplc Hi^odotus and Stmbo, adduced 
the oJitt, which they suuserv'ed; but for all that both in 
former and more recent times, travellers and writers have 
contributed much that is fabulous and unwarranted in their 
refiections. The Arabs endeavoured to effect entrance by 
force, hoping lo di^ovcr treasure in the interior of the 
Pyramids; such assaults, however, beyond disturbing much, 
liave failed in their object to reach the actual passages and 
chambers. Europeans of a later date, among whom we may 
mention in particular for distinction, Bekoni, a native of 
Romo, and Caviglia of Genoa, have at Last snccceded in. 
ascertaining more accurate infunnadon with resp^t to 
the interior of these fabrics.^ BeLzoni discovered the royal 
sepulchre in the Pyramid of Chephren. 'I’ho entrances to 
the Pyramids were closed in the securest way by square 
blocks of stone, and it appears that Egyptians endeavoured 
in their conslruction so to effect matters that the entrance, 
even when, discovered, could only be followed up and 
opened with the greatest difiUcultyr This proves to ua that 
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the Pyramids remained closed and could not be again 
usc(^ Within their interior explorers have found chambers, 
passages, which point by suggestion to the ways, which the 
soul undertakes after death in its course and transmigra¬ 
tion, great halls, channels beneath the earth at one time 
descending, at another mounting up. The royal sepulchre 
of Belzoni runs on in this way hewn out of the rock for a 
mile. In the principal hall slood a sarcophagus of gi^itc, 
sunk in the ground; but all that was di^overed in it was 
the remains of animal bones of a mummy, probably that of 
an Apis, 'fhe whole, however, proved beyond a doubt that 
the object in view was that of bmg a dwelling for the dead. 
The Pyramids differ in age, form, and size. The most ancient 
appear to be stones pil^ on one another in a more or less 
pyramidal shape. The more recent ones are constructed 
with uniformity; some are somewhat flattened out at the 
summit, others run up entirely to a point On others have 
been found deposit^ an expbnation of which may be 
gathered from the description Herodotus' gives us when 
referring to the P)’nimia of Cheops of the manner in 
which the Egyptians carried out such works, so that Hirt 
includes such among the Pyramids which remained un¬ 
finished.' In the older Pyramids according to the latest 
evidence of Frenchmen the chambers and passages arc 
more winding; in the more recent ones they are simpler, 
but entirely covered with hieroglyphics, to interpret which 
throughout will take several years. 

In this way the Pyramids, despite all ll>c wonder they 
arouse of their own accord, are really nothing but crystal^ 
mere shells, which enclose a kernel, that is a departed 
spirit, and serve as custodians of his still consistent bodily 
presence and form. In this departed and deceased person, 
who secures an independent reproduction, we fail to find 
conswtjuently any signiflcancc;* the architecture, however, 
which up to this point independently possess^ its sig¬ 
nificance in itself as architecture, is now divided in its aim, 
and in this division is subsercitnt to something else, whereas 
sculpture receives the function to give body to the genuine 

* Her. H, t, lay, 

' GtttkUkUdtr HarnkuMit der Aiim, i, S. 55- 

’ Sjnnboltcal tigDificuicc. 
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ideal asp^t, although in the first instance the individual 
figure in its unique and immediate natural shape is retained. 
We find consequently, on a general survey of the Egyptian 
art of building, on the one hand, the sclf-subsistcnt sym¬ 
bolical buildipgs; on the other, however, and more par¬ 
ticularly in everytiiing which is attached to the monuments 
of the dead, the specific determination of orchitectme to 
be an enclosure and nothing more, already dearly asserts 
itself. It is an essential concomitant of this, that architecture 
not only be limited to the construction of excavations and 
eaves, but attest itself as an inorganic Nature built by human 
hands on the spot where men have actual need of it, and for 
a definite purpose will it to be. 

Other nations have raised monuments of the same kind, 
sacred buildings as dwellings of the dead bodies, over whom 
they happen to be erected. As examples we may instance 
the mausoleum in Curia, and of more recent date that of 
Hxulrian, the still existing Englesburg in Rome, a pabce of 
careful construction raised in honour of a dead person, all 
of which were es'cn in antiquity famous works. According 
to the description of Uhden' we may also mention in this 
connection a type of mortuary, which in its arrangement 
and environment imitated in its smaller aspects temples 
dedicate to gods. A temple of this kind possessed a garden, 
arbours, a spring, a vineyard, and moreover chapels, in 
which portrait statues of go^ were placed. More par* 
ticularly in the time of the Roman Empire were such monu¬ 
ments to the dead built with statues of the deceased under 
the image of gods such as Apollo, Venus, and Minerva. 
Figures like the above, no less than the entire construction, 
consequently received during that age the significance of an 
apotheosis and a temple in honour of the dc^ man, just as 
also among the Egyptians the process of embalming, the 
emblems placed thereby, and the sarcopl^us attest, that 
the deceased was treated as a god*likc Oaris.* 

The most imposing and least complex constructions of 
this kind, however, are the Egyptian Pyramids.* In this type 
we have the pwuliar and essential line of the art of building, 
that is the straight one, and in general terms the uniformity 

t WulfTi and Buttnuinn’ft Mua., B. I, p. 536. 

* Hq;cl utes ihc coined wuid turirt 1 prcsuiue in this sca*e. 
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and abstract simplicity' of forms. For architecture, as 
[ncrely cndostire and inoiganie Nature, or Nature that is noi 
itseifvLtally and ts&entially sulTused by the indwelling spirit 
id an independent mode, is uriable to possess fortti except 
as otie which ts external to itself j external form, however, is 
not Ofpmic, but abstract and purely refeiabk to the oifians 
of sense.* However much the Pyramid already begids to 
receive the dcicnninidg characterisrics of the dwellings, yet 
the rectangular principle is stUI not throughout ptedominant, 
as it is in a teal dwelting^iousCj it has sdll an independent 
dctcrminacy, which is not merely of service to the purpose 
for which it Ls erected, and consequently closes up ofitself 
by a process of gradation, directly ficmi the foundation to 
the apex. 

(c) It ts from this point that we may make the tjansitton 
from the independent type of building to that of an art of 
construction, which is serti'Iceable of 

There are two points of departure to this latter type. 
There is on tlie one hand symbiffk architecture, and on the 
other practical necessity and the impuht to 

subserve that necessity* In the case of symbolicat forms, 
qa we have already had occasion to observe, architectonic 
purpose is merely an incidental feaiure, merely an tixternal 
mode of co^>rdmation* The dwelling-house, on the con¬ 
trary, erected as necessity itself, retjuires posts of wood, or 
jast walls standing up straight with beams, which are laid 
across them at right angles, and a roufing, and constitutes 
the other extreme. Thcye can be no question tlmt the 
necessity of this real and dfr-ctive expediency ipies its 
appearance as the result of its own demand, 'ilie distinedon 
that may be raised, however, in answer to the question, 
whether gtmuine architcclurc—os wo shall shortly hart: to 
consider it as the claxsjc art of building—Li^es its rise tK>lely 
in thi|. necessity, nr is to be deduced from imlfpendenl and 
symbolical worSU, wltich conducted ujs of their ow'd accord 
to buildmgs tlcvoled to service, is the point in csscnlLul 

dispute. * ' t - t. f 

(i;i) It is the force of circumstances which bnngs to the fore 

Aijtraai*m. AbitraCl ia the teOie of pCBiCiaiofi nO 
** * C<jnna mukf ihccxiceoii^ of tine UculMria rn l iTi g. 
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forms in architifcture which ars wholly stamped with a 
useml piirpo^ and the abstract deductions of science such 
as the rectilineair line, the right angle, and the smooth 
surface. For m semccable architecture that which don^ 
stitutcs the real object, b, in its independence, aa a statue, 
or mote closely as human individuals, that is coratuunily, a 
people, brought together for objects of general significance, 
which no longer have os tlieir aim the satisfaction of physical 
watit^ but are such in a religious and political sense. In a 
special degree the need asserts itself to shape an enclosure 
far the the statue of the gods, or generally for that 

which 15 mdcpendetilly placed before os and actually present 
M sacred. Memnons, Sphionfis, and the lite stand up in 
the open, or in a grove, tliat is in the extemal environment 
of natum. Images of this kind, howeiref, and still more 
human imagta of goda, are borrowed from another realm 
than that of immedmte Nature- They belong to the world 
o. imagination, and come into existence through the artistic 
^wera of mankind. Thu purely naluraJ environraent 15 
therefore not sufficient; they require for ihoir external 
Frame a ground Euid an enclosure, which shall be derived 
from the same source as thdr own, in other wort^ i«cb as 
are the product of the imagination, and have received their 
(orm by me^s of artistic effort It Ls only in an environ- 
ment crated by art that the gods firnd themselves at home,' 
In such a ^ however, this external fnime docs not 
l^sse^ Its object in itKlf, but it subserves something other 
exp^i^q subject to the principle of purpose or 

If, however, th^ in the first instance, purely serviceable 
rotma are exalted to an iiixprcssion of beauty they ore unable 
to penu^ original abstract mode, and arc forced to 

accept, in addition to what is merely symmetrical and hur- 
mODiou^ tliat which U Organic, concrete, cssenttaUv llsdf 
concluiive and varied. And because this is £□ men are 
forced to reflect over dislinclions of delerininatinn form no 
Jess than the expr^ eraphasis jcj be made on certain 
aspects of form, which is wholly £U|>t]rniioiis where [he 
question is only one of a definite purpcBC to be attabed A 
beam, for example, is from one point of vie^v that which is 
' Lie, "* Ftihl the clcniflit that ix congenial,"' 
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carried forward in a strafght Uncj at ibe samn rirnc, how- 
cii'erj t i:crniinat.es at both extreme?. In the same wa^ a post 
which has to support cither rafter or roof stands on the 
^vound anil reaches its termitmting point where the rafter 
rests upon i L The architecture of service asserts distinctio n s 
of tills kind and gives form to them by means of art; an 
Oiiganic design^ on the contrary^ such as a plant, ora human 
dicing, ay, whether we look at such above or below, but in 
any case thnpugbout, has to be organically embodied, to be 
di^etcnlialcd in the latter case consequently by feet and head, 
or m the former by roots and corona. 

(d) Conversely symbolic architecture takes its point of 
departure more or less from organic forms of this kind, as 
wc sac ia the case with sphitixes, memuonSr and so forth;, 
yet it is also unable wboUy to exclude In its walls, doors, 
t^nis, obelisks, and the rest, riie principle of the straight 
line Euid uuiformityT and is generally obliged to accept the 
assistance of such principles appertiuent to the genuine art 
of building as equality of size, inturi'al of reiativc position, 
rectilinear progression of rows, in short, order and regu¬ 
larity when it proposes to place in a suHes and to set up in 
accordauct with architectural design the colossal sculptured 
figures to which we have referred. By doing so it unites is 
itself both principles,' whose union, brings for result an 
architecture, the beauty of which is promoted along with 
the objdct to which it is subservient, albeit in the symbolic 
type these two aspects’ still He in separation side by side 
instead of being fused in unity. 

iy) Wc may tlmreforc so, coticeivc the transition that on 
the one side the art of building, hitherto Bolf-suhsislent in 
type, h forced to modify under sciunlLdc principles * the 
forois of organisms in the direction of regularity, and to pass 
into the province of proposed expediency; while conversely 
witat m entirety such intended purpose in the form moves in 
opposition to tlie principle of the organic world. Where 
tlicsc two extremes Come together,and mutually pass into one 
onothcr, wc get w^hat is really beautiful classic archtlccture. 

' Th^t is, die iwinidple of ^inetricaT ilsTga wiJ llial of ori^nic 
kiructiire. 

* Thai u the benJity and the ullericn aitq of citilxly. 

* S« nui'C above. 
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Wc toa^ iccognke tliLs union, as it actually arises^ 
duarly in the tranarormation now introduced of that which 
wc atit:aily have met hiUi jh the archiLecture which waa 
anterior under iho romi of columns. In other words, it iS 
true that from one point of view walls cure necessary to make 
an enclosure; but walla, too, can stand up independent, as 
we have atreudy proved w^lth oiaiiiples, without nuiking the 
enclosure contplelc, to which a tooling, no less than an 
entlosuic of the sides, essentially coutribulci But a roofing 
of this kind has to be supported* The simplest way of 
doing this is by colujuns, whose essential and, at the same 
time oxdusivt^ rationale constats here in being simply sup- 
/vrfi. For this reason wails arc really a superduity is so far 
as it Is only a question of support. For supporting is a 
tncchaiiical rclaiion, and belongs to a province of gravity 
and its laws. And in this '■ gravity the weight of a particular 
body is concentrated in its point of gravity, and must be 
assisted at this centre in remaining horkontal without a fall. 
This is precisely wliat the column does, so that with it the 
power of support appears to be reduced to the minim nm 
limit of mtlenor ntcons to etfecl diis. What a wall at great 
cost * elTec^ is equally eSected by a few columns* It Is a 
very beautiful characteristic of classic architecture not to 
set up mom columns than ore actually necessary' to carry 
the weight of the rafter and that which mposcs thereon. In 
genuine architecture columns, for purposes of n^ere dccora- 
tion, are not truly beaudful. For the same reason also 
columns which siatid up entirely alotic do nut perform their 
true function* No doubt triumphal columns have been 
erected, such 05 the famous ones in honour of Trajan and 
Napoleon: but tliesc, too^ are really but a pedestal for 
Statues, and moreover coveaed with sculptured reliefs to 
commvinoratu and glorify the hero, whose image they 
carry. In the case of the column, then, it is of cxcegdonol 
importance to sec how in the course of architectural de¬ 
velopment it is compelled to divest itself of the concrete 
foTHi of Nature before it can secure its more ifbstract form, 

J The ef mcchimical gravity. 

^ 1 preaanc Au/aundt himiu cJipcdM^ herr; it vlhjJi] be Eut)rc leMon* 
•btc perhaps tu «y "" waatc of f ihUd, coliumu being u4ilj- loo ufWa au 
liuid) more upeti,,LTe Twr their 
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the fonn, th^t b, which b os conipatible wuh a dclinkc 
object as it with bt^auty. 

(aa) Independent architecture, on account nf the Tact 
that it ata^tis^ with origanic makes use uf human 

shapes, as, for caomplc^ we find in Egjpt fi-pjtes in some 
Dieasuie at Least bkUtnan, such as Memnons and the likoi ore 
utilized. This is, however, a mere superQuity, in so far, that 
is, os a dehnidon nf this character b not the true medium of 
support. We find among the Greeks that Caryatides are 
used in another mode and under a more severe obedience 
to rule to support superiraposed weight, but such cannot be 
citensively etnploytid. Moreover, we can only regard it as a 
misuse of the human form to crush it together under such 
burdens, and it is for this mason that Caryatides receive the 
character of the oppressed; their drapery suggests a state 
of slavery under which it is a degradation to carry such 
burdens. 

The more natural or^nic form for pillars and sup¬ 
ports which have to bear a weight is conset^ucntly the tree, 
piantdife generaJily, a stem, a thin stalk which strives up¬ 
wards in a verde^ direction. The bole of a tree already 
canies of its own tiatum its crown of brandies, the blade of 
com the ear, the stem the flower. These forms, too, the 
Egyptian art of building, which has not as yet attained the 
Itbcriy of viewing them in their abstract intension, borrows 
directly from Nature. In this respect the grandiose quality 
whicli we discover in the style of Eg;ypuan palaces or 
temples—the colossal proportions of its rows of columns, 
Ujc huge number of them, and witlial the imposing mutual 
relations of the entue structure, has ever flUed the spectator 
with wonder and astonishment. Ln these colonnades we do 
not find that all columns have the same form; they alter¬ 
nate between one, two, or throe types. Denon, in his work 
On thi^ Egyptian cuepedition, has collected a great nuniLmr 
of such types. The combined effect is not as yet any uni¬ 
form shape liascd on abstract principles of selection; rather 
the foundodod is the shape of an onion, a reed-hke efUor- 
csccncc of leaf from the bulb, or, In other example^ a com- 
pressioD together of the root-leaves occoniiiig to the manner 
of several kinds nf plant. From this base, then, the ttiJn 
stem breaks upwards straight, or mounts as column with 
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twisti!d coib, ftntl the capital is also ^ separalloti of leaves 
from branches which suggests the process of a flowcj. 'Fhe 
iniimtrorjj, however, is not true to Nature, hut the pkiiL like 
forms are drained off under the architecliiTnl impulse, and 
made to approximate to circular,, geometrical, and regular 
fornis, nr straight lineSj so that such columnSj in thtJir 
entirety, resembk whai are usually described aj arab^ues. 

(ry) This is not the place to enter into a general discus* 
Sion of the arabesque for the reason that notronaJly it maria 
precisely the transiiicin from the afchitecture which adopts 
as Its |>aaLc form the natural omanisra to that which by its 
adoption of a more severe regularity is more strictly archi' 
tectonic^ IVhen, however, the art of building has become 
free in its definitive cbamclcr it relegates arabest^ues to the 
function of decoration and ornament. The)' tire then pre¬ 
eminently forms of plants straint.*d off^ so to speak, or fornis 
which originate from plants together with entwined forms 
of animals and human beings, or forms of animals in thcir 
passage^ over to plantdife. In so far os they purport to 
authenticate a symbolical significance the transitional pas- 
age betwticn the different spheres of the animal kingdom 
hold good for it. Apart from such an interpretation they are 
simply the play of the imagination in the selection, com¬ 
bination and articulation of the most diverse forms of Nature, 
For architcclural ornamentation of this kind, in the inven¬ 
tion of which the imagination finds scope for its activity in 
the most varied creations of every kind, not even deluding 
utcnsiLs and drapery, the fundEunental detenninam and type 
IS this^ that whether it be plants, leaves, flowersj or animals, 
all are made loapproKimalc to the abstract figures of science, 
in other words Utc inorganic, For thb reason «c frequently 
find i^abesques Lo be stiff, untrue to organic Ufe; and it is 
on this account that they arc not tin frequently condemned 
and art is blamed for the use of them. This is exceptionally 
true of painting, though Raphael liirnsclT did not scruple to 
paint arabesques in great profusion, characterized with Ific 
highest charm, nobility of feeling variety, uud grace- No 
doubt arabtstpies ore an antiihcsls to nature, whether tve 
compare them widt organic forms or iho rigid laws of 
inimhanlcsj but an opposition of thb kind a not merdv a 
right of art generally, hut even an obligation uiidvr wlikb 
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arthil^^tiirc ia bound. It is only by lliis mc^an^ tlijil Hying 
fcFttns Wi other respccls unfitted for the art of building arc 
tnndc adaptable^ to the truly tirchitectural style and brought 
into harmony with it. Such an adaptability is olTered in an 
eicepUonally close degree by vtgetablc Nature, which Is 
also In the East utilisi^ to an eattravagant extent in arab’ 
pquesj in other words plants are not as yet individual ob¬ 
jects which possess feeling, but natuiully present themselves 
as adapted to ardiil^lutal design, by virtue of the fact 
that they form coverings and protection against rain, sun¬ 
light, and wind, and, generally speaking, do not possess the 
free wcillation’ of lines which breaks forth from the resularity 
of scientific conceptions,* Architecturally used the regularity 
of Icavcif already present is yet further subjected to rule in 
the definition of rondure and straight line, so that by this 
Tptians everything which it is possible to regard as distor¬ 
tion, unnaturalneas, or stiflbess in the ptant-forms is funda- 
mentally to be considered as a tians formation adapted to 
the requirements of what is genuinely architectural. 

In some such way in die cohinan the real art of building 
poss^ from that which is purely organic imitation to the 
definite purpose of ^entific rulei and from this to a position 
which again approximates to the organic result. We find it 
necessary to draw atteiubn to this twofold point of departure 
from the actual necessities and the purposeless self-subsist- 
ency of architecture, because the true type unites both prin¬ 
ciples. _ The beautiful column origuiiiles ifi the natural form, 
which b ^cu trunsformed into the post, that is, it submits 
to the uuiroimity and scientific precision of form. 

^ ^ Thill 15, ihe ftee trcitniient. of ilii£ tuuhr JtdfnliSc fainii of Abstiac- 
tiM oiihcr than limiicd to ipedfiif modes of or^tank fomi in Nutuiv. 

ptr GgjftanajsifJtdf. The priopplc of tdcatific 

atduLocturc. 


CHAPTER U 

CLASSICAL ARCHITECTURE 


^ HE art of buiMing, when it has attained the position 
^ peculiarly its own and adequate to its notional content 
is subservient in its products lo an end, and a significance 
which it does not itself essentially possess, 1: becomes an 
inorganic environtnenha whole thatisccM>Tidinaledand built 
comformably to the laws of gravity, whose oonfigurations an* 
subject to^t which is severely regular, straight, rectangular, 
circular, the relations of dehnite num^r and quontityj that 
which is essentially limited measure and strict conformity to 
rule, beauty consists in this very relation to purpost 
which, in its freedom from direct^ admixture with what is 
organic, spiritual, and symbolical, and despite the fact that 
it subMives an end, nevertheless combines in an essentially 
exclusive totality, which suiTers its own aim to appear through 
Jt5 modificaltons, and in the harmonious ccK>rdination of 
Its relations clotheis that which is purely adapted to purpose 
in the farms of ^uty„ Architecture, however, at this stage* 
corresponds to its notion, for the reasoo that it is not 
in a position to endow that which is in the most aiLvWai 
sense spiritual with a fully adequate existence, and is con¬ 
sequently only able to jaform whai is external and devoid 
of aptrit in its contnuted appearance with that which is 

SpintuaL ^ 

We propose^ in our consideration of this art of building 
in which the relation of service is as truly a characteristic S 
that of liesuty, to adopt the foTlowing course of argument. 

In thtjat instance we have to tistabltsh the 
m/ierr and character of the same. 

’ TaiiAediiie imltilion, llmt!», 

* Of claulcat *rr. 
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we fihall have lo adduce the partiatiar funda- 
dfilerinireints of the arclntectonic types which are 
dcdticible froin the uhciior purpHSse which the classital work 
of art iy erected to subseri'e. 

Thirdly^ we propose to sqn'Cf the concrete rea.IItj' which 
resulu from the development of class teal architectnrt 
I do nor, however, propose in discussing any of the above 
relations to enter into detail, hat will limit myself to points 
of most general significance, a restnetion more easy to 
obsem; in the present case than it was in that of the s>an- 
bolical type of building* 


I* T(fE Crkekal Character or Classical 
Architecture 

(tr) In conformity with the pnndple I have already more 
than once adverted to the fundamental idea of the genuine 
art of building consists in this, that the spiritual import is 
not exclusively reposed in the work of construction itself, 
which by this means becomes an Independent symbol of 
significatioad hut, with the convetse result, that this 
sjginficanoe secures its free existence outside ihc limits of 
architectnre, 'Oiis existence may be of a twofold character, 
to the extent in other words that another art of extensive 
range—I refer, above all, to the art of sculpture of the true 
domical tjpe—sets before us luid gives independent form 
to the Significance, or the individual mag jn himself receives 
and gives cITect to the same in the active verity of his life* 
Apart fmm this,’ these two aspects may sdll appear togcEher. 
Alien, therefore^ the Oricnial arcliiiecture of the J^bylon- 
la^, Hindoo^ EgypiianSj on the one hand, gave sym¬ 
bolical form, in images of independent consistency, to that 
which TOs reckoned among these people as the absolute and 
true, of, from another aspect, enclosed, despite its external 
natural form, that which was conserved after death—iq con¬ 
trast^ to this wliat wc find now [5—whether we re^ird it 

relatively to art's activity, or to the life ofnctiml existence_ 

that the spiritual is ttpvirattd from the work of const ruction 

t dn Inn^rn. 

' luAt ii, aput fftwd the clurknl tfpt. 
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in indfptndf/ti^tiiu Tof itBclf,. and tirchitccturt bccomi^ ihe 
tassaf of what 13 spiritiHl^ which consMtutes the rqgl sifj- 
nUlcancG and the dctcfmiimling end* Tills end is consc- 
quc:ndy predominant. ItcontroiiS the entire work; It deter¬ 
mines ihu fundaincnul form of the same tin less than its 
extemal skeleton, and neither suETt-rs the nmttrrnl nor the 
individual's imagination and caprice to assert their inde* 
pendence In a self substantive way, as was the case in sym¬ 
bolical architecture, or to develops over and boyand the true 
purpose of the work, a superituity of man i fold parts and 
configurations^ as is the case in the romantic type. 

{/') In considering a construction of this character we 
ImvCj thcrtj first to asa onrseh-cs not’meraly what are the cir¬ 
cumstances under which it was erected^ but w'hat b ita aim 
and purpose* To make its construction compatible with 
such considerations, to have a due regard for climate, 
posit ton*, and the environing landscapot to create a whole^ 
one in spontaneous co-ordination, by a rqjatd for oil those 
aspects as subservient to one purpose, this b the task 
stated broadly, in the entire rulfilmcnt of which theinsrincta 
and genius of the artist will appear conspicuous. Among 
tlie Greeks we find that it is public buildings, temples, colon¬ 
nades, and halls utilized for ibc ordinary rest and commerce 
of the day, approaches, such os the famous ascent of the 
Acropolb In Athens, which ore pre-eminently the objects of 
the builder's an. Privare residenci^ on the other hand, 
were of a very’ simple character. With the Romans, on the 
contrary. It is the luxurious character of private houses, es¬ 
pecially villas, which becotnes protuinent; and we may say 
tlic same thin^ of imperial palaces, public baths, tlreatres, 
circtiscs, ampliitheatrcs, aqueducts, and springs. Buddings 
of this type, however, the utility of which throughout re- 
ntains the commanding and directing principle, arc merely 
able to accept beauty in a mom or less decoratlvr^ 

The object moat compatible with freedom of treatment in 
this sphere is that of Felimon—the icmplc-house as the en¬ 
closure of no individual which itself is appropriated by fine 
art, and pbced before us by sculpture as the statue of the 
god. 

ff) In the pursuit of aims such as thoae above mentioned, 
then, genuine architectuic appears to be more free than the 
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lymbolic type of the previous stage, wbieh seises on the 
or^nir forms frooi Nature, nay, mote free than scuEplure, 
which is eoQipfiUed to accept the iiuman form it finds, and 
unitL's itself with them and their general relations os pre¬ 
sented it. Ciosaical architeciure lathcr invents its fomis 
and their ednfiguration, so far as the content is concerned 
from ends of spiritual import and iq respect to form from 
human reason vrithout any proiotsrpc. Thia greater freedom 
must, in a relative sense, be adadited; but tho pnsvince in 
which it b exercised remains restricted, and the treatment 
which belongs to tlie classical art of building, on account of 
the rationality “ of its forms is, taken as a wholev somewhat 
of an abstract and dry character, 

Frcdcricli von Schtegel has described ardiitecture as a 
frozen music; and In truth both these arts repose on a 
harmony of relations, which admit of being referred, to num¬ 
ber, and are consL^uimlly readdy grasped in their funda- 
mcnEol characteristics. In our oivn case the fundamental 
determioant for these essential traits and theix simply more 
^ious and imposing, ormorecliaiming and ck-gant relations 
is supplied by the dwelling-house, that is, walls, columns, 
htams brought together in the wholly crysudline forms of 
sdentiSc deducLion. ^Vhat the relations art we are not 
perrnhtt-d to reduce to the bare determfrunts of number 
atid measure. But an oblong, quadrilateral figure with right 
angles is more pleasing than a square, because in the case 
of the oblong we are more thus aflectial both by equaUty 
and inequality.^ if the one dimeiision, namely breadth, is 
half as large as the other, we have a relation which please^; 
with an oblong which is long and narrow the reverse is the 
case, .A.long with this the mechamca] relations of support 
and Mng supported must likewise be maintained m their 
genuioe measure and law ; a hea^'y ontablalure, for instance, 
connoi' rest on slender and delicate colmnns; or conversely 
great structures be prepared in order after all to by on 
them something very light. In all these muttrnl rebikus, 
Hucb as that of the breadth to the length and height of the 

'■ That ii, the scientific ceiwii: of abstmt^t pntuuplc or mie. 

^ tVfil m dir Gitkkkiit ttitJ Uft^arkktit rV/. Thit 

t», tnore pl^isiire u dsttvcii fratn canliott ihso mere iimilariiy, Ht 
then (juajffita or ilic gmeml ^niirripli^. 

m r 
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bEiilding, the hetgbt of the columns to their thidkness, the 
btervi^ts and number of the columns, the chanicttr and 
variety or eimpUdty of dccomtionsr the si^e of nianyphnll^ 
borders, and so forth, a secret prirtciple of rhythm pre^'ails 
among the ancients, which the instinct of the Greieks before 
aU others has discovered; from which he may no doubt now 
and again deviate in points of detail, but the fnndamental 
relations of which he is in general bcutid tq preserve in 
order that he may not fall: away from beauty, 

j* The FuNDAiiESTAL Determikakts or AHCnirEo- 
TURAL Forms tAE,£N SEVEUAti-V 

(a) VVe have already alluded to the old Gontroversy 
whether the mateml of wood or stone ta to be accepted as 
the point of departure in budding, and whether alio U is 
from thU di^ercnce of material that the archhectuml types 
proceed. For the real art of building at least, in eo (ar as it 
lays emphasis on the aspect of ultimate purpose and elabor¬ 
ates the fundamental type of the dwelling on the lines of 
beauty we may accept wood as the more origiual of the two. 

This is the conclusion of Hirt, following in this re^ct 
Vitruvius, and bis conclusion his been much dispuiecL I 
will in a few words ol!er my owit view on the matter in 
dispute. In the ordinary course of such reficetJons we seek 
to discover the abstract and simple law for a concrete result 
assumed as already present. It U in this way that Uirt looks 
for the basic model of Greek buildings, in like manner the 
design,^ the anatomical framework, and finds it, so far os 
form and the maLterial connected with it is concemed, in the 
dwelling and building of wood. No doubt a house as such 
is built mainly os a dwelling, a protection against storm, 
min, weather, animaU, and human beings, and Tuqoircs Ofi 
enclosure tliat is complete, in order that a [amjly or 1 larger 
community of men nmy cqtlect in independent seclusion 
and may look afier thetr necessities and pursue their avoca- 

SurA/tkmU, ihfti ii, eariiythiay er a rhydinuc mm-cmcni bclwecn 
fhe scraai pltt** 

* 1 pncAuae h ite ainnini; of tSle TA/ctrif turre. That it ibe 
porpo-Kful motive Qf the architcctaml skeki^ of die labtic—wtut 
explains it ratiervallj. 
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Lions m such swlusion- Ttic house b a. slructune thrcHiglioui 
»fith a«dc^nilc pgjposc, a crculbn of mankind for human 
objects For iIits reason we find him occupied upon it in 
mwy ways and with many objects, and the structum is 
articulated in an aggregate pile uf kinds of mechanical 
ways of mutual intcrkccmeat and imposition' in order to 
hold in position and sectire, according to the laws of grai-ity,, 
what men are compelled to look after, that hr, the making 
^hle what is erected,* the claaing it in, the support of what 
is superimpostjd, and not luerely in the way of support, but, 
where the structure rests horizontally, the preservation of it 
in such a position, and, further, the uniting of all that 
claves together at nooks and comers and so oru Jfow it is 
quite true that the house makes it necessary that the en- 
dosure should be complete; and for this walls arc moat 
sers'icesJik and safest; and from this point of view the 
building of stone appears most to answer the purpose. Wc 
may, however, with <^ual ease construct our fence with posts 
standit]g in juxtaposition, opoo wliidi then be^s will rest, 
which at the same time both bind togethdrr and secure the 
perpendicular posts* Finally we come to the cover of all 
and roo&ngr In the temple house, inareover, the fact of 
CTLclosuic U not the main fact of importance, but the feature 
of support and being supported. For this mechanical result 
the wooden structure is obviously the nearest to hand and 
the most natorul. For the post, as that which supports, 
which at the same time requires a means of conjunction, 
and sulTeirs the same lo weigh on it in the shape of the 
cross-beam, constitutes here aU that goes to the root of the 
matter, lliis essential division of parts and connection as 
well as the assocklton of these aspects foradefmlte purpose 
Wougs lo the V€uy naCune of a wooden structure, which has 
its necessary material directly supplied h by the tree. In the 
tree we <ind olre^y, without working upon it to any con- 
sidcraUk or Laborious extent, both post and beam, in so far 

^ It It tjcciulile that H«gel uses tW woid In its primuir 

mte of shifting." 

• The ulca h flt^Uy conruMtl in the course of Ibc hii[cd«, Ji [1 
evoE the rirEeesnty to build t sLiliIe hcniac vbieh. 

be bdH in posUloR, etc, but tiu; MfiKture which ibat Eocctdty forcu 
men to coiumct in a. cerUin in,y. 
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as, that the wood ilrcady by iEself possesses a. deflmte form 
and consists of sqMuate lengths, cnort or less in ibfi straight 
linct len^s which esm be brought together Into rectangular 
comers no leis than those whidi are acute or obtuse, and in 
this way provide comer piLLiirs;, supports, cross-heains and 
roofi Stone, on the contrary, never at any time possesses a 
form so definite^ In contrast to the tree it is a fonnless 
marts, which first must be intentbivally lEolated and worked 
upon, in order that it may fit in ^tapositioni to or super-^ 
position on other pieces and so once more be brought to^ 
gether witli suclu It requires, in short, several processes 
before it receives the form and serviceabiencss which wood 
already possesses independently-. Morco^'cri stone material, 
when it is used in gnit masses, indtos rather excavations 
and generally speaking, being ai> relatively form* 

less, is capable of every' bind of form, for which reason it 
is rather the congenial material for the symbolical as also 
the romantic types of building, while wood, by' reason of its 
natural form of straight stems, is demonstrably without 
mediation more semcenble to that more severe type of pur* 
]> 05 e and observance of rule, which is the fountain'head of 
classical architecture. In this respect the structure of stone 
is mainly predominant with the self-substontive type of 
building, afthough even among the Egyptians, in their 
colonnadc^s bordered with plintlis, other consideratioiis 
supervene, which the structure of wood is able more readily 
and in the first instance to satisfy. Conversely we do not 
find that closaical architecture restricts itself entirely to 
buildi^s of wood, buL on the contrary, where it is elabor¬ 
ated in conformity' with beauty, exccali^ its buildings in 
stone; hut in such a. way, however, that we are from a cer¬ 
tain point of I'icw still able to recognize in the architectural 
forms the original principle of the wood stnictiiiB^ if also 
from a further one definite relations attach which do not 
belong to that kind of building os such^ 

(^) The points of fundamental importance, which em¬ 
phasize the dwelling-house as the basic type of the temple, 
may be in all essential particulars enumerated as follows, H 
we consider with closer attention the house in its mechanical 
relation to itself we shall find, in accordance wlih what wc 
have already stated, on the one hand, mosses of Evrchitectural 
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form winch scrte jiy and, on the other* those that 

being united for stability and secudty. 
Tfurmy* we have before us the definite aspect of enclosure 
and hinita tion according to the tliree dimensions of iength, 
breadth, and height, A constmetion* moreover, which, hy 
the fact of its being a mutual co rrdati on of definite aspects 
dist^t from each other* is a concrete whole, is bonnd to 
declare this unity in its constitution. So we find here that 
cssentiiil difference arise wluch perforce assert thcmselvea 
no lew tn their dii’bion and specific elaboration than they 
do in thetr rational ^oaftixas. 

(a) Of finit importance in this respect to oonaider Is the 
asfiect of serwee in the way of support Whm we speak of 
masses that suppon we commonly, under the influence of 
^ the wall os the mast secure and 

reliable means of liupport. Support as such, however* as we 
"^eady seen* is not the exclusive principle of the 
Wall; for the wall serves essentially as a means of enclosure 
nna^conncction, and for this reason is a predominant feature 
in the ron^ntic type of building. What Is the peculiarity of 
Gtok architecture is this, that it git^es direct fomi to the 
principle of support by it^lf, and for this object employs 
columns as a fundamental contribution lo the purpose and 
beauty of its arcbitectuic^ 

{aa) llie aim of the column is to support and only this; 
and although a series of columns set up in a straight line 
make n boundary* sucli an enclosure falls short of a secure 
wail or pamtion* and is, in fact, expressly caned ted by the 
geuuino partition and placed in a posirion of free inde* 
pend^ee. Owing to this exdusive object of support which 
t^rtmns la the column, tt is of first importance that it 
iihould display the aspeci: O'f such a purpose rdallvdy to 
the weight which rests upon it. Consequently it should 
neither oe too strong nor too slender, nor a^iii too coni' 
pressed, not mount upwards to such a Iieight and with such 
though the weight upon it was not Irtated piously, 
\Pi>) -'wd just as this column is thus diffcrentmied from 
Uiu eucloiing wall, or fence* it is further froai another point 
o tbatiiicl from the mere pcsf. In other words, the 
^st IS fixed directly tn the ground and ccasea with like 
uuectness at the precise point where a wciglit is reposed 
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upon iL For Tfhich reason its determinate length, its coni' 
men cement and tertni nation cquaU>'^ appear as a rJL-^tive 
limitatian by means of something else, as a deterininacy 
which is the result of chance^ which it does not possess ia 
its own right. Commcticcinent and termination, however* 
are dehning charactcristtcs* which arc part of the very notion 
of the supporting column* and consequently must declare 
themselves in it as the conditions' of its own substance. 
This is the ground of the fact that architecture, in the 
elaboration of its beauty, assigns to the col am n a base and 
a capital. In the I'cscan order, no doubt, we find no bose^ 
the column springs immediately from the grounti This 
being so^ however, the length appears to the vision os 
somethidg accidentaL We arc ignorant whether the column 
has not b^ to some undefined estent diivcn into the soil 
by the superimposed wei^hL In order that its cominence' 
men! must not exj^se this undefined and accidental appear¬ 
ance it must intention have the foot assigned to it, on 
which it stands* and which expit^ly eoablus us to rticqgdTze 
the commencement as in reality such. Art will therefore 
affirm as part of its function that the column begins at a 
certain place and for the rest it will make the security* and 
stable subsistence obvious to the eyes, and set the vision at 
rest in this respect also. For similar reasons our column 
should terminate in a capital* which is quite as much evi¬ 
dence of the real function of being a support as it is an 
affirmatioti of the fact that the column terminates here. 
This conception of a commencement and oonclusion which 
ate both deliberate is what affords us, in fact, the prufounder 
explanation of base and capital. An analc^ous case Is that 
of a cadence in music* which requires a secure resdlution, 
Or that of a book which should terminate without a. full stop, 
or should start off without a capital letter* in the iri^king of 
which, however* especially in the Middle Ages*'large il¬ 
luminated letters have been employed, with rimiW decora¬ 
tions at the work's ODncIusion* in order to bring prominently 
before the mind the facta of commencement and termina¬ 
tion. However much, tlierefore, both base and capital 
appear to exceed what is obviously required we muit not 

' Jhrt “Ii3 Tmtijiie [jKlti'^Ls poasil^ly idcquaie 

Sctc. 
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regard them as a decorative superfluity^ or think of simply 
dedunmg theiri ffom the example af Egyptian columns, 
irhich still imitate the type of the vegetable kJcgdoirc 
Figu^ of organic design^ such os are repfesenied by sculp¬ 
ture in animal and hunton form, begin and terminate in the 
free outline they thcEnscIves pnesent, for it is the rational 
oigmiisra itself^ which gives outline to the form working 
thereon from its own intrinsic nature Architecture, on the 
contraryi, possesses for the column and its strapes nothing 
l«yond the mechanical relation of support, and the spaital 
^tonce from the ground to the point where the weight that 
is support'^ tcnninates the column- Art, however, is bound 
to etnphadiie and disclose the'particular aspects which Lie 
together in this determinate relation for the reason that 
they are essential features of the column. Its precise 
length and its twofold boundary both above and bdow, that 
is, no less than its relation as support, must consequently 
not appear as coming to it inddentally and by virtue of 
wmelhuig else, but must also be represented as immanent 
in its very being, 

H'ith ^pert to the form of column other than its base 
and capital, it is in the (irst place round, ciicuhur-sliapcd, 
for it has to stand up in free and independent self- 
SKlusion, The most essentially simple, securely exclu¬ 
sive, mtionally defined,' and most regular line is in fact 
the dreic- For this reason the column already proves 
from its shape that it is not adapted to form an even 
surface when placed in adiacent rows, os is the case with 
adjacent posts which arc squared to the rectangular corner, 
and so present walls and partitions, but it has merely the 
object to offer a support under its own self-limitation- 
Moreover the columnar structure is ordinanly reduced in 
siie gradually, as it ascends from oue-third of its height, it 
becomes less in circumference and thickness, because the 
portions ben^th have to carry that above, and it is felt 
necessary to,emphasize and make obvious also this me¬ 
chanical retaTion of the several pons of the column itself- 
Finally, we frequently find that columns are grooved; the 

' prctjjljly bis Li hti mind when tuteg the expression cy^- 

I he dijiia Mlatugy between the Klf-ndkisive eoncrclti- 
n£u oi and the ccnip'IcEcDEsi of ihc cimlai 
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rpson or this is Crrofold, firsts csscDtially to diveisiry the 
simple Tom, and secondly to nirakethecclocnn^ apptat more 
thick by means of such a division where this b necessoiy, 

(ry) Akliough. then, the column is set up in iodependent 
isolation it hoa none the less to moke it appear evident that 
it is not placed there for its own sake, but aa subservient to 
t^he mass which it is erected to support. In so far as the 
house requires a boundary on every side the singular column 
is thertTore not eufficienb but others have to be placed 
adjacent to it. in otlier words we come upon the definite 
conception of a diversity of columns placed in a sertis. And 
when JH^eral columns support the same xveight this common 
Sendee is at the same time that which determines the equal 
height which they all poscss and which unices them to¬ 
gether, iji other words the beanu This marks the transition 
from the aspect of support to the opposed object $up* 
ported. 

{/J) TItat which columns support is the tntaMniurt super- 
imposed 'I'ho relation of most importance to Ixi considered 
here is that of r€£laHgi 4 lurih\ Not merely in Its relation to 
the ground* but alscj in tliat to the entablature the sum 
pordng structure must be rectangular. For the horiiontal 
position is by the laws of gravity that which is alone intrin¬ 
sically the most stable and huing, and the right aivgle the 
only definitely secure One* The acute and obtuse angles art, 
on the contrary, indefinite, and both Viry in thdr degree 
and are subject tO' contingency. 

W'c may difletentiate iKMWeeri the component parts of the 
entablature at follows: 

(au) The arth'fFavf, that is, the main beam, rests im¬ 
mediately upon the columns which stand adjacent in a 
dirrei line of equal height; this unites the coluuntis together 
and places on them a wdght shared equally. As and 
nothing more, ic merely requires the form of foui-ltivcJ 
surfaces mutually related as rectangular in all three dimen¬ 
sions and their abstract regularity. Owing to ^he fact, how¬ 
ever, that the architrave as to one part of it Ls supported 
by the columns, and in another consiiiules the stay of ilic 
rest of the entablature, and it is from this iatltr again that 
Itself receives the necessary relation of being .1 support 
progressive architecture also places in cxternril rL'IicI this 
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iwofold aspect of the msSn beam by emphaeiiing in the 
upper^rtions of the aspect of support by means of jutting 

E iinths and so forth. In this respect therefore the main 
earn is not merely related to Lhe columns which support it, 
but in like degree to other burdens whicl:i repose upon it* 
These in the first instance constitute the /nesf* 
Hie border or frieze consists in one part of it of the tops of 
the joists,' which nest on the entablature, in another part 
of the spaces between the same. Tor this reason the frieze 
contains more essentbl dilTecences than those distinguish¬ 
ing the architrave, and h bound to emphasiie them more 
sharply, cspeeially in the ciase where ardiitecture, although 
executed in stone materials, follows more stringently the 
fundamerLtal type of the wood coiistrucLiom This is sup¬ 
plied us by tlifi distinction between trfglypha and metopes* 
In other words iriglyphs are the tops of the benins which 
are divided into ihm spaces, the metopes arc the rect¬ 
angular spaecB lietween the sepamte IrigLyphs. In fonner 
times they were in nil probability left bare, in later, how¬ 
ever, they arc fiUed up/ nay, even covered over and decorated 
wiih reliefs. 

(yy) The frieze, moreover, which rests on the entablature, 
carriet the iPrtaih or tamm. The function of this is to 
support the roof, which completes the whole upwards* Here 
we at once meet with questions of what form tlus final 
limitation is to bev For we may have in this respect two 
Iciuds of termination, dfher the horizon tal and rcctangtiW, 
or the one inclined to an acute or obtuse angle* If we look 
at the mere question of natural necessity we shall see that 
Southerners, who suffer little from rain and storm, merely 
require protection from sunlight; in their case a horizontal 

' It u DDt qiiUe clflir wlui mralUi by ihc 

t^irn. ^ Tht tKbnicAl wrfjrd tfaiL eDrrcsptijqjds lo b 

jabu here, aro/iMling la thcr word* tbar follow, it noaU appsar to 
ciiber the bammitvl line of the srcliitnive or the culitc 
gruwth of itw iriclyph. As he usa ihe wnstiJ ZtofKh*nravmtn iifiiT vtc 

S peaw !■> tit itrivm jja ibt loittr i.titrniitin. The iritzr, of count, wa* 
e colirt sp&tc btlwetfi comice usd o^xiliiltuvt] EnrCtadiJi^ luih irb 
filypha 3idd incta]ics* 

/ CalledTfiey wttedlvtdcfl Ity two guUcn or diilLf. Tjic 
tfi^ypli abghdy |*roj!«tcd Bikl uhlii^ it^rpcoihcululy CiWfike and 
uchiliaw. 
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and rectangular rooftng of hau^ b likely to ^^Qrth' 

erners, on tht contrary, Lave to protect themselves i^nst 
inevitable showers of rain, against contingency of snow, 
that the weight may not prove too great ; they require 
indinin^ roo^. At the same timer irt the case of a hoe art 
of buildtng, mere necessity is not only of account; &s art it 
has also to satisfy the profounder requirements of what is 
pleasing and b^utirul. What mounts upwards from the 
ground must be conceived with a base,, a foot, on which it 
stands and ^hich sert'es it and in addition to this 

columns and the partitions of genuine architecture supply 
us visibly with the mamj ef snfipprf. That which closes all 
above, the roofing, has no longer to support a weight, but 
m^y to be supported, and is bound to declare m itself 
this definite aspect that it no longer supports anything. In 
other words, it must be so constructed that it is actually 
unable to support, and consequently fine down to an angle, 
whether it be acute or obtuse. Ancient temples have in 
consequence no horizontal roofing, but two roof surfaces 
which meet at obtuse angles, and it is out of consideration 
for beauty that the building is thus terminateil In short, 
roof surfaces that are horirontaJ do not give us the appear- 
ance of a building entirely complete; a horizontal flat may 
always add further weight to its height; this the line in 
which inclining roof surfaces terminate is no longer able to 
do. To take an analogous cose tn the art of pointing, it is 
the pyTantidal form in the grouping of figures which best 
saLjfies artistic taste. 

(y) The final determining factor which we have to con^ 
sider is that of the the and partitions. 

Columns na doubt support and form a boundary, but they 
do not enclose; they are, on the contrary, as such boundary, 
incompatible with the interior which is hemmed in by walls. 
If wc require such art absolute enclosure we must have also 
thick and solid dividing walls erected. This Is actually the 
case in temple construction, 

(tm) Wft have notlnng further to add wrth respect to 
walls except the fact that they must be budt in sx sliaight 
and even line and perpendicularly for the reason that walls 
tlial rise obliquely to acute and obtuse angles present the 
threatening aspect of collapse, and possess no direction 
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once and for all secarely defined; it can merely appear as 
a rn!«er of chance that Ihey are reared in whatever xnore 
acute or obtiise angle it may happen^ to be. The demand 
of scienlihc rule and purpose alike is here also once raorc 
for the right angle, 

(/J/J) Owing to the fact that walls act as enclosures no 
Icsa than as means of support^ while we restricted the true 
function of the column to that of mere support, we approxi¬ 
mate to the conception that where we have to satisfy these 
two distinct needs of support and enclosure columns may 
be set up and miy be united to one another hy means of 
tliick walls In such partitions; it is thus that wo get h&if 
In this way, for example^ Hirt, following Vilrtivius, 
makes a start in his original type of constructiuo with four 
comer-posts. I f the necessity of an e nejosure is to be satisfied 
no doubt our columns, if wc ire obliged to Include such, 
must be walled up and it is not difficult to prove that half 
columns date from remote antit^uity. Kilt, for instance,' 
affirms that the employment of half columns is as old as the 
art of building itself, and deduces thiar origin from the 
oumstanee that columns and piers suppoited and carried 
the roofing and other superimposed structures, but at the 
same time rendered partition walls necc^iy as a protec¬ 
tion against sun and inclement weather. Since, however, the 
columns already supported the main building in a sufficient 
manner, it was not necessary to cnscl partition walls of 
either so thick or firm a material as the columns, and con¬ 
sequently this latter, os a rule, abutted on the exterior of the 
building. This theory of ibdr origin may be coirect, but for 
all that half columns are repugnant to a rational view of 
them; we have, in short, here two ends striding side hy 
side in oppo$iticHi and essentially ff/t/oumiing eiith etAtr, 
without any law of necessit)’ being discfosed. It is of course 
posnble to defend half columns, if the point of departure in 
considering even the column is so strictly that of the structure 
of wood, ih^t wc regard their essential function to be that 
of an enclosure. Placed in thick walls, however, the column 
has lost dU its significance; it is degraded to the mere post. 
The initj column Is in its nature round, usscnttolly com¬ 
plete, and cipresses by this very trait of cadusjveness in a 
'' IMi (fHW'A diA Qrundi. di*' Atitfii llrtlini. iSoS, S. [lt> 
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vleibk way tkal is anta^Chnbtic to an even surface^ and, 
conquer)tly, every inclLROn in n wail. If, therefofc, wc 
to have the support of walls such niiisi be even^ not 
ctrcular columns, but surfaces which can be eirtendcd evenly 
in a wall. 

As far back as 1773 Goethe exclaimed, with spirit to theKkc 
^ect in his youthf^ essay, *' On the G™aii Art of Builds 
ing"Whatdoes it matter to us,you philosophicalart-critsc 
of the latest French school, that original nmn, spurred on by 
hb needs to invent, drove into the ground four trunks, then 
fastened foorpoleson lop and covered the whole with branches 
and And after all it is wholly fobe to say that this hut 

of yours was the first begotten on earth. Two poles that 
cross each other at their ends, two behind and one stuck 
diagonally above in, forest fashion is and remains, as you 
may ^y day sec for yourself in the huts of the fields and 
the vineyard slopes, a far earlier discovery from whicli it is 
quite impossible for you to deduce a principle for your 
pigstye.” In other words Goethe seeks to prove that columns 
enclosed in walls placed in builditigs whoso essential object 
is that of mere enclosure have no meaning. Thb is not 
because he would not recogntce the b^uty of the column. 
On the contmr)', he is, loud in its praise, *' But take good 
cure," he adds, “not to employ them improperly; it ia their 
nature to s/it/rd w/j6w. Woe to the wretch who has soldered 
their slender growth In blockish walls,"' It is from such a 
point of view that he proceeds to consider the building art 
of the Middle Ages and our oVn time and otfjrms: "The 
column h of no value as a constihient feature of our dwell- 
ings: k ntthcr contradicts the essence of all our buildings. 
Our houses do not consist of Jourc^^umss in four corners; 
they con^i of fmr tvalh on four sides, which stand in the 
plait of all whmHS^ totally eicludc such, and where ihey are 
thrust in they arc a burdensome Euperfluiiy, Thkappbts to 
our palaces end churches, subject to one or two exceptjona; 
which it b not tieccssaiy to pankularbe,'' We *have in th« 
above statement, which is the result of independent oi>sErva, 
lion of the facts, the principle of the column correctly ex, 
pressed 1'he column must place its fool down in front of the 
wall and appear in complete indL'pendence of it. In our 
more tnodem nrchltectiire no doubt we find pilaslm freely 
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used; arcb^ccls, have, however, regarded them ns the re- 
peaCiflj adumbration of previous columns^ and made thera 
Oat rather than round. 

(yy) From, ibis it is clear Uiat though no doubt walls may 
serve as support, yet, for the reason that ibo function of 
support is already independently perFonned by columns^ 
they must, on their part m finished classical ajchitectims 
be accepted as essentially having for thdr object the en¬ 
closure. If they are taken as columns arc taken^ to provide 
means of supportt the essentially disdnct defining functions 
of these latter ore not, as is most desirable, p^omed obo 
as by distinct constituent parts of the building^* and the 
conception of what walls ought tn provide Is Impaired and 
confused. We consequently find even, in temples that the 
central hall, where the statue of the god was placed, to 
enclose which was the main object, is often left open in the 
upper paitt If, however, a roofing is required, the claims 
of the lofty style of beauty made It necessity that the same 
should be supported independently. In other words the 
direct imposition of entablature and roof on the enclosing 
walls Is purely a matter of necessity ivnd need; It is not 
appertinent to free architectunil beauty, because in the ait 
of classical buildings we require as means of support neither 
partitions nor walls, which would be rather derogatory to the 
design in so far as—^we have already notioed the fact—they 
put together contrivances and a wnll'^space of greater eateut 
than is actually necessary. 

‘Fhese would be the main distingulstung features which in 
classical architecture wc have to keep a|Kirt. 

(r) .iVIthough we may then, on the one hand, deebre it as 
a principle of first importance that the distinctions which 
have been summarily indicated must appear with thdr 
Jirijuts emphasized, U is equally neceasaiy on the other that 
Lhcychoidu be unittd in a ^BhQU, Vit will shortly, In conclu¬ 
sion, draw attention to this union which in architecture will 
be rather ;yid simply a juiitaposition, association, and a 
thorough eurhythmy of the entire constructiom Gcnemlly 
speaking the Greek tcinple buildings present an aspect wbieb 

I 11c mcHsj llinl the diiliact huicticiai me not asUgned to llit»e 
IcatorH of I he hLiildinf' Eo whicll they ure nuEitralily Ot tDMt CUCDtiilly 
rcblcd. 
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bolh satisfies^ and if ire mav tise Ihc eaqprtrsstDTi, sates us lo 
the full. 

^n) Thtire is no soaring up, hut ihe whole just i^xpands 
on tlie broad level and is extended without jmrtictilar eleva¬ 
tion. In order to view tite building^s face it jj barely neces¬ 
sary' to raise the sight with intention; it is, on the eoiittary^ 
allured to the bare expanse^ while tile building an of 
Cermanyin the Middle Ages strives up almost without mass 
and soars. Among the ancienta breadth, regarded as secure 
and convenient foundatlDn on the earth* is the main thing. 
Height is rather borrowed from the height of man, and 
merely is increased in proportion as the building increases 
in bn^th and wndth, 

(l 3 ) FurthettnoTe, embellishments are so edecicd that they 
do not impair the impression of simplidtj. For much olso 
depends on the mode of decomlion. 'rhe ancients, more 
particularly the Greets^ preserve here the finest sense of 
proportioru Extensive surfaces and lines of entire simplicity* 
for instancy do not appear so large in this undiipided sim¬ 
plicity as in the case where some variety, somewhat that 
destroys this uniformity is introduced, by which at once an 
extension of mora deGnite outline is presented to the Piston. 
If this eub^vision, however, and its adornment b wholly 
elaborated in detail, so that w'c have nothing before us 
but a variety and its dctoibi even the most imposing rela¬ 
tions and dimensions appear to be crumbled away and 
destroyed. The undents, therefore, as a rule are actuated 
in their worts neither to let the same and their propoftions 
by inch means appear in any way greater than they actually 
are, nor do they break up the whole by means of interrup¬ 
tions and embehbhments to the extent that—because all 
parts are smaJI and a unity is absent which shall once more 
bring evcrj'thing together and fuse it throughout—therefore 
the whole also shall appear as insignificant. To quite as 
little an extern ore their works of beauty in Ihcir perfection 
merely piled up as mere weight on the ground* or tower up 
out of all relation to their breadth to the skics^ They pre¬ 
serve in this respect, loo* the mean of beauty, and offer 
at the same time in their simplicity necessary scope to a 
duly pruponioned v^ely. Above all* however, the dominant 
feature of the whole and its simple partEculariiies appear to 
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pcmieali: in ihe ino$t Ininsparcnt way thnougH all and every¬ 
thing^ #nd overmasters the indivldiiaiity of the eonngurattdiii 
precisely icii llie way that in Lhc classical Idea! the universal 
substance retains its power to control what is accidental 
and particular, in which the euhg receives its living fomiT 
and to bring it into harmony with itself. 

(t) With regard to the disposition and artimilatian of the 
sevi^ parts of a temple we hndj. on the one hand, a very 
marked graduation of elaboration, and on the other much 
that is purely traditionul. The main distinctions that has'e 
an interest for us in this inquiry are limited tn the temple 
precinct enclosed by walls containing the image of 

the god* also the dwelling in front (n^raiot}* that in the rear 
and the colonnades that encircle the entire 
structure; A dnellmg in front and behind with a series of 
columns before it had originally the typical form* which 
Vitruvius culU a;j^jir,oomj.Vn(; to this was afterwards added 
a raw on either side of the building* that is the ; 

finally wc Iravu the completest form of elaboration in the 
where this row of columns is doubled throughout 
the circuit, and in the colonnades detached from 

the waJts* and which it is possible to pass round* as in the 
case of the colonnades above* are added in double rows 
with the interior of the ruo<c itself For such a type of 
temple Vitruvius instances as an example thecight-columred 
temple of Minerva al Athens, and the len-colutnncd one of 
Olympian J upiter/ 

We will pass over in this place the more detailed con¬ 
sideration of the number of columns no less than the nature 
of the mtervening spaces between themselves and the walls, 
and merely draw attention to the unique significance which 
such colDimades and forecourts, or halls possessed in general 
for the Greek temple. In these prostyles and amphipro- 
styles, ihat is, these siogk and double colonnades, which 
brought you direct Into the open sunshine* we observe that 
men can move about openly and free and cun group them-' 
selves 05 they* choose, or according to the chance of the 
momenL Columns are, in short, not an enclosure, but a 
limitation through which y'Ou can always pass, so that you 
can be partioUy within and without them at once, and at 

' Hirt, CfttAifJtte dfr Batttanii, iii, S. r^i-iS, and li, Si ISr. 
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any rale can cvcrwhcrc step from thcjn into the open day. 
In the same way the long walls at the back of the CjC^lumns 
do not penoiE of anjr pressure to one cenlml point, whithcf 
our sight may insiinctivety turn when the passages are 
crowded. On the contrary the eye is rather diverted from 
such a point of unity in every direction f and instead of ttic 
conception of a. congregation brought together for one pur¬ 
pose we observe a tendency outwards, and merely receive 
the impression of a means of spending the time devoid of 
seriousness, light-hearted, idle, and provocative of chatter. 
Within the endosurc no doubt we have suggested a pro- 
founder aim, but even here we find suiroundiog features;^ 
which more or less indicate that wc are not to take such a 
purpose too seriously. Consequently the impression of such 
a temple, though no doubt simple and imposing, is at the 
same time gay, open, and pleasing to the sense; the entire 
building, in short, is rather urranged as a place for stand¬ 
ing about in, strolling round, for ingress and egress than 
in order to enable an assembly of persons to concentrate 
their numbers m one spot shut off from tbc rest of the 
world. 


3. The DjFFEJiJL'rr Consteuctive Tvpks of Classical 
Architecture 

Casting Dur glance now on the different forms of con« 
smiction which offer us the predominant eiamplcs of dis¬ 
tinctive type in classical ardutectutc we may emptmsbe the 
following as most Important. 

(tj) What first arrests our altentioTi in this field are those 
kinds of buildiog whose lines of distinction arc most notice¬ 
able in their flp/ifJrtJw; for this reason 1 shall myself, loo, limit 
myself to a statement of the pre-eminently chanetetristic 
trails of the various types of column. 

The most famous among ibo orders ol ccjluinns ore the 
HonCt hnkt and C^finthmn^ over whose architectural beauty 
and adaptation to definite purpose, neither the research of 
earlier tmes nor our own has been able to add anything. 


* H« to ibeoctviutik ipIsceiJ rotiivJ. 
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^iccordfiig lo BltV 

^ nntieut Cireelc t^e of building beJongs in its^dectJiai- 
^ <^d*ness to the original and simple type of wood 
^hi[«tarc of b^ty,^ the so^ 
^ coltunni IS of no teal momenL 

^bnihi^^'S tins decomtjve chaartcr of tbt 

Connifuan. fhe Jmpoftant points in this inauirr ate the 
relauon of the height of coltrops to their tliicknei^^tlie type 
capital to be distinguished in each case, aSS! 
fitudly, the ^eater or less intervening spaces between the 

bnl!^ ” f diameter it appears too 

however, eicc^sodi a 

® tc» slim as a means of 

The respecuve intenals beiiram the columns 
^ in dose relation to the above 

=®I“^n3 appear more stout they should be 
placed n^er to one another, if on the coniraiy the im- 
p^ion they pro^cc is one of sUghtness and Sness the 
imenalj have to be larger. It is a matter of equal impon- 
^ this IS so whether the columns have a pedestd or 
her the capital is of higher or less ample sire;, ia 
without or with decoratEon, for it is by this mcarB that^c 
^lire cliaractOT of the column is altered. Wl[h regard to 

decoration, although it does not 
rise throughout of the same thickness, hut Ls apDreciablv 

there is A swelling which 

more ™nt limes no doubt, notably in the Middle Aizci 
use^f columns were converted to ^bi 

the smoothness of shaft was 

wero^en?*^ ^ wmuths of fiowerj 

of spiral form were 
ki"^ ^milar grounds; ihi^ however, Is 

c®>umn IS simply that of support, and to 
*Tj IS out they ought to rise iq a secure and straight 

„J ‘ Saa^., h g. 35,. 
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li„, «,d be »=lf«b««enf T^'onWi-^ 
nile in Tiiadon which, as Vitruvius 

”? .'^™„ nide®^ a^P^broader than when thdr 
SSrfiJJeMly smooth.’^h pooving we find earned 

‘’"r,^n*Sr“^SS^c mom dosely 

features of the Doric, Ionian, and Connthian order ol 
“'(:S”?n'1^ti«'b»iWin6s of stnjd^. ^ 

fuidimental fictions 

with the bolder lighmess *bi* 
them, but rests satisfied with foTOS of greater J^Siat 
the%« in the Doric type of bmldang. ^ 

the material aspect with its onerous weight stiU is ttot 
which is most in^ential, and is particularly apparent in th 
^Udo« of"h and height J^en a « 
in liRhtness and freedom the burden of heavy “ 

lIl«^r?omrif on the contrary its disposmon is one which 
suggests mainly breadth and a low elcv^on the 
im^on. os in the Doric style, is that of stability and 
solSl^ subservient to the dominant force of gravity. 
“&enay with this chararter 

trasted with the other two o”**^^* ^^SJ)vTa 

The more anaent examples do not rise aoo e 

heTSi’sTch™ ^ times their *diamcter^ not unf^ 

nuwtly they arc merely four timet that b^dth; for this 
5S>n tbev^Kive, by virtue of their unwieldiness. the^- 
nression of an earnest, simple, and unadorned manlincs^ 
such as we have exemplified in the temples at 
Corinth The later examples of the Done order, however, 
extend their columns to a height of seven times 
measure, and, for buildings other than templ^ A itruinw 
Td^ yrt another half diameter. More generally, howcv«, 
the distinctive character of the Done ‘ 

that it approximates most nearly to ^e 
of the wood building, although it is more receptive than 

» Br Hegel mestu apparently that tb^ mart be 

ID iheir e*tefnal fonn l^ woold diTcrt attention from ihclr cv^^nliJ 
character. 
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Tti^sn to dccoKittTC wotk md cnibcIliBhments. The 
Mlum^s, however, have almost without exception no dis- 

direetly on their fotjndfitioiL* 
and thcar capitals are arranged in the simplest tt-ay otil of 

ts sometimes left 

smooth, sometimes grooved with twenty tMlk which fre^ 

m circular form the ret of the way/ A^ 
r^ards the interval between the columns, according to the 
dder monuments, the breadth is twice the diameter of a 
wlumn, and only a few exceed this by a width between two 
^d two and a h^f diametcus. Another peculiarity of the 
J J^c type of building jn which it approaches the type of 
coi^tructign consists in lrigi)phs and metopes. In 
other words triglj^hs indicate in the frie« the topaof the 

the aichitrave culminates 
jruwrt^ there by means of pnsmarical incisions,* while the 

between one beam nnd another, 
and m the I>onc construction still retain the form of the 
Sir/^ ^ decoration they are frcrjuently covered with 

rdiefe, while beneath the triglyphs, which rest on the 
arcmtmvc, and as a culmination to the surfaces of Uic 
coreiceon their lower side, we Imre for embellishment six 
snull rani^ technically known as drops. 

ijS) In the Doric st> le we are already made aware of an 
adv^nre in the charectcristics of a soliditj- which alTccts us 
architecture this upward progress b 
/'i notable for its aicndemess, 

i>jd graces if stitl expressed in a simple way. The 
eight of the columns varies between that of seven and 

diameter at the base, and is 
termined, according to the conclusions of \llruriu5, pro- 


I proTutic this mcini Bcnerally diAt porllon 


^ t/nteri^K. 

bctifatn [He ground, 

an? iLtSj J thMl in Me case the drilti or jpoava 

* m die heas in ujure thaw. 

fk ^ tjtprewiwi fiWiw/S evtdenllr 

iiMciUJOh be! w«n the iLti, of .nj™ and b«S 
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emintidtly by tin: brcadUi of the inttrrpcnlng fip:L££$ of the 
columns, that is to say, where tliey are wider ihe calumns 
appear thinner, and consetjaently more slender, where they 
ate more natrow, howeverj they stouter and of less 

height* For this teison the architect is forced, in order 
to avoid an excess of ihinness or bulk, in Ute hrst case to 
reduce the height, and Ln the second to increase it* In the 
case, then* where the intervals exceed three diameters the 
height of the columns wfll merely carry ei^ht of such, where 
there is -On iutervaJ of two and a quarter nsing to three, the 
height rise to eight^d a half diameters. If the coluntnSf 
ho^evhr, are separated only by the width of two diometcTS, 
ihp height must be cxttmded to nine and a half times the 
^it, and in the extreme case of an interval of but one and 
o half times, such height will even rise to ten times the 
^readth of diameter* However, cases such as these latter 
orios appear very seldom, and, in so far os wc: may judge 
from such monuments of the Ionic tj-pe of building that 
have come down to us, the ancients made very scanty use 
of those relations which necessitated the more lofty columns* 

The Ionic type is furthcT distinguished fioto the Doric In 
this that the Ionic columns do not rise directly with thdr 
shaft from the substmeture, but are set up on a variously 
articulated and then in unobtrusive rejuvenescence 

fisc lightly in their slender height to their rapitals with a 
deeper hollowing our than in the Doric type, a brood groov¬ 
ing of four and twenty grooves. It is especially in ihJs 
cbnracteristic that the Ionic temple at Ephesus is dis¬ 
tinguishable from and in contmst to the Doric at Paestum. 
In the same Way we find an increase of variety and grace in 
the Ionic (^pitaL It has not only a carved coussinet,^ liuk 
le^e and plinth, but receives both to the right and left a 
spl^ winding, and at the sides a decorative kind of cushion, 
from which is derived its title of the pul vituted capital. The 
volutes at the end of the pad or cushion indicate the end of 
the column, which, however, may rise to n still grtater ele¬ 
vation, but in this possible increase mokes Itself essentiaUy 
a ctm^e* 

I The ttMiFimtf ii that part at i]>e tonic ofiital between tbe alMOw 
■eJ cjuartcT rCneil, which acrVea [o fijm Ike valufe* Theic Ur four 
vuIeUci et apixal Wrcitlii In live leoie capital 
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Coijipalibly with XUk sJender character of tiie iil ^Tcinp 
clecojrat[on of its columns the Ionic type of bLildinn re- 
<iu^ a less bulky weight in its beamsj and is ccKncmied 
III this »ray too to sficune an mercase of grace. By doino eo 
I t M longer su^csts as a predecessor as the Doric does the 
woM cottstrucuon, and consequently suffers iriglyphs and 
metopes to fall away m the flat frieze, introducing in their 
pLu:e as ju pnncjpal means of decoration, heads of sacri- 
ficiflj animala unit^ with Bowery coik, and, instead of the 
Buspendfcd mu tub lojia, we Gnd tooth-hlc omamentadon.* 
^ (>/ J-malJyj to come to tlie C/fftx/A/ajt order, wc find it is 
m f^danicnaUs comj«)sed upon the Ionic, only diat witli a 
similar slenderness it i-s elaborated in more tasteful luxurb 
consurnmalo finish of adornment and 
embellishment. Uke it content to possess the dehiute and 
^lous diiTsions of its structure as a l^o- from the wood 
Riding, It emphMi«js the same without permitting their 
on^n to be conspicuous by means of its decojalive work. 

^ j nianifoid ledges and borders on comke 

beam, on its weather moulds, its moulding flutes its 

p^menta and it? more tuxuriunt 
cEipji^, a multiplicity of pleasing features. 

** exceed in 

® “ grooving of similar 

column, 

but It appei^ more slender and above all more exuberan; 
by virtue of a loftier capital: For the capital's bdght is 
at ^ ^^^meter beneath, and has 

’'ol'ites which 

white 1°^ the prerioas type to foil off. 

White the part below js decorated with acanlhufi leaves. The 

mv? plajihings m a bttle basket and placed it on her 
pavt* iivhcre ^ pinthus plant sprang op The leaves very 

the thought of ihe capital of* colonin. iSK«>™ 

IX^lTSotS"”* “ «•“ -"■'“J iht cwoM ol H,. 

* flirt, GeuA. BaukurtU^ i, S. 354, 
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Of other points of diffeicocfi beiTToen the Corinthiijn 
the ronic and OoHd orders, I will only further meutiori the 
delicately curved tnutulcs under tli* cornices, and the pn> 
jection of the water moulding, and the indentadons and 
corbcl-headii. on the cornice,' 

(&) We may, resard the type of building 

as an intermediate forro standing between that of Greek and 
Christian aicbitecture', in so far a^ here wc find tnamly the 
ipplication of arch and cuttings. It Is not possible to 
determine with accumey the time when the construction of 
arches was Errt discovered; it appears, however,certain that 
neither the Egyptians, despite the ^eat progress they made 
in the arts of buildings tior the Babylonians, Israelites, and 
Phoenicians were cognJsaiit of the pgjz'e or the vnaff* Ihe 
monuments of Egyptian architecture at any rate only show 
Its that when it woi a question of superimposing a rgof over 
the interior of a building the one means the Egyptians had 
at their disposal was that of placing huge slabs of stone 
across like beams in horizontal positionr If h was required 
to arch up broad cntraricc^ or cross arches they knew of 
no other way of doing this than letting one stone On either 
side project forward, with another still more projecting one 
above it, so that the side walls gradually approached up¬ 
wards until they reached a point where only one stone was 
necessary to dose the remaining space between. Where 
such an expedient was not necessary they covered the 
spaces with huge slabs, of stone arranged across Ln Llie 
manner of rafters. 

Among the Greeks wc do, 1 believe, bnd munuments in 
which the arch conetrucrion has already been adopted, but 
they arc mre; and Hirt, who has written with most authority 
over the building and the history of the building of antiquity, 
afhnns that among such monuments wc can rely Ctn none 
with security os ^dng from a time previous to that of 
Pericles. In other wor^ in Greek architectorc the features 
which are cbaructcrisric and elaboiated axe die column and 
beam in horizontal position, eo that wc find here the column 
very little used in a rektion which lies apart from its tme 
function, namely that of supporting beams. Moreover the 

1 This tniut, t itiinVi refer (o iIihc main mouldinj; of the archiimvc 
inunertiitciy Testing rm the column. 
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arch Ehat h vaulted trom tvro piers or columns, und the 
kaob-lLkc formation, con notes a yet nirther feature, for we 
find here that the column already begins to forsake its 
dctcntiinate attribute of support. For fiie circular arch in 
its rise, its flenuro and its declivity js related to a centre 
which has nothing to do with the column as a means of 
support. Thu sepamte parts of the circular arch are carried 
in mutual opposition; they support and prolong each other 
in a way that shows them far more remote from the direct 
assistance of the column than is the boriEontaU)’ superim¬ 
posed beam. 

In A7Wfr« architecture, then, aa stated, thq arch-construc¬ 
tion and vaulting is of very common occurrence or rather 
we have certain remains whicli we can only attribute to the 
of the Roman kings, if we may fully believe the tsridence 
of later rimesi Of this type are the catidombs and cloaca, 
which were vaultetl, but must be regarded as works of a 
more recent resiotation, Thi: most probable discoverer yet 
suggested of the vault is iJcmocrituv ''ho occupied him^f 
in a variety of ways with mathematical problems and is held 
to be the dbeoverer of lithotomy. 

One of the inost famous huUdings of Roman architecture, 
in which the circular arch appears as fundamental type is 
the Pantheon of Agiippa dedicated to Jupiter Ultor, which, 
in addition lO' the statue of Jupiter, contained colossal 
images of gods in no less than six other niches, namely. 
Mars, Venus, the deiHod Julius Caesar as well os three 
others whose identity we cannot fix with accuracy. In 
cither side of these rtiches stood two Corinthian columns^ 
and the whole woa vaulted with one rualestic vault in form 
of the half globe and corresponding to the vault of heaven. 
With reference to the material of this vault we may note 
that it is nut a stone one;. In other words the Romans, in 
the majority of ihctr mtultingST in the first inslruice copied 
out a construction of wood, and covered the same with a 
compositton^of chalk and puazolann cement, which was 
made of the dust nf a light kind of tufa and broken tik 
shards. this composition was dry the whole was 

formed into a mass so that the wooden scaffolding could 
be removed and the vauliing, by virtue of the lighitiess of 

* Seneca, Ejp. 90. 
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its maleruU and the stability of its consolidation, exercised 
only on insignificant pressure on the Mralls. 

{<) The architecture of the Romans possessed moreover 
generally, and apart from this novel cmplo)'ment of arch 
construction, an entirely diflTerent scope and character than 
that of Greece. The Greeks distinguished tbemsels'es, while 
carrying throughout their work its main purpose, and by 
virtue of their perfection as artists, in the nobility, the sim¬ 
plicity no less than the airy delicacy of their d^orations. 
^e Romans on the contrary are, os artists, at least on the 
mechanical side of construction more rich and more osten¬ 
tatious, but at the same time of less nobility and grace. 
Add to this in their architecture wc meet with a variety of 
intention which was unknown to the Greek. As I have 
already obsen'ed the Greeks entirely devoted the splendour 
and b^uty of art to public objects. Their private dwellings 
remained insignificant. Among the Romans, however, not 
only do wc find on increase of public buildings, whose 
main purpose of construction was splendidly cmbdlished in 
theatres, spaces for animal combats and other means of 
public sport, but architecture received a deliberate impulse 
in the direction of p^i^'ate use. More especially after the 
civil wars villas, baths, colonnades, flights of steps were 
constructed with the imposing character of the roost luxuri¬ 
ous extravagance, and by this means a new opening was 
made for the arts of building, which also included thia of 
gardening, which was perfected in a way that evinced very 
considerable talent and taste. The villa of Lucullus is a 
striking example. 

This type of Roman architecture has in many respects 
rendered service as a model to Italians and Frenchmen of 
more recent times. Among ourselves we have for a long 
time to some measure followed in the steps of the Italians, 
and also to some extent in those of the French; final)>’ men 
have once more devoted their attention to the Greeks, and 
have accepted as an object of imitation tbe^tique in its 
purer form. 


CHAPTER in 
ROftL\NTIC ARCHITECTURE 


T he GotfajC ardiitccturc of thu Middle Ages, which 
constitutes here the clmracterisltc cenlre of the truly 
ronuintic type, has for a long time^ more cspcdAlly since 
the popiil^»il!on and predonunance of the French Instep 
been regarded as something rude and barbarous. In rece^ 
Ucncs it was Goethe who in the flmt inslanccrand in 

the yonlhfnl freshness of hia own nature and arttsticontlook,, 
brought once mote the Gothic type to its place of honour. 
Critical taste has been more and more concern^ to appre. 
date and respect these imposing works as giving dTective 
cxi)ression Liotb to the distinctive purpose of Christian 
culture, and the harmonious unity thereby cr^ed between 
architectonic form and the ideal spirit of Cliristendoin- 


I. GehERAI, CltARACTER 

In so far as the general character of these buildings is 
concerned, in which religious architecture is that which is 
most prominent, we discovered already m our introduction 
to rhis part of otir inquir)’ that in this type both those of 
indeptndent and strvutablt architecture are umttd^ This 
unityt however, docs not in any way consist in a fusion of 
tlie mchitectund forms of the Oriental arid the Greek, but 
wc roust look for it in the loci that, on the one hand, the 
house or dtCKUmg-tnchsuFt furnishes yet more the funda- 
ixientol type fhan in the Greek temple construction, and, on 
the other, mere sirvktidbkmis and purpoise is to that extent 
dimimUd^ and the house is emphasized apart from it in 
Us fru tHdtpfudtntf^ No doubt these houses of God and 
other buildings of this type appear to llic fullest extent as 
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constmcted for definite objects, os iilre^dy stated* but their 
true character is jitedsdy this, that it reaches over and 
beyond the deteminate aim and presents itself in a form of 
sclFseclusion arid positive local independence. The creation 
stands up in iu place independent* secure^ and eternab For 
this reason the character of the entirety is no longer to be 
deduced from any purely scientific or theoretical relation. 
liVithin the interior the box-like envelope of our Frotestajit 
churchw tails away which are built simply that they may be 
filled with men and women, and do not possess churcb pews 
as stalls; in their eitetior* the building soars in its roofing 
and pinnacles freely upwards, so that the relation of pur¬ 
pose, however much it be td^ present, tends again to dis- 
appe^, leaving the impression of the whole that of a self- 
subsistent existence. Such a building is entirely filled up 
by nothing expressly; everything is absorbed in the grandeur 
of the whole: it possesses and declares a definite object, but 
in its grandiose proportions and sublime repose it is essen- 
tiolly and with on mfinite significance exalted' above all 
mere intentional scrviccablencss. This exaltation over fim- 
tude and simple security is that which constitutes the uni^w 
characteristic aspect of it. From another point of view it is 
prudsely in this type that architK:turo finds the greatest 
opfMitunity for /tf#Y5™/anr>fir/fbjir, diversion of effect and 
variety, without permitting, however* the whole to fall into 
mere details and accident^ particulars. The imposing char¬ 
acter of the art we are considering restores* on the contrary, 
aspect of division and dismembcrmctiit in the original 
impression of simplicity. It is the substantEve being of the 
whole which, is set in division and dismemberment in an 
infinite multiplicity throughout the entire complexus of in¬ 
dividual and v-aried distinctions; hut this unbounded com¬ 
plexity js subdivided m a simple way, la articubted according 
to rule, broken into parts SQ'mmetricaUy by the sanve sub¬ 
stance* which is the motive and constitutive principle 
throughout in a harmonipus co-ordtnalion whkh entirely 
satisfies and which combines without let or hindrance the 
of detail in all their length and breadth in securest 
unity and most perspicuous independence. 

^ Lil., '' Ie rElKd to iaHaEtaiic.'^ 


2 . PARTICULAa ARCHITECTURAL MODES OF CoK- 
FORUATIO.N 

If wc pass now to a considciadon of the paidciilor forms 
in Trhich roEoanUC architcHure receives its specific character 
we shall find^ as we have already above Rodtod^ that our 
entire discussion will be con&ned to what ts genuine Gothic 
architecture, and mainly that of tlie church biuldings of 
Christendom, in their contrast to the Greet temple- 

(cl) As fundamentiil form underlying all the rest, we have 
here the wkoffy shut dtoetiiR^'h&ust. 

(«) In other words, just as the Christian spirit withdraws 
itself within an Ideal reaUn^ the boUding is the place csstm- 
lially delimited on all sides for the oongregaiton of tho 
Chnstion community and the gathering together of ^Irrtuol 
life. It is the concentration of essential souL-lilc which thus 
encloses itself In spatial relations. The devotion of the 
Christian hearty however, is at the some rime and in the 
sanie degree an exaltation over finitude, so that this exalta¬ 
tion, moreover, dtitertnines the character of God's house. 
Architecture ^ures thereby os Its significance, independ¬ 
ently of the abject which rtindeta it necessary as a building, 
this exaltation to the Infinite, a significance which it is 
forced to express through the spatial relations of architectual 
forms- The impression, therefore, which art is now called 
upon to emphasize is, in one aspect of it, and in contrast to 
the open gaiety of the Greek temple, that of the tranquillity 
of the soul which, released from external nolo re and worldly 
conditions^ retires whoiEy into sdr-sedusion; in the other 
aspect of it it is that impress of a solemn sublimity, which 
strains and soars over and beyond ail ratinnal limits. If, 
therefore, the buildings of clossica] architecture os a rule 
offer the expansiou of breadth, we find in controzi to this 
that the roinautic character of Christian churches asserts 
itself in the igrowth upwards from the soil and a soaring to 
the ski«- 

(/3) In this oblivion of external Mature and all die diyert- 
ing occupations and interests of finite existence, which is to 
be effected by means of such seclusion, the open forecourts * 
aud colonnades and tho like, which ate m direct com- 
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muQicalion with that t^ orid, furthermore and of tjcccasiiy 
tall away, or only receive an entirely niodiried rcpresentatJoti 

in like manner the 

™ A ‘=^<:lud^ OTgUmmeis in broken 

rap Uimugh windo^ of painted glass, which, lo prevent 

tojl immetaon in darkness, are perforce admitted. \V'hat 
hui^ity needs liere is not the gift of estemal Nature, but 

<” Slone, for its de^on 

and the acb^^ty of iis souhlife. 

^the pc^aditig type by which the house 
pariJCtiW reference to its sec^ 
tions charactenzed that of the free rise and mnning up So 

straigtil lin^ In ckancal architecttue, inhere we fintl 
columns and ptets with superimposed bLams is Qic funda- 
^ntal forni, reclangukrity and the office of support is the 
iraportjuice. tor the construction superimposed 

Anrf^m- 'i? ^ way that it is supported. 

And men ^oiigh the beams do in their turn cam' the rnof- 
ipg, the surfaces of this latter portion incline to one onother 
^ an obtuse angl^ In such a construction wc find no trace 
^ a genmnu tendenej- to points and :i soaring up: we fmd 
simply tei^ and support. In the same waj^m a 
^cb, wbch extentb in a contrnti'ous and J^gradat^ 

another, and is rOKfe to one 
substructure^ support. 
In romantic architecture, however, we no longS fiad^he 
t^abon of support simply and reetangukrity- the fundl- 
form, b^ ^her we have before ub the fact that alt 

atheron Its interior or e^tterior side inde^ 

^ndcntly spnngs trpward, and, wthout the secure and 
express distincuon between the x^ktionship of weiefit and 
supiWrt, concentrates in a point This pi^minendy free 
striving upwnr^ ^ tendency to inclines that tfln lo 
culmmiitjng points is what constitutes here the 
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dcfiiute CDndttian:^ and fcatutes which cannot be fully met 
on the ertcrior of the building in the open haiU or fort> 
courts of a temple^ but can only be satUbed within the 
house of God Ltseir. If, therufon^ in the cn^c of the temple 
of classical archilecture it is the cjttcmal form which is of 
most imroitancet and wc hnd h remaning by means of the 
colonnades luorc! independent of the interioi' construction, 
romantic architecture presents a contrast to thb not merely 
in the fact tliat the interior of the building is mote essen- 
tiiUy important, for the reason that the whole purports to be 
simply an enclostirer, but also in this, that the interior per¬ 
meates the very form of the exterior throiighaut, and deter¬ 
mines its speci^c shape and mode of articulatioR. 

In this connection we will, in order to examine the matter 
more closely, £rst make an entrance into the interior, and 
woiidng outwards therefrom endeavour to elucidate the 
exterior. 

(q) The dchnition 1 have already adduced os beat desenb' 
ing the irtirriar of the chun;ili is that of a certain place set 
^lart mid eiu:]osed in all its aspects, whether it be in op¬ 
position to the inclemency of the weather or the distractions 
of the outer world, for the community and its spiritual wor- 
^ip> The space of the interior b consequently an enclosure 
in the completcst sense, whereas Greek temples, apart from 
the presence of open possigcs and halls in the environmenh 
not unfrcquently possessed open cells, 

Inasmuch as, moreover, Christian worship b an 
of the soul above the llEultations of natural existence and a 
reconciliation of the individual with God, we find in this 
fact a mediation of points of view which are se^iarably ^jlt- 
tm^rt in one and Uie same essentially concrete unity^ At the 
same rime romantic architecture receives the function in the 
form and co-ordination of its building to make the above 
content of spiritual life, to enclose which is itm prime object 
of its constructiotv so far as this is anchitectu^ly feasible, 
shine through and determine the actual shape both of the 
. exterior anc^he interim. The following points will assist our 
understanding of the nature of thb problem, 

(«ft) The space of the interior will have to be no abstractly 
imdifferentiated and empty one^ which possesses no «sen- 
tially dcEncd features or links that ncLue them respectively. 
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It must have a concrete form, one, that is, which presents 
difference in respect to all the mutual relations of length, 
breadth, height, and the mode of such dimensions. The 
form of the cirde, the square, the oblong, with the equality 
of enclosing walls and roofing which is necessary to these 
figures, not be suitable here. The morement, severation, 
^d medwtion of soul-life in its exaltation from that which 
IS of eai^ to that which is eternal, to the far-off and the 
more lofty, would fail to find apt expression in this bare 
equality of a square figure. 

It is only a corollary to this that in the Gothic style 
the substantial ^rport of the house, both in respect of its 
enclosing form of sidewalls and roof, and in that of its 
columns and beams relatively to the tonfigumiion of the 
^ole and >ts part^ becomes a matter of subordinate im- 
pjrtancc. And mth this disappears, on the one hand, as we 
nave already noticed, the strict distuKtion between burden 
and support, as on the other we find no longer rectangularity 
Is emphasixed as essential to the building's purpose. Recourse 
IS made once more to an analogous form of Nature, namely, 
one that pefigures a solemn place of assemblage and cnl 
closure which freely soars upwards. If we step into the 
mtenor of a cathedral of the Middle Ages we have brought 
b^ore us riot so much the stability and mechanical pur^ 
of supporting piers and a vault that rests upon it. We are 
ra^cr remind^ of the arches of a forest, whose rows of 
trc« incUne with their branches to one another and form an 
enclosure by this means. A crossl^am requires a secure 
centre of gravity and the horizontal position. In Gothic 
architecture, however, the walls mount up freely and inde- 
l^dcntly, and in the same way the piers, which then expand 

apart from one another, ^d 
^Icsce as though by acadenL In other words their func¬ 
tion, to support the vaulting, is, although the same in truth 
rep^ on the piei^ not expressly emphasized and'inde¬ 
pendently set forth. The effect is as though they did not 
^ such, ju« « m the tsec ih. banch« <to .pp^ 

*s though supported by the stem, but nther in Sdr 
“ «»»Un<ation of the stem, and with 

the branches of other trees, form a roof of leases. A roofing 

* As it is, for example, by Greek cspiulx. 
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or this kind, which Is thus fixed upon os the cover of the life 
of Spirit, this a.wful environment, which invites us to con¬ 
templation, it is which the cathedral presents us, in so far 
as the walls and among them the forest of piers freely 
coalesce in their summits. But for all that we do not actually 
assert that Gothic architecture has accepted trees and woods 
for the actual exemplar of its forms. 

While the sharpening to a point offers us generally the 
basic type in Gothic we find in the interior of churches this 
tendency take the more specialized shape of the pointed 
arth. By this means the columns in particular receive an 
entirely fresh significance and appearance. 

The broad Gothic churches require a roofing to close 
them in, a roofing which on account of the breadth is a 
severe burden and renders support unavoidable. Here, there¬ 
fore, the columns appear to be in their right place. For the 
reason, however, that the straining upwards is precisely that 
which converts support into the appearance of free soaring- 
up columns are unable to be employed here with the sig¬ 
nificance they possess in classical architecture They become, 
on the contrary, piers which, in lieu of the cross-b^m, carry 
arches in a manner whereby they appear as simply a con¬ 
tinuation of the pier and coalesce together without definite 
object In a point We may, no doubt, conceive the unavoid¬ 
able termination of two piers that stand apart from one 
another os analogous to a gut-roof that rests on comer 
posts; but taking into consideration the surfaces at the 
sides, although they, too, are planted on piers In entirely 
obtuse angles, and incline to one another in an acute angle, 
we find in the latter cose none the less the conception on 
the one hand of burden, and on the other of support. The 
pointed arch, on the contrary, which apparently in the first 
instance mounts up in a str^ht line, and only by imper¬ 
ceptible and slower degrees leans forward in order to incline 
to the opposite side, presents for the first time the complete 
idea as ^ough it was just nothing but the continuation of 
the pier itself, which forms an arch with another. Piers and 
vaulting appear, in their contrast to columns and the beam, 
as one and the same image, although the arches rest upon 
the capitals from which they spring. The capitals, too, 
in specific cases, such as occur in Netherland churches. 
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ktrcp awajf aliqgcther, and by this means the msepomblc 
unity nbove-mentioned is made expressly visible to the eye. 

^lorwver, on account of the fact that this striving ui>- 
wordfi is declared as the fundamental charactiir, the height 
of the piers exceeds that of the breadth of their base irt a 
proportion that we cannot calculate at sight, 'fhe pier?^ are 
thin, slender, and soar up so high the sight is unable to 
take in the entire form at a glance, and is cO'inpellcd to rove 
about in its upward flight until it attains rep<^ at last In 
the gently inclined vaulting of the uniting oicht much os 
the soul movitig with restlessness in its devotion from the 
ground offinttude uplifts itself and finds rest in God alone. 

The final point of distinction between piers and columns 
consists In this, that the piers which ore distinctively Gothic^ 
and, where they are elaborated in their specific characteri 
do not, as columns do^ rennln in the circular form, essen- 
tially secure in that, and one and the same cylinder, hut to 
begin with at their base in a reed-like way constitute a 
convolute^ a himdle of hbres, which break into varied distinc¬ 
tion aa the pier mounts and radiate forth on all sides under 
various modes of contiouation. And, white we find already 
in classical architecture that the coitimn represents on ad- 
vance from that which is merdy subject to laws of gravity, 
from the solid and simple to that which is more alender and 
more adorned, so, too, we find much, the same change 
visible in the pier, which, in this more slender upgrowth, 
ever withdraws itself more from the mere service of sup 
port, and freely soars upward albeit shut in at its summit. 
The same Eonn of piers and pointed arches is repeated 
in windoirs and doors. More panicularly the windows, not 
merely the lower ones of the side aisles, but also in a still 
higher degree, the upper ones of the transepts and chuir, 
arc of colo^l sia 2 in order that the glance, which rests 
upon their lower portion, may not at once take in the 
upper part as well and may be uplifted as in the case of the 
vaultings. This adds to the restless motion of the upward 
flight which it is intended to communicate to the spectator. 
Add to this the window panes, as we have already re¬ 
marked, are with their coloured glass only partially trans- 
[umnt Sometimes they present sacred histories and some¬ 
times they arc merely panes of varied colour with the object 
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of increasbg the twilight efTtsct and permitting the hghi of 
me CM^es to shine forth. For in these buildings it is 
another than that of Nature whidi illumines. 

(77) as regards the entire artiiulation of the in¬ 

terior of Gothic churches wo have already seen that it is 
TOpeiative that the pardcohr jrarts of such should be dif- 
fcr^tiated m ihar breadth, height, and length. The primarr 
^tinction to consider in this respect is that of thoir 
trofiapt, and nave from the emetrvii/^ aislet. These latter 
are constmet^ on the sides estemal to the fabric by means 
ot walls which endOM it, and from which piers and arches 
are earned, and in their sepaxalton from the ulterior bv 
incans of piers and pointed arches, which present opedrjgs 
tow^d the nave, having no partition walls between. Thef 
teceive therefore the converse aspect to that of the colon¬ 
nades in Greek temples, whicli arc o^pen on the outside and 
ate enclosed towards the interior, whereas the aisles in Gothic 
Quiches permit free passage between the piers to the nave. 
In Krmn examples we find two snchajsics in Juxtaposition; 
m fact, Antwerp caihedrai is an esampk which possesses 
three of them at cither side of the nave. 

The n^ itself soara up by means of endming walls on 
either side, at differein degrees of elevation, according to 
various modes of disposition, above the aisles, broken bv 
CTlossal windows in such a way that the walls themselves at 
the time have the appeamnee of being sUmder piers, 
which everywhere separate m pointed arches and buUd 
up vaidfingi There are^ however, churches in which the 
Side aisles have the same height as the nave, as. for ex¬ 
ample, m the later choirs of the SehaJdus Church in Nurem- 
burg, which offers the impression of an imposing, fret and 
capacious of slenderness and delicacy. In this way the 
whole is divided by mams of rows of pierx, which arc 
hroughnogether at their summits like a forest in flights of 
cinching arches. Attempts have been made to discover in 
the of these pi^a, and generally in the relations of 

number much mj^stita/ significance- There can be no question 
hut that at the period of the finest c^orescence of Gothic 
architecture, that, for example, of Cologne C^ithedra], a great 
significance was attached to the symbols of number, the as 
yct^more gloomy presentiment of what is rational falling in 
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readily with an insistence on external traits of this kind. But 
despite this fact the artisdc productions of architecture, which 
are carried through by means of that which is always to a 
peater or less degree merely the capricious play of a sym- 
Dolism of subordinate rank, is neither of the profoundest 
significance, nor of the most exalted form of beauty, for the 
reason that the genuine spirit of these is expressed in 
entirely different forms and modes than those applicable to 
the significance of numeral distinctions. We must therefore 
be especially cautious not to carry such investigations too 
far. To attempt to go to the root of everything and in every 
direction to desire to discover a deeper meaning will tend 
quite as much to contract our horuon and destroy our 
thoroughness of search as is common with all short-sighted 
learning which passes over the depth which is clearly ex¬ 
pressed and presented without grasping it. In respect to 
the more detaiiled distinction between and nave, I wiU 
in conclusion emphasize the following points. The high- 
altar, this real centre of the ritual, is pl^ed in the choir, 
which is thus dedicated as the place for the priesthood as 
distinct from the community, whose proper place is that of 
the nave, where we find ^e pulpit for the preacher. A 
flight of steps, which s’aries in its h^’gbt, conducts us to the 
choir, so that this latter section and all that takes place in 
it is \isible everywhere- In the same way this choir section 
is relatively to decoration more ornate, and, moreover, in 
its distinction from the more prolonged nave, even where 
the vaultings in both cases arc of equal height, is more 
serious, solemn, and sublime. Above all we firul here that 
the entire building is finally enclosed with piers of greater 
thickness and more closely, by means of whiw the breadth 
tends to disapp^, and the entire effect is one of greater 
stillness and height, whereas the transepts and the nave 
through their lowers still provide with their means of 
entrance and exit a connection with the outside world. 
According to the points of the compass the choir is pktid 
to the cast, the nave lies in a westerly direction, and the 
transepU stand towards the north and south. We find, how¬ 
ever, churches mth a double choir, in which the two choirs 
lie respccti\*ely in the direction of morning and evening and 
the main entrances are placed in the transepts. The stone 
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—^ sanctification of hunun 

^ Chmiian community, u placed in a porch by 
church And, finally, we may note 
K worship U provided for by the 

P^nd^* '*’ f^h ond !ndc- 

“ d^'ption of the irticuUtc struit- 
“■ •*" ’ “diednil of this type there is space 

^ 1 , Tm "’’ °[* *?d dUtiict do not congregate 

^1? b^dinft but within the same. And foTthis 
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the spiritual life/ and its elevadon over all that is isolated 
and finite. For this reason these buildings arc cut off from 
Nature by spaces enclosed on all sid^ built up in the 
atm^here of gloom and at the same time to the smallest 
detail in a spirit that strives upwards sublime and im> 
measurable. 

ifi) If we direct our attention now to the exUmat aspect 
we shall find, as we have already above observed, that in 
contT^t to the Greek temple the exterior configuration in 
Gothic architecture the decoration and cOH)rdination of the 
walls and all else is determined from within outwards, the 
exterior having to appear simply as an enclosure of the 
interior. 

In ^is connection we have good reason to emphasize the 
following points: 

(aa) In theyfrr/ place in the form of the crosi which we 
find dominates the whole exterior we cannot fail to recog¬ 
nize in outline a similar construction as that which obtains 
within, a form which cuts the nave and cdioir in two, and 
supplies, morrover, the distinctions of height which obtain 
between the aisles, the nave and choir. 

On closer inspection we find that the principal/ofadr, as 
the external form of the aisles and nave, corresponds in the 
portals to the particular construction within. A more lofq^ 
principal door, by which we pass direct into the nave, 
stands between the smaller entrances into the aisles, and 
suggats by means of the contraction in perspective that the 
exterior must draw together, grow more narrow, and dis¬ 
appear in ordtt than an entrance may be thereby provided. 
The interior is the backg^und already visible, into the 
depths of which the exterior is carried, just as the soul is 
constrained to grow more profound as ideality when it 
enters its own intrinsic wealth. Over the doors at the sides 
extend in the most direct connection with thi interior 
colossal windows, just as the portals rise up to similar 
pointed arches, in a way similar to that ia which they arc 
employed as the particular form for the vaultings of the 
interior. Between these doors over the principal portal a 
large circular window branches out, the rose-window, a form 

‘ Lh., “ In ita penttmtion into the mont tpiritaal {itttursU, ideal) 
pafticnlahty." ' 
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in little pointed pinnacles, and in this way, just as the rows 
of piers within the building create a forest of stems, branches, 
and vaultings, on their port on the exterior stretch up 
heavenwards a forest of points. 

With most independence and most cmphati^ly, how¬ 
ever, it is the /mven which rise upwards in thrir sublime 
summits. In other words wc find that the entire mass of 
the building concentrates among other things itself in them, 
in order that thus in its naain towers it may be without 
hindrance uplifted to an incalculable height without thereby 
losing its chjuacler of repose and stability. Suclt towers arc 
cither placed in the pnncipal fa^dc over the two side 
entrances, while a third and broader main tower springs up 
at the jx)inl where the ^•aulting of the transepts, choir, ^d 
ruve meet, or one single tower constitutes the principal 
facade and is raised atmve the entire breadth of the nave. 
Such arc at any rate the positions which are roost usual. 
In direct connection with the worship such towers have 
belfries, that is, to the extent that the ringing of bells 
properly applies to Christian services. This merely in¬ 
definite tone of the bell is .a solemn stimulus of the soul- 
life, though in the first insunce one that as yet prepares 
the worshipper only on the outside of the building. The 
articulate lone, on the other hand, wherein a definite con¬ 
tent of feelings and ideas is expressed, is the song which is 
only to be heard within the church. The inarticulate clang 
of the bell finds its right place on the outside and only 
there and is sounded forth from the towers that its peal may 
pass forth as from some pure height far over the land. 

(<■) As to the mode of decoration I have already pointed 
to the main features of determinate character. 

(a) The first point wc has'c to crophasir^ is the import¬ 
ance of ornament generally for Gothic architecture. Classical 
architecture preserves as a rule a wise mean in the adorn¬ 
ment of its constructions. Inasmuch as, however, it is the 
main interest of Gothic architecture to make the masses 
which it places in position app^r larger and considerably 
more lofty thxm they in fact are it is not satisfied with plain 
surfaces, but subdivides the same throughout; and, more¬ 
over, br^s them up with forms which themselves suggest 
on their part a striving upwards. Piers, pointed arches, and 
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triangles, which rise above them with their pinnacles, occtir, 
too, as decorative work. In this way we find that the simple 
unity of the great masses is impaired, and the elaboration is 
carried to the point of every conceivable detail, leaving the 
entire effect, however, involved in the most flagrant contra¬ 
diction. On the one hand we cannot fail to observe the 
most obvious outlines in a clearly defined co-ordination, on 
the other we have fulness and variety of delicate embellish- 
ment impossible to follow with the eye, so that the most 
motley particularity is directly set up in contrast to what is 
most universal and simple, iust as the soul, in the opposition 
implied ill Christian worship, is deeply engaged in finite 
things, and indeed carries its life into the mere detail and 
the trifle. This very opposition acts as a stimulus to con¬ 
templation, this striving up invites to a like actioh. For 
what is of pammount importance in this style of decoration 
is this that it do not, by the mass and alternation of its . 
orrument, destroy or cover up the fundamental outlines, 
but rather suffer them completely to make their way through 
such variety as the essential feature of importance. Onl> 
when it can do this, and I speak in particular of Gothic 
buildings, is the solemnity of their imposing seriousness 
kept intact Just as religious devotion has to permeate all 
panicular experiences of soul-life, the life-conditions of 
everj’ type of humanity, has further to engrave indelibly on 
the heart its universal and incommutable ideas, so in the 
same way the simple and fundamental architectural features 
should have strength sufficient to recall the most varied 
articulation, diversity and embellishment of the structure 
once more within the fundamental impression of those out¬ 
lines and wholly thus absorb them. 

(/J) A furtf^ aspect in decorative work is bound up in 
the same way with the romantic type of art in general. 'Fhe 
romanpc has on the one hand for its principle Ideality, the 
return of the Ideal to itself. On the other the Ideal has to 
reappear in that which is external, and then withdraw itself 
into itself from the same. In architecture it is the sensuous, 
material mass in relations of Space, in which the most Ideal 
essence itself is, so far as that is possible, to be presented 
in visible shape. Ulth a material such as this to deal with 
there is no other alternative possible than that of not suffer- 
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ing this material to assert itself with power in its materiality, 
but to break up and dismember its masses in every direc¬ 
tion, and to wrest from the same the appearance of its 
immediate coherence and self-subsistency. In thb connec¬ 
tion the ornamentation, more particularly that of the ex¬ 
terior, which has not to display the fact of enclosure as 
such, assumes the character of a net-work' carried in every 
direction, or rather interwoven over the surfaces; and we 
have no example of an architecttire which, taking into 
account the enormous and heavily weighted masses of its 
stone and their secure coherence, nevertheless has pre¬ 
served to such a complete extent the character of lightness 
and delicacy. 

(y) have only further and thirdly to remark with 
reference to such emMIisbments that in addition to pointed 
arches, piers, and circl^ the forms once more call to mind 
those of the real organic world. The fretwork and working 
out of the mass aliWly carries a suggestion of this. Re¬ 
garded in more detail, however, we actually find leaves, 
rosettes of flowers, and, in entwining work of an arabesque 
ch^cter, human figiires and those of animals partly real¬ 
istically and partly fantastically linked together; the ro¬ 
mantic imagination, in short, even in architecture, display 
its wealth of imaginative creation, and its power to unite in 
unexpected^ ways heterogeneous elements, although from 
another point of view, at any rate during the period of the 
purest type of Gothic architecture, even in the matter of 
ornament, as, for example, in the pointed arches of the 
windows, we may observe a decisive return to simple forms. 

3 . DirrERXNT Types of Buildixc in Romantic Akchi- 
TECrUkE 

The last point on which I have a few observatjons to 
make is that of the principal types followed by romantic 
architecture in its course of development at diflerent 
periods. 1 must, however, add the premise that in this 
work no attempt can be made to supply a history of this 
branch of the art. 

' I pretnnie the word DnnHrttktn b here used in iu specific axdti* 
tectoru senie. 
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{a) We must wholly distinguish from Gothic architectu^ 
such as 1 hare abo\*e descrit^ tt, the so-called pre-Gothic, 
whose development originated in Roman architecture. The 
most ancient form of Christian churches is that of the 
basilica. These originated out of the public buildings of tl^ 
Empire, huge oblong halls, with the frame-work of their 
roohn^ of woodt such as ConstanUnc placed at the disposal 
of Christians. In buildings such as these there was a tribune, 
on which, during congregational religious services conducted 
by pric&ts, there was singing and an address delivered, or 
merely reading aloud, 'fhe conception of the choir may 
have originated with this. In the same way Christian archi' 
lecture accepted other of its forms such as the use of 
columns with circular arches, the rotunda and the modes 
of classical embellishment throughout, more particularly in 
the western Roman Elrapire, while in the eastern section it 
appears to have remained constant to this type until the 
time of Justinian. Even buildings erected by the Ostrogoths 
and Lombards in Italy retained cssentblly the fundamental 
Roman type. In the more recent architecture, however, of 
the Byzantine Empire several modifications made their ap¬ 
pearance. A rotunda supported on four great piers forma 
the centre, to which different constructions were attached 
to meet the particular objects of Greek as distinct from the 
Roman ritual. Wc must not, however, confuse this genuine 
architecture of the Byzantine Empire with that which, in its 
general relation to architectural types, goes by the name of 
Byzantine, and which was employed in Italy, France, Eng¬ 
land, Germany, and other places up to the close of the 
twelfth century. 

In the thirteenth century was evolved the Gothic 
architecture in the distinctive form whose main character¬ 
istics I have above described in detail. It is nowadays 
denie;(l that it is the work of Gothic architects, and the 
name given it is that of Deutsch or German architecture. 
We may, however, retain the more customary and ancient 
nomenclature. In other words we find in Spain very indent 
Indications of this type of construction, which suggest an 
association with histoncal drcumstances under which Gothic 
kings, forced back into the mountains of Asturia and Galida, 
retained their independence in such localities. Under such 
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c^kirdilions, no doubt, a close oiHiaticiii of Gothic and j4rtt3 
arthitecture appewrs probable, yet both may be essenUally 
disbnguishcd. For the characteristic trait of Arab archi- 
t«lure in the Aliddle Ages is not the pointed artb* but 
the sO'Called AtifJtsAsi form. Moreover, these buildinss, 
w^ch are constructed for an entirely different ritual, Sr- 
hibit ^ Oriental wealth and splendour, embdJiahments re- 
sernbtmg plant-Ufe and other forms of decoration, which, in 
an external form, mix together what is of Rotoiin ancestry 
and tlut which belongs to the AliddJe Ages, 

(e) On parallel lines with this evolution of religious 
architecture we find, too^ iha course of mii 
which from its particular [Hsini of riew imitales and 
modifies the character of ecclesiastio] buJldines, In an 
architeclUTe directed to the uses of citizen life, however, art 
has less opportunity for display inascriuch as here objects of 
more restricted characler, combined with a great variety of 
requirements, arc more strict in the range of satkfaction 
present^, and do not snfier beauty to pass beyond mere 
deration. Except for the genera] harmonious disposition 
of its frnms and masses, art is in the main merely able to 
asert itself in the embellishment of facades, statrcascs, 
w-mdows, doors, gables, towers, and the lilce, and has to do 
this throughout subject to the condition that the practical 
purpose of the building is what finally determines every ' 
thing. In the MidiHe Ag^ it is preeminently the tower- 
hke lottn uf secure dwellings, which is the fondatnEntal 
type of structure not merely for particular declivities and 
summits but iulsD within the towns, where every palace, 
every private dwelling, as in Italy for example, revived the 
(ortn of a email fortification or keep. W'^alls, riooTB, towers, 
bridges and the like are eiecnted as necessity dictates, and 
are decorated and embellished by ait. Stability and security 
coupled with a jgrandiose type of splendour and a vital \n- 
dmdualjty of single fcpims tmd their connecting linki con- 
suture the determining factors, to enter into the detail of 
which would carry us beyond our present purpoire: By way 
of suppkottGntwc may in concJtirion briefly aUude to the 
art which dtxs not only create under a wholly 

novel form an cnvirormem for spirit, we may call ii a 
second cxierior Kature, but draws tire landscape of Nature 
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itself vrilhm the opetation of its cisnstriictrve purpOM and 
(reals the same architectonically as an environmfinl of 
building I «ill only talte as an eminple nf what I mean 
the famotis and exceedingly imposing lenace of Sar^SOUcL 
In our examinatiaa of the genome art of gpjdening it is 
most important to dFSttngubh thepoint of view of 
it from that of the All that pertiins to mere park 

construction, for instancej is not truly a/chitcctonic, no 
btiilditig, that is, with freely disposed natural objecte, but an 
artist’s portrayal/ wliich leaves the objects in their natural 
form and aims at imitatjng wide Nature in its freedom ► 
Everything is here suggest^ in turn, which finds Us giad 
place in a landscape ^whether rocks and the huge rough 
mosses which arc their subelanoc, or dales, woodSf ps^ores, 
meandering brooks, broad streams with their animated 
btmlts, still lakes, wreathed round ivith trees, rushing waicr- 
falls, and every thing else of the kind, and is brought to¬ 
gether with one total effect. In thb way the gardenmg art 
of the Chinse embraces entire landscapes together with 
their islands, rivurs, ejcpanding views, and rockeries. 

In a park of this kind, particularly in modem examples 
of Such, everything is, on the one hand, intended to hold 
intact the freedom of Nature, while, on the otlwr, it is ard- 
bciaUy elaborated and constructed and conditioned by thu 
locality where it is situated. This inralvcs a contradiction 
which is never satisfactorily disposed of. In this respect,^ 
for ihc most part, it is impossible lo instance an example of 
worse taste than such an attempt to npke visible m all 
directions a studied purpose in that which is without pur¬ 
pose, and to force that which refuses to becompellcd. Add 
to this the fact that here the genuine character of what U 
strictly a gairden disappeara, in so far, that is, as a j^rden is 
primarUy adapted for strolling about in at pleasure and 
cciiv'ersntioa within a certain place, which is no longer 
simply Nature, but a Katorc temoddlcd by cimn to meet 
his desire for an environment created by himself, A huge 
park, on the contrary, particularly if it be garnished^ with 
Chinese temples, Turkish mosques, Swiss chfiilets, bridge^ 
hermitages, and any other conceivable foreign imporiotion, 
makes an independent rdaim on our inteicsl as spectator, 
* Hin 
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Ie offers 3n mdepcnijeni prfftcniHtjn nf being ond signifF'^S 
something, A charm of this son disappears as soon as it 
arisesj we do not caio to see it twice, for an additjon like 
this spreads before otir sight no suggestion of infinity, no¬ 
thing that possesses a ncalTy existent vitality,' and is ^rther 
Only wearisotne and tedious for conversation is wt 
through iL 

A garden, stric^y speaking, should be only a cheerful cn- 
vironmerit and simply an environment, which wjU not pass 
for something independently valid and withdraw men from 
their own life and concerns, ft is here that architechire, 
wth its scientific lines, order, re^brity, and symmetry, is 
in its proper place and co-ordinates natural objects them¬ 
selves architectonically. The art of the Mongols on the 
othtf side of the great wall, in Thibet, the paradise of the 
Persians, already adapt themselves more closely to this 
i)T>e. They are no porks in the English sense, but halls 
with flowers, springs, courts, and palaces, which have in the 
foTOi of a retreat Ln Nature been arranged on a splendid, 
grandioM, and extravagant scale for the needs of mankind 
and their convenience. But we find the architectural prim 
dple most thoroughly carried out in the French art of 
g^ening, which, as a rule, borders upon great palaces, 
plants trees in the strictest conrormity of line tn long 
avenues, prunes them, builds up straight walls from trimmed 
fence^ and in Ibis way converts Nature herself into a broad 
dwelling beneaih the open sky. 

n AVijm tM lifM uytjtd* 1 preiQdic llcsel ejeuM Lhat Mt ip an 

Wmciit of Neitufe^i Landsoipe it kcLi ihe Infinite lumcon aad 
the living iolaiJdn lo ihe whole. 


SUBSECTION II 

SCULPTURE 


INTRODUCTION 


O VER against the inorganic imtait of Spinit m Ihc forai 
we find given it by art in architecture, Spmt oppos*^ 
itself directly in the sense that the work of art receives and 
displays spiritoaiiiy as its actual content. The necc^ity of 
this ad^'atice we have already adverted to. it underlies the 
notion of Mind, which difiTcrentiates itself^ under the two* 
fold aspect of fubjective self-substantive fi^tence ^ pure 
objectivity. In this latter form of ertemahty the ideal su^ 
stance, it is true, mokes its appeonmee by virtue of the 
architcclonlc treatment j such, howevp, docs not amount 
to a complete ttan! fusion of the objective malcnaJ, Of a 
conversion of it into an endrely adequate expression of 
Spirit (Mind), such as suffers it, and only it, to appw. 
dinscQuenily art withdraws itself from the inorganic realm, 
which Richiiectuie, under its yoke of the laws of gmi^ty, 
has striven to bring nearer as a means of Spirit s trtpre^oo, 
to that of the Ideal, which forthwith then independenUy 
asseita itself in ita more lofty truth without this inlerming* 
ling with what is morganic. It is dtumg this return passage 
of Sbtrit to ita own native realm * from out of the world 
of masses and material substance that we come across 

icuipturt. , , . ^ 

The first stage, however, in this new sphere is, os yet, no 


• Jfilr SvbjMtiw! iadepewlemaq of mitciial 

coDditioOL. Self-opmcioBjneii ... 

• pMcHwAr iM 1*4, Into iutlf, hs owa ul«l world of ccnuciott* 

iboacht ABid tmoUoo. 
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wEtbdiawiil of mind into the completely idad vrorld of sub' 
jectivE consciousness;,^ so that the representation of what is 
of Spirit would require wliat Ls itself a purely ideal mode of 
exprg^ion. Rath(iT Spirit grasps itself, in the first instance, 
only in so fii; as it is srill expressed in bodily shape, and 
therein possesses its homogeneous and determinate exiat- 
ence. The art whkh accepts for its content this attitude 
to the possesions of Spirit will ijonseqacntjy have, as 
its due funcrionj. to clothe spiritual uidividuality as a mani* 
festation under maHrittl conditions, and we may add, in 
whai is actually material to the senses. For discourse and 
speech are also indications’ which Spirit assumes under the 
form of pteraality, but they belong to a mode of object- 
iviiy, whic^ insist of possessing the attributes we attach 
to matter in its immediate and concrete sense, is merely as 
tone, motion, the undulation of an entire body and the 
rarifjed element, the atmosphere, a commonication of such 
Spirit, I call immediate corporeality, on the corurary, 
is the spatial mode of material substance such as stone, 
wood, metal, or clay, wholly spatial in all three dimensions* 
The form, however, which is adequate to Spirit is, as we 
have already seen, the unique bodily form which belongs 
to it; and it is thj^gh this that sculpture makes what is 
of Spirit actual in a whole which is subject to the spatial 
condition^ 

From this pwint of view sculpture sliands on the same 
plaj>G as anhiiiiiun' to the extent, namely, that it gives 
form to the sensuous material as such, or wlmt is material 
according its spatial condition as matter. It is, however, 
iq a like extent distinguishable frorn architecture by 
virtue of the fact that k does not work up the inorganic 
subsrance, as the opposite of Spirit, into an envirorunent 
created by Spirit and endowed with its purpose in forms to 
which a purpose is attached which is exterior to it; mfticr it 
sets before 1L5 spirituality itself in the bodily shape which. 


^ In uintinmrStkt Snhjfktivitat. Thai i$, wha! ia csaeaLiBllT tht 
woNci lif AOirl. SiHni herf fer imtiit anfl 

hfe. 

^ Eitf XtfktdtAtn i/u r'f., 

CTU|V«1 in a Ibode of cxjtcnuilLtyi 

* Here ciUkJ |:ebrrkc:!ilJy UaukH/rif^ 


Spiril her? &lai)4l fiw mind oqd tiffiftitA or cmatlOEiLl 
ate idgna of which tninit 


frotn tbc sumdpoiat gf the notion^ h ^equate to Spirit and 
its individuality^. In other worcU its efficient function 
and independent solf'Subsistency brings indivisibly before 
our sight both aspects, body and spirit* os one whole. The 
configuration of sculptun^ therefore, breaks away from the 
sped he function of architecture, which is to serve Spirit 
merely an extomal Nalurc and environment, and assumes 
a really independent position. Despite, howover* this separa¬ 
tion the inpgc of sculpture rchnains in essentud relation to 
its environment, A statue or group, and yet more a rdief, 
cannot be made without considering the pto in w hich such 
a work of art is to be situated. One ou^t not first to com¬ 
plete a work of sculpture and then consider where it is 
likely to be put, but it should in the very conception of it 
be a^fsociated with & definite exterior world, and its spatial 
form and local position. In this respect sculpture retuns 
a spedfic rel^on to the architectural aspect of space. For 
the priory object of statues is that of being temple imag^ 
and bdng set up in the shrine of the sanctuary, just as in 
Christian churches painUng supplies images for the altar, 
and Gothic architecture obo attests a simi^ connection be¬ 
tween works of sculpture and their local position. Temples 
and churches however, are not the only place for atatue% 
groups of sUtuaiy and reliefs. In a similar way halls, 
suircases, gardens, public squares, doors, single columns 
and arches of triumph recdivoan animation from the forms of 
spilpture; and every statue, even though placed in dissocia¬ 
tion from such a wider environment, requires a pedestal of 
its own to mark its local position and base. And here we 
must conclude what we have to say as to the asaodarion of 
sculpture with or distinction from architecture. 

If wc further compare Kulpture with the other aits we 
® more specially pi^tiry and pmntiHff 

whidf will engage our attention. Small staiuei no less than 
groups present to us tlic spiritual form in complete bodily 
shape, man,* in short, as he exists. Sculpture therefore 
appears to possess the truest mEans of representing what is 
spiritual, whereas both painting and poetry have the con¬ 
trary appearonu of being more remote from Nature for the 
reason that painting mokes use of the mere surface instead 
of the sensuous totality of the spatial condition, which a 
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human form and all other natural thing$ actiMlIy assume; 
speech, too, to s still less dcgreCj expresses the leality of 
body, being mere!^ able to tnmsnLh ideas of the same by 
means of tone. 

However, the truth of the matter Is precisely the reverse 
of thia. For although the tinoage of sculpture appears no 
doubt to possess from the start the riatural form aa it 
stands. It is just this extemahty of body and nature repro 
duced in gross material which is not the nature of Spirit 
as such^ If we regard the essential cboracter of it its 
peculiar existence is that expressed by means of speech, 
acts, and adairs which develop Its id^ or soul-lUe^ and 
disclose its true existence^ 

In this respect sculpture has to yield the place of honour 
and pre-eminently when contrasted with pottpy. No doubt 
clarity of outline ‘ is superior in the plastic afts> in which 
the bodily presence is placed before our sight, bm poetry 
too can describe the exterior hguie of a man, such as his 
hair, forehead, ebeeh% sire* dress* pose and so forth* though 
of cou« not wi th the precisbn and sulhdcticy of sculpture* 
What it loses* however, in this respect is made up by ibe 
imaginatioii, which, moreover, does not require for the 
mere conception of an object such a fixed and detinite out¬ 
line, and before everything dsc brings before us man in 
his ufli'm/t, with all his motives, developments of fortune 
and circumstance^ with oil his emotions* discourses, every¬ 
thing that disoovers the soul-life or throws light on. external 
incidenu* This sculpture is cither wholly irnoble to do* or 
only in a very incomplete my fox the reason that it oeither 
can present to us tlie individual souPitt its particular in¬ 
ward life and passion* nor as poetry a sequence of expressed 
results, but only offer us the general ch*^racterislics of in¬ 
dividuality, so far as the body expresses such, and whatever 
happens together in one particular moment of tiirfb, and 
this too In a state of repose without the progressive action 
of real lift In these resets, t<^ it Is Inferigr to painting. 
For the eapresrion of spiritu^ life reedves in pointing an 
emphatically more detined accuracy and vitality by means 
of the colour given to the human face and its light and 

I Dif plaiJiuht D^ikkitiL 

* £>m immirf, tptriiifxt experkiKe of i pcixofiiJhy. 
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shadow^ not mcrclj^ in the sense in whidi it satisfies gener¬ 
ally tJie matetial substance of nalurCr but preHeminendy m 
the way it expresaes physiognomy and the phcooitLeiia of 
emotion. It is possible, thereJbrc, at first to entertain 
the that sculpture requires mejidy for its ^eatcr per* 
fection to associate the further advantiiges of painting with 
that itself possc^sos in the spatial totaliiy, and to re^d it 
os B, mere act of caprice that it lias made up its mind to 
dispense with die palette of the painter, or, as indicting a 
poverty and incapadty of its execution, dial it entirdy re¬ 
stricts its cflbrt to one aspect of reality, nanjely, dial of the 
material form, and \rithdntw3 Its attention fioju that, much 
as the silbouetto and the engraving may be set down as mere 
makeshifts.* We are, however, not warranted in thus apply^ 
ing such a term as '^ra.price” to genuine art The form 
such ns it is in the object of sculpturet remains in fact 
merely an a^s/raef aspect of the concrete human bodily 
presenee. Its presentments receive no variety from par* 
licidarized colours and moi'enients. This ts, however, no 
defect due to accident, but a limitation of material and 
niajincT of presentment itself pre-supposed in the notion of 
art. For Art Is a product of mmd, and we may add of the 
more exalteii and thoughtful mind. A work of this order 
claims us its object a content of this defined character, and 
consequently jmiplics a mode of artistic realization which 
excludes other aspects. We have here a process aimilar to 
that obserii^cd in the different sciences where we find, for 
example, geometry’ exclusively adopts sj^ce as its object, 
jumpnidence law, philosophy the eiplicalion of the eternal 
Idea and its determinate existence and self-identity in the 
facts of tixperienccj wherein each of the above mentioned 
sciences develops these objects by differentiation out of their 
differences, without one of them actually presenting to cna- 
sciousness in its completeness that whudi we are accus¬ 
tomed in ordinary modes of thought to call concrete real 
existence. 

Art then, as a creative informing activity of spirit^ 
origination, proceeds step by step, and separates that whi^ 
in the notion, in the nature Of the thing, albeit not in its 
determinate existence, is separated. It retains such stages 
I Thai h in tomparisun whli the fiiUy indepeodcBt irtx 
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consequently in their self-exclusive finiiy, in order to elabor¬ 
ate them accordmg to their distinct peculiarities. And what 
contributes to this notional distinction and exclusive separa¬ 
tion in the spatial material substance, which constitutes the 
element ol the pl^c art is corporeality in its aspect of 
spatkl totality and its abstract configuration, in other words 
bodily form simply, and the more detailed particularization 
of the same relatively to the variety of its (olorization. We 
find at this first stage the art of sculpture so placed relatively 
to the human form, which it treats as a stereometric body, 
merely, that is, according to form which it possesses in the 
Aree spatial dimensions. The work of art, whose process is 
in and through the sensuous material, must no doubt have 
an existence for another,* with which forthwith the par¬ 
ticularization commences. The primary art, however, which 
IS concerned with the human bodily form as an expression 
of spiritual life, only proceeds so far in this “being for an¬ 
other “ to the point of its first, or rather the still universal 
mode of Nature's own existence, that is to the point of 
mere visibility and existence in light generally, without 
uniting with the same in its presentment the relation of the 
latter to d^kness, in which that which is visible is par¬ 
ticularized in its own medium * and becomes colour. And 
the art occupying such a position is that of sculpture. For 
plastic art, which is unable as poetry to bring together the 
tol^ity of the phenomenon in one equal element or world 
of idea, inevitably breaks up this totality.’ 

For this reason we get on the one hand objectivity^ which 
in so far as it is not the unique configuration of spirit, 
stands over against it as inorganic Nature. It is this relation 
of bore objectivity which converts architecture into a mere 
suggestive symbol, which does not possess its spiritual sig¬ 
nificance in itself. The point of extreme contrast to object¬ 
ivity as such is subjutivify, that is the soul,* emotional life 
in the entire range of all its particular movements, moods, 

* Thai b to uy it muM be « Hbdncl ob^ of the ■eases. 

/« ritk mmttridi f^fiiaU^rinrt. We lee Hwefs Udte notioos of 
1^ thcon of colour influencing hii esprewon. It is leslly Ubc to aay 
that ■culptore hu nothing to do with colour. Light snd ibndow at least 
ve necessuy and coloar u implied. 

* Thai In, Ida CiU umt of ki aapecta. 

* Dm Ctmuik^ Strictly the more gmoiV«n il pun. 
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passions, exterior and interior agitations and actions. Be* 
twe«n these two we arc confronted with the spiritual in¬ 
dividuality which no doubt has a definite structure, but 
which is not as yet deepened to the extent of the essential 
ideality of the individual soul; in which, instead of the full 
personal singularity, the substantive universality of Spirit 
and its objects and characteristic traits is the pro'aUing 
factor. In its generality it is not as yet absolutely withdrawn 
into its own exclusive domain to the point of purely spiritual 
unit^’; rather it comes before us as this midway point* still 
hailing from the objective side, that is the side inorganic 
Nature, and consequently even carries as part of itself cor* 
pov^ity, as the particuku form of existence appropriate to 
spirit, in the body that not merely is its own, Imt also dis¬ 
closes it. In this mode of externality, which no longer 
remains something simply opposed to what is ideal, spiritual 
individuality has now to ^ displayed, not, however, as li\'ing 
form, that is to say as cmporc^ty continuously referred 
back to the point of unity implied in the singularity of 
spiritual life, but rather as form set forth and manifested in 
its external guise, into the mould of which Spirit has no 
doubt been pour^, mthout, however, being from this out¬ 
ward bond of association, made visible in the sense that it is 
so when it withdraws into its own essential and ideal domain.* 
From the above observations the two points to which we 
have already drawn attention become more clear, namely, 
first, that sculpture makes use of the human form directly, 
which is the actual existence of ^iritual life, instead of 
a^epting a mode of expression which is symbolical with a 
view to promoting the spiritual import of modes of a{^>car* 
ance that are mci^y ntjfgeslive. At the same time, secondly, 
it is content, as the manifestation of that mode of subject¬ 
ivity which docs not express emotion and the soul essentially 
unparticiflari/ed,* with /t/rui and notkinj^ mare^ where the 
focus of subjectivity is dissipated.* This Is also the reason 
• 

* B^weeo ^ txtmnea of uchitcciore and poetiy or mask. 

* “NVithoat being manifested in its rctuni to itself as ideal 
auliatanec.** 

' Unporticalarised, that is b its essential experience. 

* He explaina this tosrer down. The cooceotrated point n b the 
flash of the eye. Perhaps here be meteiy reien to it generally. 
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why sculptatc tloea not on the One hxnd present Spirit in 
action, in a series of moveinents, which both possess ajiJ 
testify to one aim nor m midertakings or exploits, wherein 
A certain chaT^Lcter Js made visible, but rather as persisting 
throughout in one objectve way^ and for this reason pre¬ 
eminently in the repose of form, the mos'coient and group- 
ing of which is merely a first and obvious coratnencemcjit 
of action, not, howcvcrr in any sense a pre^tment 

of the subjective life as agitated by all the conflicts ihi^ 
assail tt whether within or without, or as its development b 
variously aJTectcd in contact with the ertemal worlds Con- 
set|uently what we also miss in the figtrres of sculpture is 
preebdy this revealed fcKUS of the subjective life, the coa- 
c^rntrated expression of soul as namely, the glance of 
the eye, a fact upon which we shall have something furtlier to 
say bicr. We miss it because such a figure presents to our 
sight Spirit embedded in corporeality, and Spirit, too, which 
has to show itself visible in the entire form. From another 
point of 'iew an individuality, which is not as yet essen¬ 
tially separated into its component parts, that is, the object 
of sculpture does not as yet require the painter’s chann of 
Colour as means to display it, a chartu which is as capable 
of making visible, throogh the fine gradations and variety of 
its nuances, the entire wealth of particular traits of character, 
the absolute manifestation of spiritual presence, its idi»l 
significance,’ as by means of the vita! flash of tlie eye it will 
concentrate in a point all the vigour of the souh ^Ipiure 
inusv not, in other words, accept a material which is not 
rendered ntjcessory by its fundamental point of view. It only 
makes use of the spatial qualities of the human figure, not 
the colouring which depicts it. The figure of sculpture is in 
general of one colour, hewn frotn white not varicoloured 
marble. And in the same way metals ate used os the 
material of sculpture, this primitive substance, self^dentieol, 
essentialty undiffetentiated, a light in fluxion, if we may so dt- 
press it, without the contrast and harmony of different colours.* 
The Greeks arc indebted to their unrivalled artistic insight* 
Ah InntriiiAJttii. 

^ This 1 a oelv pulpily true ef bnmEiC. a.lAdi my TDArblc tbst bai kard: 
w cithcHni;. 

* By j(Tirx« «!!%» J/nfB Hegel cncml, tio rirtatn more thm 
He refett Is tar dcep-ltKrtpd initmet io ibc genius of lie nee. 
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for liaving grasped and firmly retained this point _ of 
view. No doubt we find, too, in Greek sculpture, to which 
we must for the main part confine ourselves, examples of 
coloured statuar)-; we must, however, take care in this 
respect to distinguish both the beginning and end of this 
art from that which is created at its culrainaUng point. 

In the same way we must discount that which is admittted 
by art in deference to traditional religion. We have already 
found it to be true in the classical type of art that it does 
not forthwith and immediately set forth tlw Ideal, in which 
its function is to disco^'cr its fundamental lines of dcfinidon, 
but in the first instance removes much that is inconsonant 
with it and foreign; it is the same case precisely with sculp¬ 
ture. It is forced to pass through many prclimlnar)- stages 
before it arrives at its perfection; and this initi a l process 
differs very considerably from its supreme attainment The 
most ancient works of sculpture arc of painted wood, as, for 
example, Egyptian idols; wc find similar productions among 
the Greeks. Wc must, however, exclude such examples from 
genuine sculpture when the main point is to establish its 
fundamental notion. We arc therefore in no way conewned 
to deny that there are many examples at hand of painted 
statues. It is, however, also a fact that the purer art*taste 
became, the more strongly ** sculpture withdrew itself from a 
brilliancy of colour that was not really congenial, and with 
wise deliberation utilized, on the contiary, light and shadow 
in order to secure for the beholder’s eye a greater softness, 
repose, clarity, and agrecablencss.” * As against the uniform 
colour of the bare mar ble wc may no doubt not merely 
instance the numerous statues of bronze, but also in still 
stronger opposition the greatest and most excellent works, 
which, as in the case of the Zeus of Pheidias, were arti¬ 
ficially coloured. But we arc not here discussing absence of 
colour ih such an extreme abstract sense. Moreover, ivory 
and gold are not primarily the use of colour as the painter 
employs it; apd generally we may add that the varioiu 
works of a definite art do not ever in fact retain fixedly their 
fundamental notion in so abstract and unyielding a way, 
inasmuch as they come into contact with the conditions of 

‘ Meyer, ** IlUtocy of the Pliutic Ait* among the Greek*,** voL i, 

p. 119. 
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life fubject tc lima of oU kinds; they pUiCod In difTereot 
cnyironiocnts, i&odare tlurreby [issodated with circum stances 
of an external kind, wliich ine\'iubly modify' thtir real and 
esMiitiol type. In this vray the icoages of sculpture are not 
unfrequently executed is rich material such os gold and 
ivory. They are jjkced on magnificenit chnirs or i^tand on 
pedestals which dU^jby all the extrayagaoce and luxuiious- 
ness of art, or icoeLve costly decoration^ in order that the 
nation, when face lo face with such splendid works, mny 
likewise enjoy the sense of its power and w'ealth. And sculp' 
ture in particular, for the rE^ason that it is essentially, taken 
by itself, a more abstract art, does not on all occasions hold 
fast to suchexclusiven^ but, on the one band, introduces 
incidentally much that is of a tiuditionfll, scholastic, or local 
character as a contribution from its history, while, on the 
other, it mitiisteis to vital popular necessities. Active humanity 
demands for its diversion variety, and seeks in divetsc direc¬ 
tions fora sdmulijs to lu vision and imaginatton. We may take 
as an analcigaus cose the reading aloud of Greek tragedies, 
which also brings before us the work of art under its more 
abstract form. In the wider field of external existence we 
have still to add, to make a public petformartce, living 
actors, costume, stage scenery, dancing, and music. And in 
like manner, too, the sculptured figure is unable to dispense 
with much that b supplementary on its own stage of reality. 
We are, however, only concerned here wlUi the genuine 
work of sculptum eis such; cxtcEnal aspects such as those 
above adverted to must not be permitted to prevent us 
bringing before the mind the notion of our subject-matter 
tn its most ideal and exclusive sense of definition. 

Proceeding now to the more ddinlte /Uiti/s &/ t/rvinait in 
this section we may observe that sculpture constitutes the 
very centre of the i^/astiar/ type of art to such a degree that 
we are unable to accept the sytabobcal, classical''and ro¬ 
mantic types as distinctions which affect throughout and 
form the basis of our diidsioru Sculpture is jhe genuine art 
of the classicii Ididil sirnply. It is quite true that sculpture 
has also its stages in which it k in the grasp of the jjiff^alica/ 
type, os in Egypt for examjpie. Dut thL-so are rather pre- 
bminary stages of its historical E:volution, no genuine dis¬ 
tinctions which essentially affect the art of sculpture when 
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nmiotiiittv consider<?dj in w fiTj, that is^ ^ iJatsc CTceptional 
cJGimpI^ in the manner of their cxecutipn and the use ttmi 
ii made cjf them, rather belong to architecture than are 
strictly within the aim and purpose of sculpture. In a 
similar wuyj when we find the typ* thereby ex¬ 

pressed, sculpture passes beyond^ its rightful sphere, and 
only receives with the (jualiiied inntaDOn of Greek sculpture 
its exclusively plastic type. We must therefore look about 
us for a principle of dmsiou of another character. 

In agreement with what we have just stated we shall find 
that it is from the particular way in which the /^a/by 

means of sculpture acquires a form of reality tliat most fuUy 
expresses it that the focus of our present inquiry is denved* 
Before, bowever, we arc in a position to make an advance 
in this evolution of the ideal figure of soilpturc we must by¬ 
way of inlnoductiotJ demonstrate what hind of ionttnt and 
form are pertinent to the point of view of sculpture regarded 
as a specific art, and the coutse it follows by virtue of both 
unti! tlie point is reached where the classiail Idul is fully 
unfolded in the human form permeated by ^iriiual life, 
imd in its shape as subject to spatial condition. From 
another point of view the classical Ideal stands, and falls 
with an jndividuahty which is unquestionably substantive, 
but also to an equal decree essentially pariiculari^cd, so 
that sculpture does not accept for its content the Ideal ci 
the human form in its gcntraiityt but the Ideal as tpcilfif- 
ally dentil and, by virtue of this fact, it is vwiousiy dis¬ 
played under forms distinct from each other, buch dtstl^- 
tions partly originate in the conception, and nfrtientiifhn 
simply, in part are due to the mattnAt in wbjch such is 
realked, and which further, according to the way it affects 
execution, introduces points of severatiqn on its own 
account, to both of which finally, as the last ground of 
difierence, the various stages ate related in the fsisforkai 
development of sculpture. . * 

Hav^g made thiisc observations we will indicate the 
course Of our inquiry 03 follows. . . 

In the fnt place we have merely to deal with the ^tntrai 
determinariis of the essentiai tonitai imd form^ such as are 
deducible from the ootion of sculpture. 

St%o»diY, as a further step, we have to difierenliaic more 
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closely th« nature ol the cLassicjil Ide^l, in so l^r as tt attain! 
a detemsinalc existence in its most artistic 

Thirdly^ and finally, wc shall find that sculjittire avails 
itself of vanoas types of presentation and material^ and CX' 
pands to a world of productions, in which, either under one 
aspect or another, the symbolical or romantic ^pes also 
definitely assert themselves, albeit it is the classics which 
constitutes the true point of centre between them in plastic 
arL^ 

^ Dit Hfkt Miiti, Il^el Ihnt ut ODtiux Ui iti 

no^t importAat fdou, w it we«. b«lw«n the aits tluil either inclmt too 
tnueli to the material m uchttecture, or to ideality as in poetry^ 


CHAPTER 1 

THE PRINCIPLE OF GENUINE SCULPTURE 


CCULPTURE, to put the matter in geneml terra^ 
^ conccivea the astounding project of making Spiiii 
imagine itself in an exclusiTOJ matctial medium, and m 
shape this external niedium that it is presented to itself in 
such and recogniies the presentment to be the objective 
form ad^imte to its ideal substance. 

In this respect our inquiry will take the following direc¬ 
tions. 

/^nfj we have the question what kind of ip*n/ua/ Hft is 
capable of being rupimluced In this material of a form 
entirely sensuous and spatial. 

Secettdiy^ wc have to ask in what manner tbeyi?vmr of the 
spatial condition liave to be modified in order to permit us 
a recognition of the spirittial in the bodily shape of beauty. 

What we ha^is generally to consider here is the unity 
between the erd^ rtrtim and that of the srdo 

ftrum iJearum^ the primal fair union of soul and body^ in 
so far as spinttuil ideality is expressed by sculpture exclus¬ 
ively in its bodily existence. 

Ibis union, thirdly^ corresponds to what we have already 
found to be the Ideal of the classical type of art; and for 
this reason the plastic forms of scnlpture are nothing less 
than t^e very art itself of the dasiSl^ Ideal. 


I. The Essektijil CoNTEtrt of ScuLrrURE 

The elementary medimrit in whidi sculpture rcaJL^s its 
creations is* as we have seen, the clfimentary, still universal 
material subject to spatial condition, in which no further par- 
ticubrization can be utihijed for an artistic purpose than the 
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universal spatbl dimensions^ and the more detailed ^ spatial 
forms which arc compaLtible with these dltnenaioiig under 
their most bcautifu] configiixiitioR. Now what most except 
iionaJljr corresponds as content to this more abstract asp^t 
of the sensuous matenal is th? ofyeaftTit/ of Spirit which 
reposes on its own resources, in so far, that as Spirit has 
neither diffcrentiaied itself in conlnidistiinctian to its uni¬ 
versal substoni:^, nor to its determinate existence in its 
Ixidily presence, and consequently is not as yet withdrawn 
ns independent self-subslstcncy into its own gubjeotivc 
world. There ore two points wc would draw attention to 
here. 

(fl) Spirit as Spirit * Is no doubt always subjectivity, that 
h ideal knowledge of the Self, the Fgo. 'rhis EgO can, 
however, se]Kiratc itself from evciything that cotislitutcs, 
whether in knowledge, volition, conception, feeling, acEion, 
or achievement, the tofto^rjot and eternal content of Spirit, 
and can concentrate its hold on that aspect of tndfridua/ 
experience which is unique and contingent- It is then 
jtdiviiy as surA which we have before ua, which has let go 
the traly objective content of Spirit, and is self-related 
formalLy, and without oonlcnL In the case of self-?atisfaC' 
lion, for example, I can no doubt view myself from a certain 
standpoint in an entirety objective way and remiain satisfied 
with myself on account of moral action. J do, however, as 
thus seif-sattsfied, already withdraw myself from the content 
of such action. T separate myself as a distinct person, as 
this particular Ego, from the unrvqrsaiity of Spirit, iti order 
to compare with it. l*he sense of unison of myself 

with myself through this comparison produces this aelf- 
satisfactioOi in which this determinate Kgo, os this core of 
unity, rejoices in itself No doubt this personal Ego is En¬ 
voi ved in al! that a man knows, wills, or carries out' but it 
makes on immense diSTerence whether, in doahErg with 
knowledge and action, the matter of concern is the man’s 
own unique Ego, or tiuit in which the essen^ content of 
consciousness consists; whether, in other words, a man sinks 


* Hu reuler atiul xtwap bar m miod ihni Spirit (bfi/O Socluda 
mulligCDU. Ir might na dcrabt in umr plocqs Lk bctEer tixuibtcd u 
*' miiM.’' 
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hunseir and Kis acilf-idcntity in ihis conEenti or lives in the 
unbroken seclusion of bis subjective persoimUty* 

(a) In this uxaltallon over what is sntHtmtiva ^ tJie sub¬ 
jective life passes into the abstract and disrupt world of 
personal inclination* the caprice ond contingency of emo- 
tiems and impulses^ owing to wbtchj tn the changes to which 
it is subject in particular acts and landertnkings, it grows 
dep>endent upon particular circumstances as they happen to 
arise, and is imabk genemUy to dispense with this associa¬ 
tion with samethin]| else. In sucti a condition of dependence 
the individual life is nothing but subjectivity as con^ 
tnsted with a real spirituality. And if this personal state 
essentially persists through the voUtion and knowledge which 
charactcrUes it in this conliadiction of its conscious life, it 
can only further become involved—to put on one side the 
tnere emptiness of its imaginings and self-conceits—-in the 
defoTiuity of character and its evil passions, in crime and 
moral ofleoce* in malice, cruelty, obstinacy, envy* pride*, 
insolence, and every other kind of reverse side of human 
nature and its insubstantial finiteness. 

^rhU province of the subjective life must be excluded 
in its entirety and without hesitation from the content of 
sculpture. The art is exclusively co-extensive with the ob- 
jectivity of Spirit And by the term objectivity we mean in 
this connection what is substantive* genuine* not mnsitorj, 
the essential nature of Spirit* apart From its involvment in 
that which is accidental and evanescent, for which the in¬ 
dividual person b responsible simply in his unmediated 
state of self-rebtiorL 

(y) Spirit* however* e%’cn in its truly objective senses can 
only Tcmixe itself os Spirit whew associated with f;r///ViV 
Spirit is only Spirit as self-consciciusnes^^ I'hc 
position, however* of this aspect of individual consciousness 
I El the spiritual content of sculpture is of such a character 
that it is Eiot mdcpendently expressed* but displays itself as 
throughout jntcffused with this substantive content, and not 
formitiiy reflected back upon Itself apart from it. We pay 
consequently affinn. that though such a mode of objectivity 

' Thai ia whoi h ihe ciocLcrete fulofcsa ol ml ipirlLiul 

cenleaU 
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a type of self-subsislency, yet it is a self-knctK- 
ledge and vvlition nrhlcE b not rd^i±ed froin the content it 
fulfils, but fonns an Inseparable unity mth it. 

The presentment tif Spirit in this compkle and inde¬ 
pendent seclusion of what is essentially substantive and 
true, this unperturbed and unpartlculami^ bdng of Spirit, 
is that which we name divinity in ita contrast tg fimiude, 
which Is the process of diaruptlon Into contingent existence, 
a world that la broken into complex forma and varied move¬ 
ment From this point of view the function of sculpture Is 
to present the Divine simply In its infinite repose and sub¬ 
limity, timeless, destitute of motion^ entirely without sub¬ 
jective personality in the strict sense and the condict of 
action or situation. And in proceeding to the more detailed 
dehnilion of our humanity in ahape and characLer, it must, 
nevertheless, exclusively rivet Its attentiGn on what b un¬ 
alterable and permonenh in other words what is truly sub¬ 
stantive in ita characterization, and merely select such aspects 
for ita content, passing over what it finds there of on occi¬ 
dental or evancsoent nature^ and it must do so for the 
reason that the objectivity which it presents does not rightly 
include o difTerentiation of this fluctuating and Meeting kind, 
and one which comes into being by virtue of a subjective 
consciousness whose conception of itself U that of pare in- 
Bulatcon ■ 1 n a hiog^phy, for instance, which ^ives an account 
of the motley incidents, events, and exploits of some in¬ 
dividual, wc ftnd os 1 rule the course of varied developments 
and fortuities finaLUy doaed by a character sketch which 
summarizes the entire breadth of detail in a few general 
{qualities such 05 goodness, honest dealing, courage, excep¬ 
tional intelligence, and so forth. Characteristics such as 
these we may term the permanent features of a personality^ 
the remaining peculiarities it possesses are raerdy accidental 
features in the im|>ersonarion- It is just this stable aspect of 
life which it is the part of sculpture to present os the unique 
being and determinate substance of individuality* Yet we 
must not suppose that it creates allegories out of such 
general (qualities. It father builds up true individuab, which 
rt conceives and informs as essentially complete and en¬ 
closed within thdr objective spiritual prcsmoc, in their 
sdf-^bsUtent repose, delivered thereby from all antagonism 
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os against external objectii- In the presentment of an in¬ 
dividuality of this character by sculpture what is truly sub¬ 
stantive is throughout the essential foundation^ and neither 
purely subjtKlive self-ltnowlcdfie and emotion^ nor a super- 
heiaJ and mutable singularity'^ must be permitted in any 
way to be predominant, hut what is ctcntal in the godlike 
and our humanilly should, divested of all the ciprioc and 
contingency of the particular self,* be set before out eyes in 
its unimpaired clarity. 

{A} The Further point we would draw altontton to consists 
in this, that the content of sculptor^ for the reason that its 
material requires an eaterttal presentment In the complete 
form of the three spatial dimensions, b also unable to be a 
spiritual tostUnt as such, that is, the ideality self-enclosed 
within and absorbed into itself, but rather in the sense that 
it b only in its oppoWd factor, in other words, 

the bodily form* The negation of what is external is already 
implied in the ideal subjective coosciousriep, and can iher^ 
fore have no place here, where what is divine and huraan is 
accepted as content with eaclusiv'e rderence to its objective 
chaiacteristics. .And it is only this self-absOTb^ objective 
aspect, which does not comprise ideal subjectivity ip the 
strict sense,* that gives free play to an externality cemdidoned 
in ah its three dunension^ and is capable of bem^ associated 
with such a spatial totality. For these rtrasons it is incum¬ 
bent on sculpture that it only accept out of the objective 
content of Spirit that which admits of the fullest egression 
in external and bodily shape | if it do otherwise it simply 
selects a content which its spedfic material is unable to 
assimilate or to unite with an adequate mode of exposi¬ 
tion. 

* The boIiLicd self of the 

* ZufalUfUf SsUntitdduiL sct&iea- The rgo sbote dfi- 

^il***- ... IL II L . 

» Ok*t iHAtr^Sab/tkiMiHals toLAf. That ii, in the wholly abstmei 
lease. ^ 
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t . The Beaittiful Foku or Sculpturr 

Wc mutt now uKiuire inlo the luiltHe of the bofUlyy&rMf 
which are iid 4 ptcd to give an impression of a conlonl of 
this kind. 

Just as in classical aifchiLccture the dwcLIing-house is the 
anatoitiical akeleton fraincwofk which sit has to infonn with 
its accretions, in like manner scnlpture, on its part, discovers 
the humun f$rm as the fnndaincnLa! type for its hgures. 
WTscreas, however^ the house is already a piece of huenan 
woffcmaniihip, though not as yet ekborsted artistically, the 
ttnicture of the hnnutn form, on the continiy, oppesrs as a 
feoduct of Nature unadccted by tnati. The fundamciital type 
of sculpture U consequently to it, that is, docs not 
from human invcntlvenneas- 'Hie t^pression, however, lhai 
the human fortn it a part of Nature is a very indeliiiitc one, 
which we must submit to closer analysis. 

In Nature it « the Idea, which is giTcn there, os we have 
already found when dlscussinj; natural buuty, its jurimary 
and immediate mode of exislcnce, receiving in animal life 
And its complete organic structure the mfxtursi edstence 
adequate to its notion. The organisation of the animal frame 
is therefore a. birth of the notion in its essential totality, 
which eststi in this oojporcjJ mode of bdn^ as soul, yc^ as 
the principle of merely animal life, modihei the aniiiml 
frame in the most varied classi6cations, olbeit loo every 
sped Ac tvpe continues to be subject to the general notion-^ 
The fact that notion and bodily form, or more accurately, 
soul and body, correspond to one another—to fully under¬ 
stand this U the problem of natural philosophy. We should 
have to demonstrate that the different systems of the animal 
frame in their ideal * structure and conformation no less 
than tlietr assodaUon, and the more definite orgnnrt in 
which the bodily existence is difibrentiated are in gcncraJ 
accord with the phosal steps of the riolionV n^ovement, so 
that it becomcv clear, to what extent we have here presented 
to us OB real only the particular aspects of the souhlife which 

^ /t/jfnjf qppesn Ir, rfl^ Iteie (Q the nnlUtn of truniaJ lilc fVQitraHy, 
ilua [he emcrie iwrlua iq iti lUTraw kmc, 

• /juvjW Sieuititrf. The ilradBif iLil icltahy sootj'ns the whole. 
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we ncceuw;’. To ditTdop tbii empcniijon, however* does 
nnl he withiJi the scope of t\ie pttsent inquiry. 

'rtic huaiwi farm is noi^ however, os Uie aniniat fori^ 
merely the ccrpurcul rrsineworh of the but of 
In other wordv spirit and soul are esacrttially to be 
tin^uUhed 1 '01 the soul is merely this Ldeil and sinipk 
unity of self-subsistence attaching to the body in its far- 
aspect/ whercaiv Spirit U ilie independent selfnes^ of 
conscious aad jfJ/affUiUn^s Itfe together with all the emo- 
tiouB* idcua, and aims of such a couscioui esistence^ In 
contemtdating the imnacnsc diUcrence whkh sepoLrates 
merely animal life from spiritoal codiciouHiess* i t may ap¬ 
pear strange that the boddy fraine attaching to the iaftrr, 
the huitiaji body^ is ncveithelcu so clearly homogeneous 
with that ofanluijil life. It wiU tend, however, to uecrcise 
such an astonishment if we recall to mind the dchnition, 
which Spirit itself has muthorixed ut to malie in acos^rdanco 
with its own noilwn, that it is a mode of life and cssenUally 
thereforn itsdf olio a /ArVnf soul and mi/ural rxijUiUf. 
such living Bottl the life of conscious spmt* by virtue of the 
same notion that a Inherent in the antmaJ soul, is entitled 
to accept a body^ which fiindanientally in (ta general Ikies 
tuns paraltel to the organic structure of animal life. How> 
ever aufjefior to mere animal life Spirit may be h is evolved 
through' a corporeal frame who« viiihk appearance re¬ 
ceives an identical articulation and principle of life with 
tlmt which the notion of animal Life In general underlies. 
Inasmuch OJ, however, and futlhcrtnofc ^iril is not merely 
the /dfa ai raTr/Var/, that is, t^ tdci as Nature 

and animal life, but the Idea which secures indqxtndciKu 
in its own free medium tsi idealiiy as Idea, the spiritual 
principle elaborates for itEcIf its own specific modo of ob¬ 
jectivity over arul beyond that of animal Ltfe* simply, in 
other words, science, the reality of which is eaclusivcly that 
of thoaght itseir Apart from thought, Ikowcver, and its 
philosophical and lyMcmari^cd activity, Spmt is invoLred, 
within an abounding hfe of feeling, inclination, idea, tma- 
girmliun, and so forth, which is iised in a more direct or less 

' Dititi idttili anf^IU F^rikkajm ApportAlJj Ulij 

(sclih^ iht Tcjdiblt wotld, 

' 1^. That 11 an upcnlive prmeijrfc ta tlic werkiag m of. 
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immediate association with its vital being ’ and bodily frame, 
and consequently possesses a reality in the human body. 
In this reality, which is pi^ of its own substance, Spint 
asserts itself also as a principle of life, shines into it, trans¬ 
pierces it, and is made manifest to others by means of it. 
Consequently, in so far as the human body remains no 
purely natural existence, but has asserted itself also in its 
configuration and structure as the natural and sensuous 
existence of Spirit, it is, nevertheless, regarded as the ex¬ 
pression of an ideality more exalted than that compaUbjc 
with the purely animal body to be distinguished from it, 
despite the fact that the human body in its broad lines is 
in harmony with it For this reason, however, ttuit Sprit is 
itself soul and life, that is, an animal body, it is and can 
only be modifications, which the indwelling Spnt of one 
Vning body attaches to this corporeal form. As a manifesta¬ 
tion of Spirit consequently the human shape is d|s^^ 
the animal by sirtue of these modifications, alteit the dis¬ 
tinctions of the human organism from the anin^ me as 
much the result of the unconscious creation of spiritual 
activities, as the soul of the animal kingdom is the inform¬ 
ing though unconscious activity of the body that belongs 

We have thus reached the precise point of our present 
departure. In other words, the human body is present to 
the artist as Spirit’s expression. What is more, he dis¬ 
covers it os such not merely in a general way, but also in 
Dorticular characteristics it is presupposed to be the type 
which, in its form, its specific traits, its position and general 

habit, reflects the idcahty of Spirit ^ , 

We shall find it a difficult matter to fix in clear terms of 
thought the precise nature of the association between spint 
and body in their relation respectively to feeling, passion, 
and other spiritual condiuons. It hw. no doubt, been 
attempted to develop the same saentifically both fioin the 
pathJpiomical • point of view and the physto^omtail. Such 
attempts have hitherto not met with much suc^ For 
ourselves the science of physiognomy can only be of im- 

» Ab Sttt*, ».r., in the narrow leose of tlw eajir««ion above 

« U., the •cUoce, Uul b. of the eaprtwion of the 

pattioni^togelbcr with that of their phy«ologtcal aspect. 
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pQrt.uice m iio faJ as ibat of paihognomy is esciqsiydy con¬ 
cerned with ihe mode tinder tvhich dcGnitc fecHogs and 
passions arc physically Located in particulax organs, it has 
been stated^ for eJtampJe, that the sent of anger is in die 
gall^, of cotiragc in the blood. Such staLcments^ we may nc- 
itiArk incideotalLyi are efroneous in their manner of espres- 
sion^^ For even iissmning the actifily of particulaf organs 
corresporKls to specific passions^ we cannm say that ang'^* 
for instimcei has its local position in the gall bladder, but, in 
so far 05 an^r is corporeally related^ the goll is prenjitii- 
ncntly that m which its active appeajonce osseris itadf. In 
our present inquiry this pathopnomical aspect docs riot, as 
already stated, concern ust beause sculfvture has merely to 
deal with that which passes over from the ideal side of 
iapirii into the external aspect ot/fyrm permit Ling Spirit ihi^ 
to be viable in the physiol environment. The sympathetic 
intemaion between the internal organism and the feeling 
soul is no object of sculpturej Indeed, we may add, it is 
Unable to accept much which appears on the caternoi sur¬ 
face itself, such as the tremble of the baud and the entire 
body in on outburst of anger, the movcmciit of tlie Ups, and 
others of like nature. 

With regard to phpiognoniical science I will limit my¬ 
self to this observation. If the work of sculpture, which has 
05 its fundamental basis the human form, has to exhibit the 
way in which the bodily presence as such manifests not only 
the divine and human aspect of Spirit in Us broadest and 
most substantive features, but also the particular character 
of a definite individuality in this divine presence, we arc 
no doubt compelled to discusi what paaLs, traits^ and con- 
formaiions of the body are fully aocordanl with any specific 
mode of ideality. We me indeed forced upon audi an inquiry 
by the sculpture of antiquity, which we must as a nuitter oi 
fact adhiit includes the esprcssiori of individual god-like 
characters with that of dlv jiiity generally. Such an admission 
does not, howoyer* amount to an assertion that the associa¬ 
tion of spiritual uxpressiofi with bodily form ia merely a 
matter of accident and capriou rather than the cy eat ton of a 
figure of self’Subsbtcnt actuality. In this connection every 
or:^m must, In a general way* be looked st from two points 
of view, os a mode of expression that possesses Its physical 

III K 
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side no less than its spiritual. Wc need hardly caution our 
readers that the method of Gall in conducting such an 
inquiry is inadmissible. This writer reduces Spirit to what 
is little better than a Calvary. 

{a) The advance of sculpture, in respect to the content 
which its function is to declare, is limited to the investigation 
how far the substantive and at the same time individual condi¬ 
tion of spiritual life is made vital in bodily form, receiving 
therein determinate existence and form. In other words, 
through the content adequate to genuine sculpture the con¬ 
tingent individualiiatioHof the external ap^arance is from one 
point of %’iew excluded, and this applies both to the spiritual 
and physical aspects of the presentmenL Only that which 
persists, and is universal and according to rule in the human 
form if the object of a work of sculpture. And this b so albeit 
wc have the additional necesrity to indiridualue the univers^ 
in such a way that not only the abstract law but an inch- 
vidual form, which is brought into the closest fusion with it, 
is placed b^ore our eyes. 

iP) From xmother point of view it b necessary that sculp¬ 
ture, as we have seen, be kept unaffected by purely con¬ 
tingent personal life^' and all expression of such in the ind^ 
pendent ideal mode under which it asserts itself. For thb 
reason an artbt, in dealing with physiognomical character- 
btics, b not entitled to move in the direction of individual 
manner.* For a facbl manner is simply just thb appear¬ 
ance on the surface of an individual idiosyncracy and some 
particular aspect of emotion, idea, and volition. A man by 
his chance expressions of countenance expresses the feelings 
he has as some particular person, whether it be in hb ex¬ 
clusive rebtion to hb own life, or in hb self-rebtion to ex¬ 
terior objects, or other persons. One sees, for example, on 
the street, more particularly in little towns, in many, or rather 
the majority of men, that they arc exclusively predbeupied, 
in their demeanour and expression of face, with themselves, 
their dress and attire, in general terms, that, is, their purely 

> Lil., coolingent rabjecthrity. 

* expresstoo Afitntn is oo( easy to tnotlate by a single 

English equivalent. It signifies the passing look—the general variety of 
facial eapressioii as contrasted with the permanent expression of sab- 
sianiive charaetrr. 
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personal particularity, or, at least, matters of momentary 
importance, and any unforeseen or accidental features thus 
presented. Countenances which express pride, envy, self- 
satisfaction, depreciation, and so forth, are of this nature. 
Moreover, the feeling and contrast of substantive being 
with my personal idiosyncracy may be responsible for such 
alterations of expression. Humility, defiance, threats, fear, 
arc expressed in this way. In a felt contrast of this kind we 
find already a separation between the individual in the 
subjective sense and the uni^’crsal asserted. Reflection on 
what is truly substantive continually leans in the direction 
of merely personal considerations, so that it is the individual 
rather than the substantive character which is predominant 
in the content The form, however, which remains severely 
true to the principle of sculpture ought neither to express 
this severation nor the predominance of the personal aspect 
above adverted to. 

In addition to definite expressions of countenance' physi¬ 
ognomy presents us with much that merely passes moment¬ 
arily across the features and indicates the human mood. A 
sudden smile, an instantaneous outburst of anger, a quickly 
repressed expression of scorn, ore a few of many examples. 
In particular, the mouth and eyes possess most mobility and 
resource in seizing and making apparent every shifting 
mood of soul-life. Changes of this character, which are 
compatible with the art of painting, the sculptor must ex- 
cludk Sculpture must rather concentrate its attention on 
the permanent traits of spiritual expression, and retain and 
disclose such in the posture and configuration of the body 
no less than in the i^e. 

(r) The task of sculpture, then, essentially consists in this, 
that it implants that which is of substantive spiritual im¬ 
port in that form of individuality which is not yet ttoentially 
particul&rued in the narrow subjective sense within the 
figure of a man, and contributes to the same such a 
hvmony, that Jt is only that which is universal and per¬ 
manent in the Ax/rTy shades correspondent with the life of 
Spirit which is mode to appear therein, while that which 

' Drm rigrmHifkin Miauu, The definite aipccta of the face which 
exprese relatiTchr permanent states of soul-life. 
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is accidental or mutable U bruahed aside, albeit a certain 
mode of individuality is not absent from its forms. 

An accord of this complete nature between what is ideal 
and what b catemal, the goal of sculpture, in short, oficn 
us a point of transition to the third point which we have 
still to discuss. 

3. Sculpture as the Art of the Classical Ideal 

The conclusion that roost immediately follows upon the 
above observations is this, that sculpture in a way, and to 
an extent unrivalled by any other art, remains constant to 
the Ideal* In other words, from one point of view it is free 
of the symbolical t}'pe both by virtue of the translucency 
of a content, which clearly grasps itself as Spirit, and on 
account of the fact that it is able to disclose such a content 
with absolute mastery. And so, too, from another it refuses 
as yet to enter into the subjective aspect of the personal 
life, to which the external form b indifferenL Consequently 
it forms the focus of classical art. No doubt both the 
symbolical and romantic types of architecture and painting 
were shown to be adaptra to classical ideality; but the 
Ideal, in its genuine sphere, b not the supreme principle of 
these types of art, inasmuch as they do not, as is the case 
with sculpture, lake for their object self-subsistent indi¬ 
viduality, character, that is, throughout objective, in other 
words, ^e beauty that b both free and inevitable.’ The 
configuration of sculpture must, however, entirely proceed 
from the pure spiritual energy of an imagination and thought 
that denudes its content of all the haphazard features of 
personal life and bodily presence; it must have no leanings 
for idiosyncracies, or any place for the mere emotion, desire, 
and variety of accidental impulse and pleasantry.* What the 
artist has at hb di^xxsal for hb most elevated erq^tions b 
simply, os we have seen, the bodily presentment of Spirit 
in what b exclusively the general configuration of the or¬ 
ganic structure of the human form. Hb intention b there¬ 
fore restricted to promoting on the broadest lines the 

1 Penhu io the Use of direetkm of the Ideal. 

* Du ukimt frtU IfttkwtnJigktit. 

* Bf IVittifttU I presome Hegel means oddity and funniness of every 
kiod>-pcihs^ '* buoiorotu eccentricity ** wonld interpret iL 
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barmony between vkat U ideal and what is eitcmalt And 
partly to making, in however tm inoblrusive way, the in- 
dividnality of the prescnttctenl accommodate itsdf to and 
interfuse with the truly subj^tantive character of bb desfign.' 
Sculpture must give fortiij. jtiat as the goeb create in 
own sphere according to eternal idcu^ within what ^ is in 
other respects the world of peaJity, but ejcclude as rej^ted 
residue all licence and mere selfncss from its creations. 
Theologians make a distLnetion between the acts of God 
and all that man in hb folly and capridousness accom¬ 
plishes- The plastic Ideal is, however, cxalt^ above such 
nuestions. It sinods at the very centre of this blessedness 
and fret necessity for which iieithtir the abstraction of the 
univorsai nor the caprice of the particular are vabd or 

significant. , , 

This insight into the constiratnate plastic union of the 
divine and human was preeminently native to Greece* VSe 
fait to grasp Greece at her heart and centre in her pools 
and orators, historians and phdosophers, unless, as the key 
to our problem, we arc already possessed of an insight 
the Ideal of sculpture, and can conlcmplatc from the stand¬ 
point of plastic art both the figures of her e|>k and dramatic 
heroes and her actual statesmen and philosophers, tor 
characters in her practical life, no less than poets and 
thinkers, possessed also in the p^my days of Greece, this 
plastic, universal, and yet individual character, stamped 
with DUG mint, whether we look nt its eitemal or more 
personal features. 'Hiey stand up big and frei^ a self'Suh- 
sistent growth, on the basis of their esscnltally substantive 
individuality; a growth of thetr own making, buiit up into 
that which they ullimaiely became and intended to be. In 
particular the period of Pericles was rich in such characiers. 
Pericles himself was one of them. Wc may add Pheiduxs, 
Plaid, and pre-emiucutly Sophocles. Soo, too, 1 hucydidcs, 
Xenophon, and ScMirates, ei-cryone with his own type, not 
one of them Impairing the quality of the test ^ all are out-and- 
out artistic naiures, ideal artbts in the work of self-creation, 

‘ I think this giver the jroiC, itiough the ^Imnoiaec is rather cmfuirf 
bceanse hti i* thii of InTeDtioa atiachinsTi^if to what U alt'caiiy 

prtHoied rather than cratinfi a form that i* WhmI on catcmil voggo- 
tton. 
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pefwnaliiJes of one mouldj vrorks of artj which stand before 
us Ukc figures of immoruil gods, in wham we cm detect no 
taint of Time and mortality* We may find a similar plastic 
aabsistency in the arttstic perfections of the bodily frames 
of the victors at the Olympic games; nay, even in the 
apparition of Fhrj'n'e ’ herself, who, as the fairest woman, 
came ftom the sea naked before all the world* 

* The cclebmlal coarl«&a. She entDcd ihe iCA with dlihevclkd 
hair ax • nkhniied fatlra] at Eleoati. She had a lumc of ittild at 
Ddphl. • 


CHAPTER II 

THE IDEAL OF SCULPTURE 

N OW thal Kc pass ou to consider the really ideal style of 
sculpture we must once Tecall ihc fact that the 
perfected type necessarily presupposes the Imf^rfecl as irf 
predecessor; and it does so not merdy In relation to its 
lechniqucj whicb^ in the first instance, does not concern us 
here, but in respect to the general notion, in olh^ woiiM 
the mode of its conception and the partittdar way to which 
it sets forth the same ideally* We hare in general terms 
called the symbolical type that of inquiry; consequently pure 
sculptuTCj too, has for its presupposition a cerLain etuge of 
the symbolical type, and by this we do not merely mean a 
stage of the symbolic form as generally cooceivei in oth^ 
iTordfi of architecture, but □ form of sculpture which iS itself 
charactemed by the symbolical prindpic. We shall find an 
opportunity of supporting this assertton with the example of 
Egyptian sculpture in the third chapter. 

We may in this place cmd fioni the point of iiew of the 
Ideal generally, and for the present wholly in an abst^t 
and formal manner, assume that which w^e term symlwlical 
in a specific art is its as, for ciampli^ wc 

may so apply this term to an attempt of chiidrto to draw 
the huiuan figure, or mould it from wax and clay. What they 
execute is to this extent merely a symbol, as it only fugsejfJ 
the living reality it purparts to exhibit, remaining, howei'cr, 
whoUy unlaithful to the actual object and_ its significance. 
Art is conaftiucntly in the first instance hieroglyphical, no 
mere acctdental and capricious mark, but a haphazard de¬ 
lineation of an object for the imaginjitioo* For this purpose 
a badly drawn figure suffices if it recalb that object it is 
intended to suggest- In a sinhlor way piety is content with 
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badly executed and still worships Christ, the Virgin, 

and any other saint in the most bungling counterfeit, although 
such images may merely derive su^ individualiation purely 
from particular attributes conveyed by such means as a 
lantern or a milestone. For piety refuses to be reminded of 
aught save the object; the soul adds all else thereto, which 
will be filled up with on image of the object, however untrue 
the counterfeit may be. It is not the living expression of the 
prewnt which is required; it is not that which is presented 
which is intended to enkindle us by itself. Rather a work of 
art of this kind already brings satisfaction if it excites the 
gene^ concept of the objects by rirtue of its images, how¬ 
ever insuffioent they be. A concept of this kind, however, 
•dready abstracts from the given content I can readily 
imagine some known thing, such as a house, a tree, a man; 
but even in such a case, where the reference is to something 
quite determinate, the concept merely includes wholly gen¬ 
eral traits, ajKl is in fact only a true eoneept * in so far as it 
has efiaced from the concrete presentment the wholly im¬ 
mediate singularity of the obje<ks and simplified the same. 
If the imag^ concept, which the work of art has to arouse 
in us, is that of the divine nature, and if this has to receive 
recognition from an entire people, this object is especially 
attainable when no alteration ts allowed in the mode of 
presentarion. For this reason art is on the one hand con¬ 
vention^ and on the other scholastic;* and this is to not 
merely in the case of the more ancient Egyptians, but also 
in that of more ancient Greek and Christian art. 'The artist 
in such case was bound to restrict himself to definite forms 
and to repeat their type. 

The crucial point of transition, where fine art wakes from 
its sleep, must consequently be sought there, whereat last the 
artist is creative by virtue of his own free conception, where 
the flash of genius strikes into the material presented, and 
communicates freshness and vitality to the presentment. 
Then for the first time the atmosphere of mind* enfolds the 
work of art, which is no longer restricted to merely calling 

* Eitentlitk VenttUung ut. 

* Statmriuk, That is, modelled on hutoriol assocutioos o* the results 
of fonner work; ^bapi "eclectic” would be a better word. 

* Dtr gtittift Tm, 
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up in a general way some idea before U« mind, and recall¬ 
ing to it some deeper significance which the spectator already 
is essentially possessed of, but which proceeds to make 
visible this significance as throughout made vitally present 
in some individualized creation, and which consequently 
neither makes no further advance beyond the purely super¬ 
ficial generality of its forms, nor binds itsdf on the other 
hand, in respect to the detail of its delineation, to the 
characteristics of all that common reality offers it. 

In the rise of ideal sculpture we presuppose perforce a com¬ 
plete passage to such a sphere of creation. In establishing 
the facts of this appearance we may emphasize the following 
points of view. 

firsts we have to address ourselves to the general char¬ 
acter of the ideal form in its contrast to the stages previously 
discussed. 

Secondly^ we shall have to adduce specific aspects of it, 
the importance of which is most obvious, such as the way 
in whi(^ facial characteristics, drapery, and pose are modelled 
or treated. 

Thirdly^ we have to enforce the position that the ideal 
figure b not merely a general type of beauty in the fom^ 
sense of type, but includes, by virtue of its principle of in¬ 
dividuality, which belongs to the really firing Ideal, e^n- 
tially, too, the aspect of differentiation and specific de^ition 
within its own sphere, and by thb means the province of 
sculpture is expanded in a cycle of particularized images of 
gods and heroes. 


I. The General Characterization of the Ideal 
Figure of Sculpture 

We iiave already examined at let^th what the generri 
principle of the classical ideal is. Our present inquiry is 
therefore limited to the particular mode under which thb 
principle b re&fized through the medium of sculpture in the 
human form. In this connection the lines of <^eren« be¬ 
tween the human physiognomy, expressive as it b of spiritu^ 
life and the genei^ build of t^ animal organism, whi^ b 
unable to pass beyond the mere* expression of natural fife in 
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il4 unbrdken association with natural wants and an organism 
that is exclusively adapted to their satisfaction, will sujmly 
us with a standai^ of comparison which carries us consider¬ 
ably further. Yet even such a standard is still somewhat in¬ 
definite for the reason that the human form alone neither 
is as bodily form, or as an expression of Spirit, wholly and as 
we find it first of ideal type. On the contrary we may observe 
with more closeness from the fine masterpiece of Greek 
sculpture what the ideal of sculpture in the spiritually fine 
expression of its creations has to bring before us. It was 
pre-eminently Winckelmann who, with this intimate know¬ 
ledge of and devotion for art of this kind, and by means of 
his receptive enthusiasm, no less than his intelligence and 
critical faculty, made an end of indefinite statements over 
the Ideal of Greek beauty by leaving the chxuacteriraiion of 
detail in the form at once distinct and precise, an endeavour 
which by itself is full of instruction. No doubt the results 
he obtained supply abundant opportunity for further critic¬ 
ism, exceptions, and the like; but we should be careful, 
before attempting to criticize details and errors in his work, 
not to obscure the main result which he established. How¬ 
ever far aesthetic science may extend its borders tliat at 
least must be presupposed as essential. Assuming this, it 
cannot, however, be denied tlut since Winckelmann’s dpth 
our knowledge of the antique hxu not only been csscritially 
enlarged in the number of examples submitted to criticism, 
but also has been placed on a securer basis in its relation 
to the style of these works and the true appreciation of their 
beauty. 

Winckclmaim, no doubt, passed under review a great 
number of Egyptian and Greek statues; we have, however, 
added in more recent times the closer acquaintance of the 
A^inetan sculptures, no less than those roasterworks which 
in part are ascribed to Pheidias and in port we musfa recog¬ 
nize as creations of his age and under his supervision. In a 
word we have secured a more intimate knowledge of a 
number of sculptures, whether single statdes or reliefs, 
which, in their ration to the severity of the ideal style, arc 
referable to the age in which Greek art was at its fullest 
bloom. For these astonishing monuments of Greek sculp¬ 
ture, as is well known, we are indebted to the efforts of 
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I<07d Elgin, ^ English ambaisatlor to Fiirktyj had a 
number of staiues and relief of the greatest beauty taken 
from the Parthenon Qt Athens and! other towns to England. 
People have blamed such acquisitions and called them 
temple tobbery. Lord Elgin has, howeveTj os a matter of 
fact, really rescued these works of art for Eiutjpc and pj^ 
sers'cd them from complete destruction. Such an enterpriw 
desen’cs its true recoOTition. Moreover, it is due to this 
ciicumstiinoe tliat the mtercst of all connoisseurs and friends 
of art have been directed to an epoch and a mode of pre¬ 
sentation, which, in the exceptionally consistent severity of 
Its style, constitutes the true greatness and height of the 
Ideal What the gcncml verdict has highly estimuted in the 
works of this epodi is not the charm and grace of form and 
posfi, not thfi elegance of eiprcss'ton which alrcadyv as in 
the times subsequem: to Pheidias, makes an extemhi nppeal 
and distinctly aims at plcaaing the spectator, nor yet the 
delicacy and boldness of the elaboration i rather tha gener.U 
chorus of praise is concentrated upon the expression, of aelT 
subsistency and essential repose in these figurea^ and fliorc 
espec^ly has this note of admiration been most emphatic 
by virtue of the free vitality, the absolute tremsfusion of and 
command over die purely tialura] and material aspect, a 
comtnand by which the artist moulds the marble, makes it 
alive and endows it with a soul. And we may add that when 
all has been said that can be said in such praise the figure 
of the reclining river-god remains as most eniphatically its 
ob]ci:t, which is one of the finest examples of antique art we 
have recovered. 

(a) The vitality of these works couasts m this, that they 
arc the free product of the genius of the artisL The artist 
at this stage is ndthtr satisfied with giving, by means of 
general and baphorord comouts, suggesbous and expressions, 
a general conception of that which he desires to reprodu^ 
nor does he, on the other hand, in respect to what is in¬ 
dividual and singular, accept the forms as he has received 
tlicm by chance from the external world. For this reason 
also he does not present them again with loyalty to this 
accidental aspect, but he is concerned to place within his 
own free creation what is empirically particu^iicd in iso¬ 
lated; aspects that thus appear in a further individual accord 
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with the umvetsat types of the hitman form, an accord 
whi^ is itiade to appear as thraughoot transpierced with the 
spintual configumtion of iliai which he is culled to mate 
apparent* when he suffers ns to see hts own vitalityi coocep- 
tion Md animation in the work regarded on the side of ihe 
artist's acdi-itj*. The cmivcrsal aspect of the coment of his 
work is not due to his creation. It is preiseiited him by 
means of mytholog}- and saga predsdy in the way that he 
finds the gencr^ rdfKt Md details Of the human form; but 
the free and living indlvldtializationf which pertneales all 
portions oi^his work^ is the result of bis own personal point 
of view** his efforts and services. 

(^) The effect and charm of this vitality and freedonj is 
only produced by means of the sulficiEncyf the honest 
candour of the elaboration of all the particular parts to whipCh 
the most definite knowledge and review of the construction 
of these flirts belongs, no Jess, in their position of repose 
tlyxn also in that of their motion,. The way in which the 
different mEnnbets are dtsperaed and moulded with regard to 
rondure and smoothness, in every condition of rest and 
movTcment, must be expressed in the mast satisfactory way* 
This fundamental claborutlon and placing in relief of all the 
separate parts we find in oil products of unitique art, and 
the aiiim:ttion thus produced is only the effect of infinite 
pains and truth. W hen, the eye contemplates works of this 
kind it is, in the firat instance, unable clearly to recognize 
a mass of dbticicticin; and it is only by virtue of a particular 
manner of lighting that wc can appreciate the same by 
means of a stronger contrast between light and shadow. 
But though these fine nuances are rm perceptible at first 
glance, the geneial impression they produce is not for that 
maaon lost. In part they appear as the spectator varies his 
point of view, and in part we derive from them what is 
essentially the impression of the organic continuity ef all 
the members and thdr forms. This spirit of ritafity, this 
soul of material conJiguratSon, is due wholly to the fact that, 
^ougb every part b entirely complcEe in its sefttiablc 
independence, yel it is to a like extent throughout, by virtue 
of the wealth of its modes of tiansition, associated not merely 
with the part that is immediately its neighbour, but with the 
cnlirc work* For this reason the form Is vital in every part 
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of h; tbe least detail of it b st.ituped wiili ptit]>o*ki j every 
part of b b dlflcrentiatod Irfim the rest, possesses that which 
distinguishes it and lualtcs it distinct, and yet Is affected by 
the same fluidity of treatment, b only what it b iHtalJy as a 
part of the wholes so that we are abk to recognbe the whok 
in the very fragments of it,, ard a part that is broken off 
enables us not merely to see but to enjoy a totality that is 
not thus mutilated. The material surface, although for tbe 
mast part statues are now seriously impaired hy the weuher 
and other causes in this reapect, presents a soft and foalte- 
able appearance; and In one particular eKampje of the head 
of a horse 1 have in mind it literally glows with the ardoui 
of life on the face of the marble iL^clf scarce percept¬ 
ible undeTCUtrent of flutdlty in all orgauic parts^ united to 
the most conscientious elaboration which avoids purely 
regular Surratt'S and anylhirtg approacljing the hare con¬ 
vexity of citculai shape, supplies that softness and ideality 
of all parts, that harmonious unity, which extends thTOU|;h‘ 
out the whole as the spiritual breath of one nnimatmj; 
presence, ^ , 

(r) However true, [lOlhwilhstandingi cspiesaion of de¬ 
tailed or general cotifigumtian, may bfii this truth b no 
mere imitation of Nature simply. Sculpture b always occu¬ 
pied with the abstraction of fonmt b consequently 
obliged, on the one hand, to omit from the bodily present¬ 
ment what is most essentially the natural aspect, in other 
wori, what is exclusively indicative of natural function. 
From a further point of view it is unable to carry to ex¬ 
tremes its particulaiiisition of detail, but rather as,, for ci- 
amplcjn its treatment of hair, must iptricl its attention and 
reproduction to the more general of its forms. In this way, 
apart fmoi any other, the human figure^ when properly 
treated by sculpture, is at once declared as the form and 
exprftsion of SplriL, rather Uian of a purely tmturai fonD, 
Closely connected with this consideration is the fact that, 
though u spiritual content is expressed by means of £cul[;- 
ture in llic daJify form, yet in the genuine Ideal it is ncit 
asserted *o in the exterior form to the extent of 

making that which is simply external in its charm and grace 
either the cxcIusItc or predominaiit attraction 10 the spec¬ 
tator* On the contrary , though the gcntiine and more severe 
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Ideal or Spirituality is pr<jsented in bodily shape* and 
is exclusively thus presented by jneanjs of such shape and 
its expressiOHj yet this <h)nSf;iimtian must equally appear to 
be vitbout exception utiifiedi supported and tmnsrused by 
tht» ideal content The swell of life, the maUeabllity and 
bodily presence, or sensuous fulness and beauty of the 
bodily orgonlsmi must as little supply independently the 
object of the presenLation* a^ what is individual in the 
spiritual presence can be carried to the length of erpresslng 
the more intimate and more closely related inner life of the 
spectator, when we consider bis own particularity. 


If. TitJ; PjiHTJCtrLAa: Aspects of the Ideal Form or 

SCOLSTTJRK AS SCCH 

If we direct our attention now to the more specific con* 
dderation of the fundamental phases, on which the ideal 
form of Bcuiptiirc reposes, we shall do well to follow 
VMnckelmann in essentials, who has laid stress on the 
several types with the finest intuitive sense, and with the 
most fortunate results, as well as on the way in which the 
same have been treated and shaped by Greeh artists^ with 
the result that they finally present to tis the Ideal of 
sculpture. The vitally, this Rooting emanation no doubt 
evades the dehoitiops qf the uiiderstsndingi which in the 
present case is unable to, hold fast and LranEpteFce the par¬ 
ticular as in architectUTCj which* however, asserts itself in the 
endre work, as we have already seen, as the coalescence of 
free spirituality and bodily forms. 

The first general feature of diatinetton which arrests us 
concerns the deTermLnatiDn of works of sculpture in a 
gcncfal way, by virtue of which the human form has to ex¬ 
press that which is spiritual. The spiritual expreesbo* 
albeit it has to be poured forth over the entire bodily 
prcKnce reaches iU Vtghest decree of ccmcentjatian in the 
Jtxnalform^ whereas the reqialrung members are merely able 
EQ redect what is spiritual by means of their In so 

for, that is* os the same proceeds from Spirit In its essential 
freedDin. 

In our exainln.'ttiQn of these ideal forms we will make a 
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beginning in theyfrr/place with the head; we will, then, in 
the seiond place enlarge upon the position of the body, 
after which wc shall conclude with the principle of the 
drapery. 

(a) In the ideal configuration of the human head we are 
first and foremost confronted with the so-called Greek 
profile. 

(a) Tliis profile consists in the peculiar union of the fore¬ 
head and nose; in the almost straight or merely slightly 
crooked line in which the forehead unites without inlcrrup- 
uon with the nose, as also, to speak more accurately, in ^e 
vertical direction of this line to another which, cxterKling 
it from the root of the nose to the orifice of the ear, forms 
a right angle with the line of the forehead and nose aborc- 
mentioned. In a line of this sort nose and forehead stand 
throughout to one another in the ideal and fine art of 
sculpture, and the question presents itself whether this w a 
merely national and artistic contingency or a physiological 
necessity. 

Camper, the famous Dutch physiologist, has, with more 
exactness and in an exceptional way, chameterired this line as 
the line of facial beauty; he in fact discovers therein the main 
distinction between the form of the human visage and the 
profile of animal life; and on account of this follows up the 
modifications of this feature throughout the various human 
races. In this respect his researches arc no doubt in con¬ 
flict with those of Blumcnba^.* Speaking generally, how- 
ever, the line adverted to is in fact a most marked means 
of distinction bctweoi the outward form of man and 
animal. Among animals, it is true, murzle and naal bone 
also form a more or less straight line, but the suectfic pro¬ 
jection of the animal's snout, which is forced to the front, as 
being in the nearest practic^ relation to objects, is essen- 
tiall)’* determined through its connection with the skull, 
united to which the ear is moreover placed above or below, 
so that in tl\c present instance the line that is carried for¬ 
ward from the skull to the root of the nose or the upper 
^w, where the teeth are in position, forms an acute angle 
instead of a right angle as is found in the case of man. 
£vcr)'body can independently feel in a general way the 
* Dt uatienum, I 6a 
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strength of this distiiKtion, which no doubt oi)ens the path 
to more definite thinking on the subject 

(aa) In the formation of the head of animals the most 
insistent feature b the mouth as the organ by means of 
which it feeds in co-operation with the upper and lower 
jaws, the teeth, and the muscles of mastication. All the other 
organs are subordinate and in a position of subservience to 
this principal feature. Notably the snout as a means of 
scenting fojxi, the eyes being to a lesser degree instrumental 
in spying it out. The express insbtetKe on these animal 
features as exclusively devoted to the natural wants and their 
satisfaction gives to the head of the animal the appearance 
as though intended merely to satisfy natural functions with¬ 
out any trace of spiritual ideality. For this reason the 
entire animal organbm b rendered intelligible from the 
mouth as a point of departure. A specific mode of nourbh- 
ment, that is to say, requires a specific structure of the 
miuule, a particular formation of the teeth, together with 
which the structure of the jaw bones, the muscles of mastica¬ 
tion, cheek-bones, and, moreover, the vertebrae, the thigh¬ 
bones, claws, and so forth all stand in the closest relation. 
The body of the animal merely subser%*es natural ends and 
on account of this dependence on the purely material 
osp^t of nourishment gives the impression of absence of 
spirit, if, then, the human countenance is, even in its 
bodily conformation, to possess a spiritual stamp, those 
organs which in the animal form are so predominant must 
in the case of man, retire from such a pre-eminence and 
give way to those which do not so much suggest a prac¬ 
tical relation as one that b referable to the ideality of mind. 

(/3^) The human countenance has consequently a suofui 
central {Mint, in which that atUtude to facts, which indicates 
the relation of the soul or spirit, b declar^ We find this 
in the w/yVr portion of the face, in the thoughtful br<Ar and 
the eye, through which we face the soul, which looms out 
beneath it, togethCT with its environment TTviught, reflec¬ 
tion—that b, the introspection of the spiritual identity—b 
necessarily connected with the forehead, whose internal life 
in concentrated clarity looks forth from the eye. Through 
the prominence of the forehead and the correspondingly re¬ 
treating appearance of the mouth and the cheek-bones the 
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human countenance derives its spiritual character. This 
projection of the brow is therefore necessarily that which 
determines the entire fonnation of the skulls which no 
longer lolls back, forming the side of an acute angle as its 
extreme point the mouth is pressed to the front, ‘ but rather 
* permits of a line being drawn from the forehead througli 
the nose to the point of the chin, which, with a second 
drawn over the rear of the skull to the apex of the forehead, 
form a right angle, or one at least which approximates to it 

(yy) fhirdfy^ we may say that the nou forms the passage 
and connection between the lower and upper portion of the 
(ace, that is to say, between the purely contemplative and 
wiritual forehead and the practical organ of nutrition; and 
if we take into consideration its natural function os the 
organ of smell it is rightly placed in this intermediate post* 
tion between an attitude to the external world which is 
either wholly practical or ideal. No doubt the sense of 
smell In such a position is still associated with an animal 
want; it is intimately connected with the taste; and for this 
reason, in the case of the mere animal, the snout is at the 
sciAice of the mouth and the organ of nourishment But 
the sense of smell is by itself as a foa no actual consump* 
tion of objects, as eating and tasting are; it merely accepts 
the result of the prtx:^ in which the objects pass into the 
atmosphere and its In\’isible and mysterious medium of 
dissolution. Assuming, then, tluit the passage from forehead 
and nose is of such a formation that the forehead viewed 
independently arches forward, and yet in relation to the 
nose retreats, whereas this latter organ on its part, in prox¬ 
imity to tlte forehead, is withdrawn bock xind only projects 
beyond this point, we see that both these portions of the 
face—that b, the contemplative port, the forehead, and that 
which suggests a practical use, with which we may associate 
the mc^th, form an emphatic contrast, in virtue of which 
the nose, as belonging in a sense to both extremes, apper* 
tains equally to the practical aims * of tlic mouth. Further¬ 
more, the fo/khcad, in its Isolat ed position, receives ^ 
appearance of severity and exclusive spiritual concentration 

* As bi nva(*e animals. 

* The word ijtUm b ased. which b oot readily tiaiulaled in thb ooo- 
text, though I have adopted the literal trarulatioo tower down, 
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In its contrast to the cloaucnt sympathy of tltc mouth, which 
is primarily the organ of nutritive support, and at the same 
time accepts the nasal organ into its service as its instrument 
in creating the natural want by virtue of its smell, and 
thereby declares its direct relation to the material side. And 
in close connection with this reciprocity is the contingent 
character of the form to the indeterminable modifications of 
which both nose and forehead may be carried. The par* 
ticular type of the forehead's arch, the nature of its projec¬ 
tion or retreat, loses its secure lines of definition, and the 
nose can be flat or fine, drooping, arched, more acutely 
flattened and a snub. 

By virtue of amelioration ‘ and accommodation, however, 
that beautiful harmony, which the Greek profile asseru in 
the gentle and uninterrupted communication between the 
spiritual forehead and the nose, that is, between the upper 
and lower portions of the face, the nose appears on this very 
account of closer affinity to the forehead, and consequently 
receives itself a spiritual expresson and character as though 
drawn up into the spiritual system. The sense of smell b^ 
comes at the same time a sense independent of purely 
practical ends, a nose refined for spiritual purpose; just os 
in fact also the nose by its sneer and similar movements, 
however unimportant by themselves they may be, b never¬ 
theless shown to be in the highest degree pliable as a mode 
of expressing the judgments and emotions of soul-life. So, 
for example, we say of a proud man that he holds hb nose 
high, or ascribe saudness to a young girl who tosses up her 
bit of a nose. 

And the same thing may be said of the mouth. No doubt 
it b on the one hand referable as an instrument to the 
satbfaction of hunger and thirst; it expresses, however, in 
addition to thb conditions of the soul, opmions, and passions. 
Even among animats it is used in thb relation as use organ 
of animal cries, and by man as that of speech, laughter, 
sighs, and so forth, by which means the lineaments of the 
mouth are themselves associated with the facts of eloquent 
soul-sympathy, or of joy, sorrow, and similar conditions. 

It b no doubt asserted that, though for the Greeks, such 
a configuration of the human countenance b presented os 
‘ MUdrumj^. The koftenins of it» t<*efe Hnr«. 
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ihc Inic presentation of beauty, the Chinese, Jews, and 
^yptians, regarded on the contrary an entirely different 
type, or rather forms absolutely in conflict with such, as 
equally beautiful, or yet more beautiful, and the conclusion 
is made that, cancelling one example by another, we have 
not proved that the Greek profile is the type of ge.iume 
beauty. Such a statement, however, is wholly superfidaL 
The Greek profile must in fact not be r^arded as any mere 
external and accidental form, but approximates to the ideal 
of beauty by its bdependent claims, namely, first, because 
it is the type of countenance in which the expression of soul- 
life forces into the background all that is purely material, 
and, secondly, because it to the fullest extent detaches itself 
from all that is contingent m the form, without, however, 
displaymg thereby* mere subsen’ience to rule, and leavbg no 
place for every kind of individuality. 

(fi) With respect to specific types and their closer con¬ 
sideration I will merely touch upon certain fundamental 
aspects selected horn the abundant material which other¬ 
wise invites attention. In this respect we may m the Jirst 
instance refer to the forehead, the eye, and the car, as those 
parts of the face which are most nearly related to the con¬ 
templative, or at least spiritual aspect, and, stcondlyy to the 
nose, mouth, and chin, as those relatively speaking more 
connected with the organs of practical import. 

Thirdly^ we shall have somewhat to say of the hair as the 
external setting, by virtue of which the head is rounded ofif 
b an oval shape of beauty. 

(aa) The forthad is in the ideal form of classical sculp¬ 
ture, neither fully arched forward, nor as a rule lofty; for, 
although the spiritual aspect has to be prominently em¬ 
phasize b its configuration of the visual features, yet it is 
not as yet spirituality simply os such, which sculpture has 
to present b^ore us, but rather bdividuality as still exclus¬ 
ively expressed in b^ily form. 

In h^s o[ Hercules, for example, the forehead is prefer¬ 
ably low, for the reason that Hercules possesses rather the 
muscular vigour of the body directed towards external 
objects than the introspective energy of mbd. And for the 
rest we find the forehead subject to many modifications, 
lower in the case of charming and youthful fembine forms. 
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and more lofty in the case of hgurai that represent sub¬ 
stantial character and serious reflection. 

In speaking of the eyt it is important at once to make it 
clear t^t in the figure of ideal sc^ptnre, in addition to the 
absence of any true colour such as is found in pointing, the 
glatut of the eye is also absent It is possible no doubt to 
show on historical evidence that the andents, in the case of 
particular images of Mincna and other gods placed in 
temples, have painted the eye, since we find actual traces of 
colour in certain statues; in the case images dedicated to 
a sacred purpose, however, artists have fiequently held fast 
so fiir os possible to traditional usage in the face of good 
taste. In the case of other examples it is clear that they 
must have possessed eyes in the shape of precious stones 
inserted. This practice, however, is the rc^t of a desire 
already adverted to of adorning the images of gods in as 
rich and lavish a manner os possible. And we may affirm 
generally that such either mark the beginnings of the art, or 
are due, as exceptions, to the traditions of i^gion. More¬ 
over, apart from this, mere colour is still lor from giving to 
the eye the essentially concentrated look, which alone com- 
municates to it an expression that is wholly complete. We 
may therefore here assume it as a fact that in the case of 
statues and busts of a truly classical type, unaffected by 
such exceptional conditions which have come down to us 
from antiquity, the light focus of the e>'e, no less than the 
spiritual expression ^ its glance, is absent For although 
not unfrcqucntly the focus is inserted in the apple of the 
eye, or at least is indicated by a conical depression, and a 
modification which expresses the light point of this focus 
and by this means a kind of visual glance, such remains 
nevertheless the purely external configuration of the eye-ball, 
and is no presentation of its vitality; in other words it is not 
the glance of it simply, the inward glance, that is, of ike soul. 

We can readily imagine that it must cost the artist a great 
deal to sacrifice the eye in its simple aspect^of animation. 
We lure only to look a man in the eyes to discover a point 
of arrest, a centre that explains and is basic to his entire 
presentment, which we may gra^ in its simplest terms from 
the unifying declaration of its bare look. The eye-glance is 
in fact that aspect which is most steeped in soul; it is the 
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concciirnition of the imrard life and jifi subjective cmOlion, 
Just as a man by itieans of a handshikci, sOj too, with 
more nplditj he is brought inta unity with his fdlow by 
virtiie of the eyfrglancft he faces. And it is this pr&enunenliy 
spiritual mode of retclarion which sculpture b forced to 
dispense with. In painting, on the contrary, t^s outward 
expression of soul-life makes its appearance by means of the 
subtle gradations of colonring either in its entire sptritual 
effect or in a manifest association with extcxtial facts and 
the particular interests, feelings, and passions, which are 
called up by their presence- But the province of the 
sculptor in his art Ls neither the essential inwardne^ of 
soui Hfe, the concentration of the entire man in the ^mple 
ceniTc of self-identity, which gleams out in the human 
gbiice as its wltimnle point of Illumination, nor the de* 
rcloped subjectivity os we find it diffused amid the s^- 
rounding world. *rbie end of sculptmu Is the totality of the 
cirteiiul form, into which the soul must disinlcgrate it^lf, 
and present itself by means of tlwi manifold of the medium 
thus utilised, so that the recourse to one simple sonhfocus, 
In other word the immicdiaCy of the spirit-glance, b not here 
pennUted. The work of sculpture possesses no such ideal 
intimacy hi its simplest terms which is allowed to assert 
itself, as the human look docs assert itself in contrast to 
other parts of the human body, thereby unfolding a contrast 
between the eye and the body; rather in sculpture what the 
individual is in his ideal and spiritual signtfiepte lemairw 
wholly fused in the total aspect of form, which the spmt 
that contemplates it, Ihe spectator, can alone giasp in its 
unity. And in the itfifitd place, and with ^nal truth the eye 
peers into the world that sunounds it: it necessarily looks 
at something positive, and thereby Is witness toi man m his 
relation to a maiufold world of objects, just as in the sphere 
of fodhng he is united to his environment and general ex¬ 
perience. It is, however, precisely this union with external 
objects fromjffhich the true figure of sculptnie is mthdrawn, 
being rather absorbed in what is substantive in its own 
spiritual content, essentially sclf-subsistent, that is without 
further diffusion or development. Tktrdfy, the glance of the 
eye receives its fully evolved significance by virtue of the 
expression of the rest of the bodily presentment, such as m 
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I to general coicn and speech, albeit aa the purely Torcnal 
point of subjectii-e life, in which the entire manifold of the 
form and its environtnent is concentrated to a focti% It 
holds itself aloof and contiaatcd with this development. A 
breadth of vision of this specific Jitnd is, however, foreign 
to the plastic art. For this reason the more spocialiud 
■node of e^^mssion in the human vision, w hich did not at 
the same time immediately discover iis further reciprocal 
response of effect in the entire compass of its configuration, 
could only be an acddentnl particubrity, which the sculfh 
lured figure must dispense wiA. For reasons such as these, 
sculpture does not merely deprive itself of nothing when it 
leaves its figures bare of the eye's full glancei but we may 
affirm that it is only true to its fundamental principle when 
it totally disregards this mode of the soul's expression, Con¬ 
sequently it IS merely one more exarnple of the fine insight 
of antiquity, that it recognked firmly this limitation and 
restriction of sculpture, and remained loyal to the abstract 
view it implied. It is art evidence of the lofty inidllgenoE of 
the ancients, based on the fulness of their reasoning faculties^ 
and the comprehensive gnusp of their outlook. No doubt we 
do meet with cases in antique sculpture, in which the eyes 
gaze upon so^me definite point, as for example ip the case 
of the fflun we have alluded to several times who glances at 
the young Bacchus. This smile of recogniEion is expressed 
in a moving way; but even here the eye is itself vislonless, 
and the real statues of the gods in their simple situations 
arc not presented to us in relations of this specific char¬ 
acter so far as the direction of eye and glance is concerned. 

With r^ard to thc^r^n of Ihu eye in ideal sculpture it is 
large of siie, widely extended, oval and in respoct to position 
placed at right angles toward the line of the forehead and 
nose, and in considerable depression. As far back as 
'iVinckelmann ^ the large size of the eye was aim^untcd 
significant of beauty, Just as a great light is more beautiful 
tlmn a small one, “The nic; however," h]^ description 
continues, “ is relative to the bone of the eye or its cavity, 
and IS espressedi in the mode of mdsion * and In the 

' Wtfktf vol. iv, bk. I, e, s, t »F p, *93. 

* It il diilinitl |q> whaj ffffEcI tneanj emedy hejfi by I 

he muiti the eitemji lla« of ih« «ye-M>cket. 
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opening of the eyelids, of which in beautiful eyes the upjw 

SL . mor/drcaUr .rch .o«rd the angle 

the lower one.” In the case of profile heads of supenot 

workmanship the apple of the eye itself PO«e^ 

and receives precisely by virtue of this 

away a nobility and a free glance, whose very hght, ftecord- 

?ng to Wnckdmann's observation, is rendered v.s^le on 

eolns through an esalted point « f.xos O" JP'* « 

eve- At the same lime mere siic does not m^c 

l^utiful; they are this in the first place ^ 

St of the e^lids, and in the second through 

selves deepset. In other words the eye ought not ^ 

fot^ra^by so doing be thrust on the 

for it is just this close reUtion to the 

is remold from the ideal, exchanging for “)[ 

retiVement of personaUty upon its own r^u;^ that 

upon what is ^lly substantive in the 

projccUon of the eye, however, also suggest the thought 

that the apple of the eye w at one time i^hed to ««Jorc 

and at anther withdrawn, and, particularly . 

?he suring gaxe, only testifies to the fact that the mdividi^ 

b beside hiS^^lf, either staring 

or in an equally soulless way absorbed in the u^^n 
^me matSal object. 1°‘he Ideal of anoque ^ptu^ 
eve b placed in even more pronounced retreat than we acw 
ally find it in Nature. Winckclmann suggests m ar^sonfor 
this that in the case of statues of larger sue which are 
placed more remote from the vision of 
out this more receding position, on account^ 
apart from this the apple of the eye »« for the m^ ptt 
fuTthe eve itself would have been without meaning and 
practically'^Ufeless, if by just this more emphatic projection 
Sf the bone of ^ eyeiiket, the thereby 
of Itfht and shadow had not made the eye more ^ 

artil^ Yet this deepening of the eye has a yet furth« 
si^iLnee. In oth« words, if ‘he forehead is thaeby 
fiSbred to*rcccjvc a prominence supenor to ‘h*‘‘ ? 
ihc conteropbtivc portion of the face is the 
factor, and we receive a keener sen^ of spmtual ®*P^®. » 
while also Uie emphasbed shadow in the tye-s<xkets ^ its 
own aJwunt enables us to feel a depth and unimpaired m- 
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»ra^niei 5 , a look that is shut off from eTleraal objects, and 
retires on the essentiaj presence! of individuiJity, whoso 
depths are suffused over the entire presentment. In the 
case of coins, too, of the best period the eyes are deep^set, 
and the endosing bones of the eye arc projected. The eye¬ 
brows on ihfi conlniry are not expressed by a more ex* 
tended arch of tiny but merely suggested by mt^Los 
cf the acute sharpness of the eye^bone ridgCj which, without 
inteiTUpLing the forehead in its forui of continuity as 
brows actually do through dieir colour and rehiive eleva¬ 
tion, surround the eyes as with an elliptical garland. The 
more elevated and consequently more independent arch Of 
the eyc'brows has nes’er bJjen regarded as beautiful. 

Winckelmarm' further observes with regard to the nrrj- 
that the undents devoted the greatest care to their elabora¬ 
tion, so that in the case of cut stones indifferent attention to 
the execution of the ear is an infalltble sign of the spurious^ 
ness of the work in question. In particular he insists that 
statues which are fioctrails often reproduced the character¬ 
istic and individud type of the car. It is consequently 
possible in many cases to ascertain the very personality 
represented from the car, if the same happens to be known, 
and to take one example, from 3 single car with an ei- 
cepttonaJly large opening into it, to dedtice the presence of 
a Marcus Atirelius. Indeed, the ancients have not Failed to 
indicate in this respect what b actuaUy raisshapen. As 
examples of a peculiar type of car to be found in ideal 
heads, Winckelmann draws attentfori to certain cars given to 
Herprles, which are beaten out flat, and others w hich bulge 
out in their cartilaginous folds. They indicate wrestlers and 
pancratiasts, just as Hercules himself carried off the priae at 
Elb as a paticnitiast in the games of Pdops. 

^\e haii% still to add some remarks with reference 
to that part of the Countenance which is more nearly related 
to thepmclical or sensuous aide of natural function, in other 
words the specilk forrp of the nose, the mouth, and the 
chm. T he distinction to the form of tbs nose gives to the 
face a variety of configuraticiin and many various kinds of 
expression. A keenly cut nose with thin folda" al the 

1 L^. t jg, 

* must here refer to itte tmlicei of the 
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apertures we are accuslomed to associate: ^iriih an acute 
understanding, whereas a brood and droopini onii, or a 
snub nose thatis soioewhal brutish, suggests as a rule sensual¬ 
ity, foUy, and bestiality. It is, however, the function of 
sculpture to bold itself aloof, not merely from such eaftrernes, 
but also the intertnediatc stages of d^ign and eaptession, 
and refuse consetiuendy to accept, as we have already seen 
is the case with the Greek prohle^ noi simpiy the separation 
from the fdrebfiad, but also the eilremt curve, whether up- 
wiirds or downwards, the acute poin t and the more extended 
rounding off, the deration in the middle and the depression 
towards the forehead and the raoutlii genetaliy spewing the 
extreme acuteness and thickness of the nose, setting m the 
place of these varied modifications a Mmparatively bdlf- 
fEreiiL type, LI at the same time one which in a quiet way is 
throughout vitalised by individuality. 

Second only to the eye the msi^tth bebngs to the most 
beautiful portion of the face, provided that it is fonned 
not so much in express relation to its r^tural function 
as an organ for eating and drinking as in occoinTnoda- 
tion to Its spiritual significance In this respect it only 
gives place to the eye in the variety and wealth of its 
means of e xp r essi on, and this though it is enabled to 
express with vital force the finest nuances of scoriif dis¬ 
dain, envy, the entire gamut of sorrows and joy through 
the slightest of movements and the fullest play of such, 
and to a similar degree 10 express the charm of love, 
earnestness, sensuous feeling, obstinacy, attraction, and 
other such emotions by its state of repose, Scnlplurc, how¬ 
ever, makes less use of it to eipres the nuances of par¬ 
ticular expression, and, above all, Is bound to keep what Is 
entirely sensuous, and suggests natural wants avay from the 
form and delineation of the lips. For the most part, there¬ 
fore, Ik models the mouth neither ovcr-fudl’Shoped nor too 
spare^ for extremely thin lips also suggest a parsimony of 
emotional Jifej makes the underlip more full than the upper, 
which was also the cose with Schiller, upon the modelling 
of whose mouth was inscribed every kind of significance and 
fulness of temperament. This more ideal type of the lips in 
its contrast to the animal snout presents the appefluimce of 
a certam absence of dearc, whereas in the case of the beast, 
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chin is equally noticeable, and the beautiful arching of the 
back of the head to the nape of the neck. So much I hare 
permitted myself, without entering on further detail, to 
oblScr^‘e on tlw ideal shape of the head. 

(^) In respect to the other organic members such as neck, 
breast, back, belly, arms, han^ thighs, and feet, we find 
here another type of coordination. They can no doubt 
possess a beautiful form, but tbe beauty b sensuous, ^tal, 
without expressing by virtue of their form as such a spiritual 
significance os the countenance expresses it. The ancients 
have shown for the form of these parts of the body the 
highest sense of beauty; but in genuine sculpture they must 
not merely pass os the beauty a living organbm, ^t as 
members of the human form it is their further functioti to 
present the appearance of a spiritual effect, so far as this is 
compatible with what b purely bodily presence. OtherwiM 
tbe expression of the soul would be concentrated wholly in . 
the face, whereas in plastic sculpture what b spirit^ must 4 
appear as permeating nothing less than the entire coo- f 
figuration, and must not be pKrrmiUed to isolate itself inde- ^ 
pendently and in contrast to what b corporeal. •• 

If we now inquire what arc the means which enable the • ^ 
breast, the torso, the back, and the extremities to contribute 
to the expression of spirit and thereby to receive over and | 
beyond a beautiful vitality, the breath of a spiritual life, we i 
shall find the following: 

In the ^rs/ place there b the relation in which the linibs, 
in so far as that relation proceeds from the ideality of Spirit, 
and 15 freely determined by that ideality, arc brought into 
juxtaposition. 

Sttondly^ there b the motion and repose in their com¬ 
plete freedom and beauty of form. 

Thirdly, thb type of position and morion in their definite 
affiliation' and expression supplies the situation more closely, 
in which the Ideal, which can ncm consist purely in the 
Ideal of abstraction, b comprehended. , 

I will add yet further some general remarks on the above ^ 
points. 

(a) ^Yith regard to pasUi<m of first importance is that 

' Heel's word b kmkitut. CDitomiry altitode and mode of coonee* 
tioo appean to be ioctoded. 
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aspect wc have had already occasion to notice in a super* 
hcial way, namely, the upright portion of man. The body 
of animals moves in a parallel line with the ground; mouth 
and c>'c follow the same direction, and the animal is unable 
independently to raise himself from this relation to grawty. 
The opposite is the case with mankind; the eye lool^g 
straight forward is placed in its natural direction, that is, in a 
right angle with the line of gravity and the body. Man is no 
doubt able to go on all fours just as animals do, and children 
do so in fact; but as soon as consciotisn«s b^ns to awaken, 
man wrests himself from the animal chains of eart^ and 
stands up straight in free independence. This stansion is 
an act of will, for if wc cease to try to stand our body col¬ 
lapses aiKl falls to the grou^. In this way the upright posi¬ 
tion possesses a spiritual significance, in so far as the sj^lf* 
elevation from the ground remains linked with tl« volition 
and thus with that which is spiritual and ideal; just as wc 
are accustomed to say of an essentially free and indejicndCTt 
man, who keeps his opinions, \icws, principles, and aims 
unafifcctcd by (khers, that he stands on his own feet. 

The upright position is, however, not yet merely as such 
beautiful; it b only so by virtue of the freedom of its form. 
In other words if a man stands up only straight in an 
abstract way, letting hb hands fall glued to hb side with no 
interval of separation, hb legs in the same way being close 
to ea ch other, wc receive an untoward cxpre!»on of stifiT- 
ness, even although in the first instance thb b due to no 
compulsion. From thb stiff effect wc deduce on the one 
hand the abstract and likewise architectonic principle of 
uniformity, under which the limbs adhere togetb^ in the 
like position, and on the other hand wc do not dbcov'cr in 
it any determination derived from what b spiritual and the 
ideal principle. In such a case arms, legs, breast, body, all 
the mambers stand and hang just as though they had from 
the first grown there on nun, without ^ng brought by 
of hb spirit, hb volition and emotions mto a chaise 
of position. *Thc same thing nuy be said of the sitting 
posture. Conversely also the squatting or perching on the 
ground b destitute of freedom for the reason that it suggests 
an attitude of subordination, dependence, and serfdom. 
The free position, on the contrary, avoids in a measure thb 
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Abatmct unifcrttnity and angubrhy, and places the positioii 
under lines which apprOJiinattf lo ihc organic fonn; and to 
a (bnhct extent it liulTers ^iiitucd relations to shine throughp 
so that by virtue of such a position the CTndJiioiis and pas¬ 
sions of the soul are co^i^^bl& majiner can 

the position pass as a genuine eihibition of Spirit. 

In the application of positions as significant pose,' it is 
necessarj', howct'cr, that sculpture proceM with gr^ drcuin- 
spection, and it has thereby many a difficulty to overqome. 
On the one hand, no doubt* the reciprocal rebtion of the 
members is to be derived from the ideal principle of Spirit j 
on the other liand, however, this detemrinaiion from the 
ideal side ought not to place the particular parts under a 
mode which contradicts ihccorpon^ structure and the laws 
of the same, and thereby produce the impression of a con¬ 
straint imposed on the members* or come into collision 
with the material of substance, in which sculpture is set the 
to execute the artist's conceptions. And, in the third 
place, the pose must appear wholly spontaneous, as though 
the body received it of its own Initiative otherwisfi body and 
spirit have tlie appearance of bdng^ distinct and separable 
from, each other, and arc involved in the relative position 
of mere direedem from one side and purely abstract ob^ence 
from the other, whereas both in sculpture ought rightly to 
constitute one and the same irntnedialdy congruent totality. 
This abscrice of constraint is here Of the first importance. 
Spirit, 03 the ideal pruiciplc* must throughout transfuse the 
members* and these latter must in like degree essentiaUy 
accept spidt and its determination as to the content of its 
own soul As to the pose itself and its clmmcter, which we 
may empower to express the just attitude in ideal sculpture, 
we can readily infer from our previous exposition that it 
ought not be one wholly referable to change or insiaiiitane- 
ous action. The represcntatiofi of sculpture must prince 
no effect such as is seen in the ai 5 e wheate meia, while in 
the art of motion and action, were turned to ijone or froren 
by means of Kuoni horn. On the conirary, it is necessary 
that the posture, altho^h it may without question point to 
some characteristic action, express for all that merely a bc- 

' Geitkrtii^ m. word vaaeirhat difilcalt tG tixtislatG bcK. It smsi 
to ccmbiiH: llit idrai of cestare Uld pMe. 
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ginning aiKi prepai»iiion, an iniention, or h must indica^ 
the dose of an action and a return from the same to the 
state of repose. 'Fhc repose and self-subsistency of a spintud 
life, which potentially endoses in itsdf on entire world, is 
the most suitable aspect for the ideal form of sculpture. 

(/?) And, in the wonJ place, what we liavc observed of 
posture is crjually apfilicablc to motion. There is in sculp* 
ture as such less room for motion in the full sense of the 
term than other arts,* just in so (ar as the same does not as 
vet advance to the mode of presentation whi^ is more 
nearly related to an art whose sphere of cdect is more ex* 
tensive. The tranquil image of the god in his blessed sdf- 
sedusion is the presentment which it is its task nuunly to 
set before us in all its essential freedom from condict A 
variety of movement U necessarily excluded from mdi. 
What we ought to have is rather a sta^on or redining 
posture of essential self-absorption.* This attitude of self 
wholly referable to self it is which docs not proceed to a 
definite action, and by doing so does not contract its entire 
energy to the space of a single moment, making such of first 
importance, but rather persists in the continued cquihbnura 
of tranquillity. We ought to be able to imagine that the 
figure of the gods will remain for c%'cr in the same posture. 
T?rc escape from self-subsbtency, the plunging of in^ddual 
life within the vortex of a particular action that implies con¬ 
flict, the strain of the moment, which is uriable to continue 
as such—such relations are foreign to the ideality of sculp* 
ture. We cross them rather where, in the case of groups 
and reliefs, the particular moments of an action are pre* 
scnled with a distinct inclination to the principle of paint* 
mg. A result brought about by powerful effects, and their 
passing exhibition, no doubt exercises upon us an immediate 
Impression; but after once haying received it we do not readily 
return 4o it. For that which is so prominent in the presenta¬ 
tion is the affair of a moment’s passage, which wc both 
observe and recognuc in that moment, whereas the ideal 
fulness and freedom, what is infinite in its significance, in 
other words that which holds our attention permanently, a 
relegated to the background. 

* "nie refefcoce U, of ooun«, to t ai n t i ng »nd mduectly to poelxy. 

’ Ei* im titk vtrtunktntt IkuUkm *dtr 
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(y) In this, however, we do not m^tam that 

sculpture, where, in the case where it adherra to its prinaplu 
in all its severity and attains its highest point, must 
saiily exclude entirely the aitiiiide of niovciriien.1. If it did 
so it would, merely ptesent to us ihc divine in its indeicrtfi- 
inacy and indifierencev On the coDtrar^', in so it is 
its funcuon to comprehend the subsl^uve as individu^ity, 
and to present it to otir vision in bodily form, both the id^l 
and ejitemal condition, in accoidance with which it bni^s 
iis content and form lo an innpression, is neceBsa^) 
dividual And ii is this individmlity of a definite suuatM, 
which is pTe-emtnentiy expressed by means of die 
tnovetnent of the body. Inasmuch osv however, ^thc 
standve in sculpture k of most imponance, and indivicJual^B 
is not as yet itself extricated from the same to the point 
[wmcular seE-subsistency. tlie Jfpecific dctenninacy oi tte 
situation must not be of n kind that it impairs or annuls the 
simple sterling character* of that subs^tivencss, by cither 
making it onesided or drawing it into the conflict of 
collisions, or in a general way by pkeiog it without i^rve 
mider the ovemiaatcring importance and variety of wliat u 
particubr. It must rather remain, mdependcnlly regarded, 
A dct^rn^in^ry 3<tss essentui] in its sre^uEt, of rathcf wc may 
say a vivacious pby of vital force, Ijarmlcss in clTect oyer- 
the superficifll features of individuality, whow substaniive 
character in no tespect sulfcrs loss thereby ui deptk 
sistency, and repose* This ia, bowever* a point which i 
have at an earlier stage of this investigation already 
cussed at length in relation to the Ideal of stmlpture 
the situation, itself was uilder tevitw, in which ihc Ideal 
ought to ippear in definite rhlatioii to Uie presentadon: 
further dbcusMoit may here be consequently dispensed 

The last point of importance w^e have now to cpnsider 
b the question of d/v^r)r m sculpture. At first sight U may 
appear as though the nude forai and its corporeid beauty 
petTneated by spiritual significance, in the manner of 
pose and movement, were the most uppropnatu form for the 
Ideal of sculpture, and drapery were simply a hindrance. 

^ S« toL i, pp. 268'aysfct 
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In accordincc with such a view we h^r the complaint 
raised, more particularly in our own time, that modern 
sculpture is so frequently forced to drape its figures, whcrcM 
no drapery should touch the beauty of human organic 
forms. And wc have finally the wail added that our arthts 
should have so little opportunity of studying the nude which 
was ever before the eyes of the ancients. In general wc may 
simply reply to this that though without question, from the 
point of view of sensuous beauty, the preference mwt be 
given to the nude form, yet merely sensuous beauty is not 
the ultimate aim of sculpture, so that the Greeks do not 
give the lead to a false path when they presented the larger 
number of their male figures no doubt in the nude, but by 
far the greater number of female hgures draped. 

(a) And generally we ma^ add that, apart from artistic 
purpose, drapery is justified in real measure in the necessity 
of providing a protection from climatic changes, Nature 
having failed to provide man with any covering of hide, 
feathers, hair, such as animals possess. And from another 
point of view it is the sense of modesty which compels man 
to cover himself with raiment. Now this shame, regarded 
in a general way, is a beginning of indignation ovct that 
which is coarse or crude. Man in fact, who is conscious of 
hU more elevated calling to be Spirit, must neces^ly re 
gard what is purely animal as an incompatibility with that, 
and preeminently seek to cover, as that which is not con¬ 
sonant with the Ideal of his soul,' those parts of his body, 
such as the belly, breast, back, and which arc sub¬ 
servient to animal functions, or only are directed to external 
uses, and possess directly no spiritual detcrminacy, and no 
spiritual expression. We therefore find among every people, 
who have entered upon the life of reflection, this sense of 
shame and the necessity of clothing in some degree, whether 
great or small. As far back as the narrative of Genesis wc 
have this transition expressed in the shrewdest a*ay. Before 
Adam and Eve have eaten of the tree of knowledge they walk 
in Paradise m the nakedness of innocence; but no sooner 
is their consciousness as spiritual beings * aroused than they 
are ashamed of their nakedness. The same sense is pre- 

• Ikihtrt Innfrt. 
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valent among ail other Asiatic nations. So, for example, 
Herodotus asserts in narrating' hoar Gyges came to the 
throne, that it was regarded even in a oun as a matter of 
shame among the Lydians, and almost all barbarians, to be 
*een naked; and as a proof of this we have the tale of tlie 
mfe of Candaules, king of the L>'dians. The tale runs that 
Candaules exposed his wife in nudity to the gaze of Gyges, 
his satellite and hiTouritc, in order to convince him that 
her beauty os a woman was be>'ond compare. She, however, 
discovered the outrage, which it was intended to conceal 
from her, b)’ chance scei^ Gyges, who had been hidden in 
her sleeping chamber, slip out of the door. Indignant at 
the outrage, she received Gyges in audience the following 
day, and declared to him that, inasmuch as the king had 
taken this step and permitted Gyges to see what he ought 
not to have seen, he might select one of two courses, either 
kill the king as his punishment, and possess himself both 
of her and the kingdom, or himself die. Gyges selected the 
first altenuitiv'e, and after assassinating ti:^ king mounted 
the throne and married the widow. On the other hand the 
Egyptians represented frequendy, or, indeed, for the most 
port, their statues in the nude to the extent that the male 
figures merely carried an apron; and in the case of Isis the 
draf^ry was indicated by nothing more than a barely per¬ 
ceptible fringe round the legs. This, however, was neither 
duc^ to a defective sense of shame, nor in virtue of their 
instinct for the b<»uty of organic forms. For if we consider 
their symbolic point of view we can only maintain that what 
concerned them was not tlie configuration of a presentment 
consonant with a spiritual significance, but rather the mean¬ 
ing, the essence at^ conception of that which the form was 
intended to present to intdiigcnce; and they permitted the 
human form to be thus, without reflection upon the further 
and more remote adequacy of the same to Spiril, in itt 
natural .^tc, which they moreover copied with great close¬ 
ness to life. 

(ri) Finally, among the Greeks, we meet* with both os* 
pects, both nude and draped figures. And in actual life also 
they were equally clothed, albeit from other considerations 
they held it a point of honour to have first contested in the 
’ Her. 1, c iol 
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gjiniies nude. I'o exceptional degret: the Lacedcincinto.ias 
were the jir^t to HT«tle naked^ liut this vnxs with them not 
due so mueh to ji sense of beauty ns- to their gcnemJ io- 
dilierence to wrhat savoured of refineiixent and splritiMl 
purpon in the sense of modesty. In the mtioruil cli^mcter 
of the Greek people, among whom, the feelinE for personal 
individuaiity in all its immediacy, and as it is the spiritual 
animation of their existence, is so strongly developed, taking 
this as the instinct for ftt^o and beautiful fortiis, it was also 
ineviEalile that what was Lmman in its imraediacyt the bodily 
presence* thnt is, os it belongs to man and is sniTcsed with 
his spirit, should be elaborated in independent fonn* and 
that the human fDrrn should be revered above all others for 
the reaivOR dial it u the freest and the most btautifLiL In 
this sense, no doubt, they threw a^ide that insdiiqt of 
ahamCf which will not suffer ns to look at what is ptiielv 
corporeal in man, not out of indilTerence to what wat 
^iriiuiil, but with on indifference to what is purely sensuous 
in desire, for the sake of beauty; and this intention is manl¬ 
iest in full play throughout a great number of their nude 
figures, 

This entire absence of drapery , however, it was impossible 
^V’holly to jiistify on principle^ For, as I have abeady iiv 
dicated when distinguishing the head from other parts of 
the body, it is undeniable that the spiritoaJ expression of 
ihe form h restricted to the face and the pose and move¬ 
ment of the whole, to the geneml mien, which is pre¬ 
eminently elo<pient by virtue of the artiijc, bands, and 
posilioa of the Icj^s, For these organs, whose activity is in 
an nutward direction, have still, and precbely by the nature 
of their pose cmd movement, for Ehc most part the ex¬ 
pression of a spiritual deJivetanct The other cnembers of 
die body, oa the contrary, are and remain solely prtiductive 
of a sunsuDus beauty; and the disdnguishtng features which 
are vlsibiti on them can only be bodily vigour, dev elopment 
of ruudclc, or degri^ of delicacy and softmss, such as 
charocteriie tespectively the two se.xcs, age, ^outh, and 
childhood, J\i a means, therefore, of expresstng what is 
5[iiritual in the form, the nudity of these parts is also from 
the standpoint of beauty indiiTerent; and it b only due to 
our mural sense, when, that is to say, the main thing looked 
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for is the paramount presenlalran of the spiritual m man 

wpataie part qf the body is to 

remove the necessary Iimiiatcons of animal Ufe in iti detailed 
paTticul^tie^ such as little vdnrtj wrinlilcs^ hairs of the 
skii^ and so fortK and simply to enforce and empliasiye ihe 

IS preci^ly ivhat clraper>- eflectii. It covers up the super- 
J?'" «>T5an^r which are no doubt necessary for W 

'P respects superfluous as 
an c^re&non of the spin t^a import. We are, therefore not 
entitled to assm without condition that the nudity of fibres 

bL^rv’ r^pect betrays a highe? senw of^ 

oeau^, and a greater elhtcal freedom and ernaculacv It' 
was in ihts respect, as in others, that a just and spiritual 
instinct dominated the Greek. ^ apirnuai 

tsamplc, where we End the bodily 
^ innocence, and the spiritual 

bcaut> consisting just m this; or, to take other cjtatnnTeje / 
youth., yquthful god., he™; gq^ 

Perieus, Hmules, Theseus, Jason, in which cases heroic 
^ur^e, and the use and elaboration of the bodily frame in 
orks of bodily strength and permanence is of most import- 
^ ^ 'i?® national games, where it is no^^so? 

Sr cWriJrSi'Itf ^ individuaUt<; 

or cl^cier, as the physical aspect of the exploit, the vieotir ' 
suppleness, and bee pky of the muscles and limbs, which*' 
1 ^ interesl? or finally f^ns and 

Aphrodite, in so Jar as the sensiiDus charm cf her buautv h 

were 

rendered m the nude by antique sculpture. IVliere on the 

idi^l amestness is made pfomment, where in general the 
natL^I feature ^e not superlatively emphasized, then: we 
get draptty. So Wmckelaiann adduces a case where amone 
ten slatiuK of the female form only one is wholly undrapetf 
Among the goddesses Palbs, Juno. Vesta, Dkna, f£S 

^ pti^mmemly those which are veiled in 
draper), while among the gods such a ireaimeni parlicuhtrly 
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applies to Jgpitcr, and ihe bearded Indian Bacchus, with 
some others. 

ir) And finally with fcgnrd to the principle of drapery, It 
is unquestionable that we hat-c here a subje^ that critics arc 
very fond of discussing^ and which has consequently to some 
been already well thrashed out, I therefore, 
limit myself la the few following remarks^ 

Generally we have no reason to iinienl the (act that our 
rnodern feeling of what is respectable is somewhat averse 
Lo setting up totally nude figures. For if the drapery merely 
permits the pose in question to be entirely transpicuous 
instead of covering it up, we lose nothing at all; rather the 
drapery b just that which rightly fia.es ihe emphasis and is 
in this respect even an advantage, in so far as it draws us 
^dc from the direct view of that which as merely sensuous 
is without true significance, and simply shows us what is 
there in relation to the situatioii expressed hv means of 
poM and moverDcnt. 

(tm) Onoe accept this principle, and it may at first sight 
appear that such covering is of most signal advantage for 
the ELitisdc treatment, which conceals the contour of the 
limbs, and consequently also the pose as little as possible, 
precisely in fact as this is the case with our suihciently en- 
dosing garments. Our closely fitting sleeves and 

trouser a follow the outllnea; of the form, and stand in the 
way of the motion and mien least of all by their raaJcing 
the entire form of the limbs visible. The long white 
ments and bulging-out hoses of the Orientals, on the con¬ 
trary, are intolerable to our sense of vivadty and multifarious 
activities, and arc only fitting for folk who, like the Turks, 
iit the whole day long in one place with legs crossed, or 
only perambulate slowly and with great gravity. And yet 
w e arc conKioua at the same time—indeed the very first 
gknee at either modem statuw or pictures will establish 
tlie truth for us—that our modern clothing is entirely un- 
urtistic. In oihtr words what wc heliold m it really ji, as 
I have already in anothet passage, insisted, not the line, free, 
and vital outlines of the body in their tender and flowing 
elaboration, but stretched out sacks with stifiT folds. For 
aJl«rit we do obtain the moat geF!enili;ted Torra, yet the 
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beauty of the organic undulations is lost; and what we 
really look at is a contrivance of exterior aim, a matter of 
tailor’s work, which in one place is stitched together, in 
another folded back over, and yet in another made tightly 
fitting—in other words, as a whole, forms that are not free, 
folds and surfaces which are fastened together by stitch, 
buttons and button holes. To all intents and purposes such 
a clothing as this is simply a cover and veil, which, while 
devoid of any real form of its own, yet in its other aspect, 
though in a general sort of way following the organic contour 
of limbs, hides from the view just that sensuous beauty and 
vital rondour and undulation which belongs to them, merely 
to replace it with the material aspect of the mech^ically 
elaborated stuff of which it is composed. And thus we 
get what is so entirely inartistic in our modem form of 
gtrments. 

(/j^) The principle for an artistic type of clothing, then, 
consists in this tliat it is at the same time treated as a work 
of architectonic design. Such a work is simply an enriron- 
ment, in which a man can likewise move in freedom, and 
which must essentixdly possess and declare on its part a 
determinate shape of its own as its mode of covering quite 
a|)art from the form which it encloses. Add to this such a 
work, in its aspect of a thing which is worn and carried, must 
freely follow its own mechanical texture. A principle of this 
l)*pc follows in the track of the kind of draping which wc 
find adopted in the ideal sculpture of the ancients. Par¬ 
ticularly here do we find that the mantle is as it were a 
house in which free motion is possible. It is no doubt 
carried, but is only made fast at one point, namely, on 
the shoulder. For the rest it evolves its particular form 
according to the modifications hroitr>ht about by its own 
weight; it hangs, falls along the ground, and casts folds 
spontaneously, and only receives through the pdsc the 
varied changes of this free kind of configuration. In like 
manner there is little to impair essentially, if in varied 
degree, the freedom of disposition in other parts of antique 
drapery. This it is which constitutes its artistic quality. 
It is only in drapery such as this that we do not face some- 
thing which is a burden, and something artificial, whose shape 
merely displays an external constraint and necessity, which 
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w rather something it&elf ind^endent in its forra^ ind whicb^ 
however, accepts frocn a spiritual source, that is the po$e of 
the figure, its point of departure. For this lenson the gar¬ 
ments of the ancients are only fastened to the body so far 
as is actually unavoidable, that is, to prevent their colbpse, 
and ate modified by the pcJ^e of it. In ^1 other respects 
they hang freely about it, and themselves iit their power of 
movemciJi through the motiou of the body pive yet further 
support to the same principle. And ihk is wholly as it 
should he; for the body is one tiling and its drapery 
another, ind the latter ought thereby to receive iti full due 
and be displayed in Us rreedomH Modern cloth big on the 
contrary is either wholly carried by the body and purely in 
subjection to it, so that even the pose itself is loo emphatic¬ 
ally repealed, and it merely follows the forms of the limbs, 
or, in cases where it is able to secutu an independent foitn 
in the formation of folds, it is after all merely the tailor's 
, work who makes this fomi flocording to ihe exigences of 
fashion. ITic material is, on the one hand, digged up and 
down by the various parts of the hody and their noovements, 
and, on the other, by its stitches and seams. On grounds of 
this description the anri^ue form of drapery 15 by i long 
v,Tiy m be preferred la our modem style as the ideal 
standard for works of jiciilpturc. No end has been written 
with every resource of antic^uarian research over the form 
and details of the ancient ways of draping, for although 
men as a rule do not permit Lbemselvca to chatter much 
over faaHion in their clothes, the kind of cloth, border, tmi, 
and tivery other such detail, yet they find ample justification, 
from the anitquarUn standpoint for ireftting these trifling 
inatlers also as important, and of miking about them with 
even gitatcr prolixity than is permit led to woman hcrwlf in 
her unchallenged field of supremacy. 

(77) It is, however, a Eotnlly difreicnl problem we have 
to consider wheo the question is asked whetlmr modern 
clothing, that is, the kind so greatly to be contrasted with 
liu; antlquuf in in all cases 10 be rejected^ This question it 
of particular imporlfincc when wc examine the cose of 
portrait statues \ und itULsniuch ilB main interest closely 
touches a principle of importance to ait as wc have it now, 
wc will consider it at rather greater length. When nowadavs 
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wc have to create a portrait of some contemporary it be¬ 
comes necessarily a p^ of it that the drapery and the en¬ 
vironment arc both accepted from the actual facts of their 
individual existence, for, inasmuch as it is just this actual 
person which is here made the object of art, this external 
framcwwk, to which the clothing essentially belongs, is in 
its reality and truth precisely that which is most important 
And this is more especially to be observed when what is 
aimed at is the presentment before our vision in our indi- 
vidui^ty^ of well-defined characters whose greatness and 
activity in any particular sphere have been remarkable. 
'NTtether it be in a picture, or in the marble, an individual 
is, in fi^t, exhibited to our immediate vision in a bodily 
mode, in other words under external conditions, and to 
seek to carry the portrait beyond such a restriction would 
virtually imply the self-contradiction that the individual 
WM associated with that which was essentially untrue, and 
^his fot^the r^son that the service, what is peculiar and 
distinguished in actual men, consists precisely in their 
active relations to the real, that is in their life and action in 
definite professional spheres. And if this individual activity 
is to be made clear to us the environment must exhibit 
nothing that is foreign to or tends to impair the effect A 
famous^ general, for exampl^ has lived in respect to his 
professional surrounding with cannon, rifles, and powder 
before his ey«. If we intend to depict him in his pro- 
f^ional activity we recur most naturally to the way he 
gives orders to his adjutants, commands the Ime of battle, 
and advances against the enemy. And with yet more detail 
such a general is not merely one of a class, but is dis¬ 
tinguished by the particular style of his uniform. He is 
either a leader of infantry or a stalwart hussar, and so forth. 
In every example of this kind we have some exceptional 
form of habiliment which is appropriate to the circum¬ 
stances. Moreover a famous general is simply a famous 
general, not n^essarily a law-giver, poet, or even very 
possibly a religious man; he commands in all r&pccts as a 
soldier; he b just that; he b, in a word, no complete 
totahty, and thb alone gives us the ideal and divine type. 
For the divinity of the ideal figwes of sculpture b to be 
sought in nothing so much as thb that their character and 
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individuality are appertinent to no particular relations and 
professed callings, but are rather removed from such division, 
or, in the case that the idea of such relations is mooted, it 
is so placed before us that we are forced to believe about 
such individuals that their powers of performance are un¬ 
limited. For reasons such as the above a demand to repre* 
sent the heroes of our time or the more recent Past, when 
their heroism is of a restricted ruture, in ideal drapery is 
very superheiaL Such a demand testifi« no doubt to a real 
for artistic beauty, but a zeal which is unintelligent, and in 
its devotion to the antique overlooks the fact that the great¬ 
ness of the ^dents likewise reposes essentially in the lofty 
comprehension of all that they accomplished. In other 
words, they have, no doubt, represented what is essentially 
ideal, but they have not sought to enforce a form that is 
opposed to re^ty. If the enure content of the indmduals 
in question is not of an ideal character, then their draping 
ought not to be such; and if a powerful, determined, and 
r^lute general docs not already possess a countenance in¬ 
dicative of the lineaments of Mors, then to drape him with 
Greek drapery would be as much a folly as though we 
popped a beaded man in a maiden’s petticoats. Despite 
this truth, however, modem clothing does involve us in 
considerable diflSculty because it is subject to fashion, and 
consequently subject to change. For the rational prin- 
dplc (^ fashion consists in this that it eaerdses^over Time 
the cldm to be always subject to modification. A robe, 
according to some particular cut, soon passes out of 
fashion, and it is only in fashion so long as it pleases. Dut 
when the fashion is over, we cease to be us^ to it, and 
what pleased us a^ few years back now appears suddenly 
ridiculous. For this reason only those forms of garments 
arc appropriate for statues which carry’ the spedfic character 
of a penod in a more permanent type; but, in general, it 
may ^ advisable to find a middle way, os our artists at¬ 
tempt to do. Yet, despite of the rule, it is geiterally a mistake 
to clothe portrait statues in modem clothing when they are 
either smdl, or the object sought after is smply a familiar 
presentation. In such cases mere busts are best, which are 
the more easily lifted to an ideal elevation, simply neck 
and breast being retained, inasmuch as the head and the 
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physbgniomy thua rtrtiain of most importance* and ^verf- 
thi^g else is relegated tcincidenutl ini^nifiance. Where ne 
Iiavc large^ked statues on the contmry, more particuUirly 
where the pose is one of tranquillityT we sec at oneci b& 
cauEc they ird in repose, how tbey are dreped; and laige- 
suedmede figures, even in the painted pornail, when clothed 
after modern wont can only with difbculty be raised over 
what is imigmificariiL As instances we may mention the fud- 
Qgure asated portniiCs by old Tischbein of Herder and 
W'teknd, of which we have excellent engravinga on copper. 

One feels at once, when looking at them, that it is a 
somewhat stale, flat* and unprofitable business to gaze at 
ihuir breccliesj stockings, and shoes, and absolutely «» 
to stie their co^. self'Contentcd posture on a sofa, where 
diey have Ibcvr hands lying happily together over their 
paunchea. 

Ic is another matter with portrait statues of individuals 
wher^ dlher in r^pcct to the period of thtir activity they 
are fur removed from our own* or are themselves essen tially 
of an ideiil greatness. In such cases whEit is old ii already 
divested of the temporal aspect and has passed into the 
more imkhnitc background of the general idea, sc that p P 
this release from its particubr form of actunlity it is also in 
the mode of its drapery capable of an td^l presentation. 

.-Vnd thLs is still more true in the case of individuals, who 
by lirtue of their sclf'SubBisiency and the ide^ filing of 
whai arc otherwise the mere limitatiotis of dicir particular 
profession, and detached from what in merely the activity « 
of a definite period of time, cr^tc independently for them¬ 
selves a free totality, a world of rehttions and activities, and 
consequently should appisir, even in the ^pecl of their 
habiUraents, as exalted obovo the fajnillar guise of everyday 
life in their ordinary temptoral costume. As fitr back as the 
Greeks we find statues of Achilles and Aks:mdcr,on which 
the more individual traits of portraiture are of so fuiu a 
quahty that wc should mtlier imagine them p be sons of . J 
gods than human being.v. fn the case of the genial and great- '* 
hearted youth Alexander this Is quite as it should be* And ^ - 
in much the stme way, moreover, Napoleon hiiuiiclf has 
been lifted to such a fance, and is a genius of so com- 
prehotsive a gra^r, that tlreie is nO reason why he should 
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nof be ckplcled m ideaS drapery, which Indeed wavAd not 
be unfitting for Frederick ihe Great, when the is lo 

celebrate hint in all his greatness of souL No doubt the 
siie of the statues is here, too, of importance^ In the last? 
of small figures^ which caTT>‘ an air of familiarity, the three- 
cornered little hat of Napoleon U out of place no less than 
the famous uniform and the arms crossed over breast^ and, 
if wfi desire fo have before us the great Frederick as “old 
Friu," we may have lum pictured for us with hat and stick 
as we firid him on tobacco boses^ 


J, ThS ISDlVlOUALlTV OF tDEAl. FiCtfRES OF SCOLmJRE 

Hitherto we have considered the Ideal of sculpture in its 
eenentl character and in the further aspect of the more de¬ 
tailed forms which distiogiiisb itn liVu have onl^ lef^ 

05 to emphasize the fncl that the Ideals of sculpture, in 50 
far as, in respect to their content, they have to manifest 
what is substantive in bdividualittfs, and in respect to ihcir 
cxtcntal farm the human bodily shape, arc also uiidtr The 
ntrcitsaiiy of an advance in which The of their 

presentation is dilferentiated, tmd an aggn'ipte of specific 
individuals is thereby created, lust as we already, m the 
classical type of nrl, recognize the embiacing circle of the 
Greek godss We may, no doubt, very p^^bly imngute to 
ourselves there can only one eafjw/^W of th e fines I 
beauty and perfection, which tnay be, moreover, concen¬ 
trated in its absolute completeness in one statue. Such a 
conception of one Ideal in its purity is deficient in msi^'ht 
and indeed ridiculous. For the beauty of the Ideal consists 
lust in tbLs lhai it is no purely general form or standard, 
but essentially individuality, and consequently possesses 
both particularity and character. It is simply owing to this 
that vitality is imported into works of sculpture, and it la 
I his ‘ which esponds the one abstract beauty* in a totality 
of cssentiaiiy definiio creattons. Taken as a whole* hoT^ 
ever, this aggregate is, if we negard its content, one with 
marked limim? and the reason isthata numbetof cati^ones, 
which we are, for eirainple^ accuiLom&l to employ in our 
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Christian Qutlijok, fall absolutely away in the case of tbe 
genuine Ideal of sculptiure. The ethit^ points of view cuid 
virtues, for Maniple, such as were brought together by the 
Middle Ages and our modem world in a synthetical neaus 
of duties which fields to some modihcatioii, moreover, in 
every epochs has no meaning at all when applied to the 
ideal gods of sculpture; it is simply absent from such a 
mrde altogether. Consequently we can as litEle expect to 
liind here the presentation of sacriheej of egotism ostreome, 
of the conSIct^ against what is sensuous, of the vnctoiy of 
chastity and so forth, as that of incommutable hdclity, of 
the honour and honesty of either man or woman, or of the 
eiqire^on of religious meekness, subjection, and blessed¬ 
ness in God. AH these virtues, qualides, and conditions 
repose in jjart on the breach between what is spiritual and 
what 15 corporeal; and in part they retire altogether beyond 
what is of the body within, the intimate shrine of the soul, 
OT betray the individual personal life in iu separation from 
its entirely concrete and explicit substance, as also in its 
struggle to hnd again mediation in the same. MorcovLT, 
the circle of these veritable gods of sculpture is no doubt 
a totality, but, as we alr^y discovered in our considera¬ 
tion of the classical type of art» it is, when we examine the 
distinguishing differences of its notion, no stringently articu¬ 
lated and unified system. Moreover, the particular ejcamples 
are eveiy one of ihura to he dbunguished from all the 
otheni in thdr es^^cutially debnite and self-exclusive in¬ 
dividuality, albeit they are not thus set apart by virtue of 
the characteristics of a purely ubstiact mintagi^, but rather, 
on the contrary, include much which they share in common 
relatively to their ideal and divine substance, 

Wa will now pass in review the distinctions above in¬ 
dicated under the following aspects: 

we have to examine purely external marks, inci- 
lienLal attributes, style of drapeiy, style of armour, and such 
like, indicatlous with the detail of which WinckeJmann deals 
at exceptional length. 

Set-anJi/j wn shall sec how the most imporEantdiderences. 
do not merely consist in external marks and traits of this 
kind, but rather in the indi vidual configuration and AtiAi/us 
of the fciUlrc figure. WTiai 1 » most importemt in this resptci 
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is the distinction of agt, no less than that of the dif- 
ftrtnt sphtre^ from which the works receive their content 
and form, whether they are the impressions of gods, heroes, 
satyrs, fawns, or such representations as reach their final 
dissolution in the attempt to render a nimal images. 

Arid, thirdly^ we propose to direct the attention on a 
particular example of each class, in the individual form of 
which sculpture elaborates these general differences. Here, 
no doubt, we ^ faced with a multiplidly of material, and 
can only permit ourselves to deduce parts of it by way of 
example, a province, to<^ as it moreover is which implies a 
large experience. 

(u) In considering these first mere attributes and all such 
external accessories, the kind of ornament, armour, tools, 
vessels, and in general all that is associated with mere en¬ 
vironment, we find that such things arc of a very simple 
character in superior works of sculpture, and retained only 
in a temperate and mtricted degree, so that we see little of 
them beyond what is suggestive or sufficient to appeal to 
our minds. It is the independent figure, that is its expression 
and not outside accessories, which has to give us the spiritual 
significance And its manifestation. Conversely, liowever, 
mar^ of this kind ore nevertheless necessaiy, in order to 
enable us to recognize the particular gods. In other words 
divinity in its universal guise, which is the source of the 
sutMtantive part of the presentment in the case of each in- 
^vidual, asserts, by rirtue of this very equality of ground- 
basis, close affinity between the expression of each example 
and also between the individual figures, so that every god 
w to this extent withdrawn from the aspect of his particiSar- 
tty, and can indeed further pass through other conditions 
and modes of expression, than would otherwise belong to 
them, tor this reason wc do not as a rule have set before 
us the particular characterization with complete seriousness; 
wid It is frequently ffiese external additions which exclus¬ 
ively n^e the particular god intelligible. Among these 
indicating mirks I wiU allude briefly to the following. 

(a) I have already discussed the real attributes when the 
classical type of art and its gods presented an opportunity. 
In sculpture the same lose yet more their self-subsistent, 
symbolical character, and merely retain the right to appear 
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aj tbe esttfrnal ptraeritation and form which U referable to 
simply one ^pcct oF the specific godSj a presentment which 
is true to this entent or approximately so. Such marlis arc 
freqii^tly borrowed from animal liFc^ as for example when 
7 a:as is jufiresenied with the eagle, J uno with the peacock, 
Uacchui wjUi the tiger and panther, who are harnessed to 
his car, because, as WinckeknaxiTi observes,^ this animal is 
an exceptionally thirsty one, and, moreover, fond of wanej 
and in the like manner we have Venus with her hare. Other 
attributes are tools or utensils of some kind, which are to- 
luted to activities and actions, which may be ascribed tOi 
any particular god by virtue of his or her specific iiKlivtduah 
ity. So we have Bacchus depicted with the thyrsus wand, 
in order to entwine thereon the ivy-leaves and garlands j or 
he reccivea a wreath of laurel leaves, to mdicatc him os 
victorious in hts oxpedUlon to India, or a torch, with M*bich 
he lighted Ceres home. 

Accessories such as these, among which 1 have here, Of 
course, only adduced the most famous exaniplesT arc an 
exceptional stimulus to the ucutetiess and learning of our 
professors, and carry them into a kind of commerce in 
trifles, which too frequently leads them out of bounds, and 
finds signiflcauco in things where there is really none. As 
an example we arc assur^ that two fnmaus sleeping female 
figures in the Vatican and the Villa Aledici are representa¬ 
tions of Cleopatra, simply because they have a bracelet in 
the shape of a viper, and to the vision of such archaeologists 
a serpent at once suggests the death of Oeopatra, much os 
it would suggest to a pious father of the church the onginal 
serpent who seduced Kve in Paradise. It was, however, a 
prevailing custom for Greek women to wear bracelets in 
serpent coils, and such bracelets in fact were called hy tluU 
name. Coi^uently the just setiflc of W'inckelmann * bos 
Jong agg rejected this interpretation* and Visconti has finally 
recognbed ’ them us figures of Ariadne, 05 she nt lasts sinks 
to sleep fiftor her sorrow at the departure of^'l'hescus. Al¬ 
though in unCTunced case acuteness of ihis*qualiiy shows 
itself nl fault in dealing with detail of this kind, and makes 

' Vol. V, Ilk. 3, p. soj. 

^ Vo], T, bit. 6, ck, 3.^. yS. 

* alin. Pio-C1ami;ak Tunu 2, pp. Sj.gi. 
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Cflnteujptiblii in iu dcj^Lurc froDi such in* 
si^incunt fjicts, yet unquesttonubly bcth rcseareb ail'd 
Cnticism of appiuenily tinimportant facts ure ntcessarVi. be- 
catise it is only ihtfreby that wc can arrive at the closer dt 
tennmation of a figure. Yet even here the difficulty crops 
up, that atinbotea iiq less than fonn, do not m ail cases 
point our conclusions to one god, but may be shared in 
common by savciab We ha>'e the vase^ for example, not 
only Bssoc^icd with J umtur, Apollo, Memuiy* Aesculapius, 
i^L also with Ceres and Hyguea, Several godde^Mrs leoetve 
the ear of com -, we find the lily in the hand of Juno, Venus, 
and Hopei and even tlje lightning is not the exclusive uos- 
session of ^us, for It is shared by Pallas, wlio on hsr pirt 
does not alone carryj the Aegis, but on equal lernns 
wth Zeus, Juno, imd ApiloJ The source of the individual 
deities from a general significance of lefts determinate char¬ 
acter which they ,«h&Te ilself is associated with ancient 
symboLs, which were appertinent to this mote eenejal and 
consequently more widely shared nature. 

0^) Accessories of this jncidantal nature are more in 
place with worts which, alitady departing from the simple 
of the gods, represent actions, groups^ or the scries 
of figures such as we find ou reliefs, and for this reason are 
able la rriake more extensive; use of a variety of external in¬ 
dications and suggestions. On gifts dedicate to a dev out 
purposiJi which are frequent in all kinds of works of art and 
nowhere more fnmuent than, in the case of statuary, on 
statues of Olympic victors, but more pimicukrly on coins 
and cut stones the rich and prolific invention of the Greek 
^Urtd ample scope for the presence of symbolical referencts 

hfce it" ^ 

(y) Other signs are more removed from purely external 
mgnifi^cc^ and penetrate deeper within the individuality 
of such deities. Th^ ihetuaeivcs are a part of the par- 
ncular type iij qucstioi!, and axe cm icitegraring factor in iL 
Among BU^ we may mention the specific type of tlM* drapery, 
armour, adommem of the hair, and other attire of a simUar 
uatur^ in resp^t of which I must here content myself in 
cEucidanon with a few examples borrowed from ivinckel- 

. ^ Winck., 1,01, ij, p. 491, 
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mann, who exercised great acuteness in such matters. 
Among the several gods Zeus was pre-eminently recogi^ 
able by the general treatment of his hair, and our authority 
maintains,' that any particular head can at once be determ¬ 
ined as one intended for this deity or no by the hair o%’er 
his forehead, or his beard, even though there be nothing 
else significant to arrest us. In other words he asserts that, 
" the hair is elevated in an outward curre on the brow, and 
its different divisions (all in a narrow curve with broken 
lines* down again." This type of hair treatment was so 
rigorous, that we even find it persisted in among the sons 
and grandchildren of Zeus. for example, the head of 
Zeus is barely to be distinguished from that of Aesculapius 
in this respect, who consequently receives another kind of 
beard, more particularly over the upper lip, where the same 
is more depressed in its curve, whereas that of Zeus is rather 
folded over the angle of the mouth and intermingled with 
the beard on the clun. Winckelmann further recognizes the 
fine head of a statue in the Villa Medici, later in Florence, 
by means of the more curled beard, which, moreover, folds 
over the upper lip, and is of greater thickness, and must be 
distinguished from the heads of Zeus with thdr greater 
tendency to curled locks. Pallas, in direct contrast to 
Diana, wears her hair long, bound together in its down¬ 
ward fall from the head, and then beneath tlte fillet flowing 
in a scries of locks. Diana, on the contrary, wears hers 
thrown op from all sides, and fastened in a knot on the 
crown of the head. The head of Ceres is up to the back 
portion covered with her veil. Add to this, in addition to 
the com she carries, she holds a diadem os Juno does, in 
front of which, to quote our authority once more,’ the 
scattered hairs arc thrown into a charming confusion, as 
though to suggest possibly her sorrow at the robbing of her 
daughter Proserpine. Individuality of the same kind iv 
emphasized by other exterior means, as for example, when 
we recognize Pallas by her helmet and its particular shape, 
in her type of drapery and various other thiri^. 

» VoL iv, bk. 5, eh. i, f 29. 

* I ain Dot ntre wluu b exactly neaat by ftkriimnti here. The dc> 
icrtpdoo b not very hicid. 

* rv% 5. a, I la 
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individiudity, however, in so far as it 
should find its mintage in sculpture by means of the spon¬ 
taneous and beautiful bodily form, ought not to be asserted 
merely by such accessories as the external attributes or 
modes of things we have cited, but should be displayed 
no less in the form itself th^ in its expression. In 
attempting such an individualiaaUon the fine insight and 
CTOiive power of the Giwk artist increased in proportion as 
the figures of their deities possessed a substantive bu's of 
essentially the same kind, from which, without wholly de- 
{Mrting from it, it was their task so to elaborate the 
characterisuc individuality that this ground-root of their 
conception was still mainUined as a wholly vital and 
fact Nothing invites our admiration so much in 
the best works of antique sculpture than the exquisite 
attention the artist directed to the task of bring'mg the 
Jhnailest trmts of the presentment and expression into 
harmony with the entire figure, an attention which is, in 
fact, the source of such a harmony. 

(a) If we inquire further after general distinctions of 
main importance which assert themselves as the substantive 
bases in most direct relation to the more individual severa- 
Uon of the bodily forms and their expression we may note 
firsts the distinction of more youthful figures in contrast to 
those of more mature age. In the genuine Ideal, as I have 
already stated, every trait, every particular part of the figure 
IS expressed; and, rnoreover, the direct line, which is taken 
straight forward, avoids the abstractly level surface precisely 
05 the cir^lar form avoids the geometrical drcle; and in¬ 
stead of this the vital variety of lines and shapes is elabor- 
ated in the finest way throughout by the nuances of their 
transitional forms which unite them. In juvenile and 
youthful age the boundaries of forms arc less nouccably 
fluent, and pass into each other so finely, that we may 
compare them, I borrow the simile from Winckclmann,* 
with the surfaio.* of a sea unruffled by the wind, of which 
We may say that, although in continuous motion, it is still. 
In the case of more advanced age, however, such dis¬ 
tinguishing features are more definitely emphuired, and 
have to l>c elaborated with more pronounced charactenxa- 

• Winck., *ol. vii, |>. j8. 
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lion. ConsummAte nudo figures consequently arc more 
iijicly to please us at the firet glance, because the exprcs* 
si on is throughout more dislin.^ and we wonder more 
readily at the knowledge aiul ability of the artisL Youthful 
examples appear more easy in their accomplishment because 
of their softness, and the smaller number of their dis' 
tingulshlng features. As a matter of (act, however, the 
opposite is the case. 'Phat is to say, in so du os ** the form¬ 
ing of their ports in the interval between their first growth 
and their completion is permitted to be indefinite,''* the 
joints, bones, smews, musdes, are necessarily more delicate 
and tender, yet arc none the less suggested Antique art 
celebrates its triumph in just this (act, that even in its most 
delicate figures all parts throughout and their appiopriate 
organization arc somehow made perceptible in barcly visible 
niunces of elevation and depression, by means of which the 
science and virtuosity of an artist is only followed by an 
observer whose research and attention is equally thorough. 
If, for example, to take the case of a delicate human figure, 
such as the youthful Apollo, the entire structure of the 
humaii body were not reproduced actually, and in all its 
essentials with consummate, if half veiled insight, the 
members might indeed appear well and fully rounded off, 
but they would be at the same time flaccid, without ex* 
pr^ion and varietjr, so that the entire effect could hardly 
satisfy. As a strikmg example of the distinction between 
the youthful body and a man's in mature age, we may 
adduce the sons and father in the Laocoon group. 

Speaking generally the Greeks, in the representation of 
their deities, preferred the still youthful age, and even in 
heads and statues of Zeus and Neptune do not indicate 
old age. 

03) In the case of the sfx, in which the figure is por¬ 
trayed, the difference, that Is, between male and female 
figures, we meet with a distinctive mark of still more im 
portancc. In general we may affirm of the latiitr what I have 
already briefly stated in the contrast drawn between the 
more youthful and more advanced age. The female figures 
are more tender and soft, the sinews and muscles, albeit 
they must be there, are less pronounced, the transitional 
' Winck., toL tiJ, p. 8o. 
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lines arc more flowing and malleable, yet in the wide interval 
of expression from the point of quiet earnestness, greater 
severity of power and dignity to that of the roost ddicate 
charm and grace of the love attraction, there is room for the 
richest gradations and variety. We find a wealth of form 
e<iually great in the male figures, in the treatment of which 
we have, moreover, the expression of elaborate bodily 
stren^ and courage. The cheerful tone of delight, how¬ 
ever, u shared by all, a blithesoroeness and blessed indif¬ 
ference, which soars ab^ve all pai^cularity, associated not 
unfrequently with a ti^t of tranquil sorrow, a kind of smile 
through tears, in which we neither ha\’c wholly smile nor 
tears. 

There is not a marked line of distinction here between 
the masculine and feminine character, for the more youthful 
figures of Bacclms and Apollo frequently are fined out to 
the point of feminine dehcacy and softness, nay, we even 
find representations of Hercules in which there is so much 
the appearance of a young woman's form that critics have 
confused him with lole, his sweetheart. And it is not 
merely thu point of transition but even the combination of 
the male and female figure, which the ancients have expressly 
represented in their hermaphrodites. 

(y) Thirdly^ and in conclusion, there is the question as 
to the main distinctions which the figure of sculpture receives 
in order that it may be classed within one of the specific 
divisions of subject-matter which consUtute the content of 
the ideal outlook on the world appropriate to this art. 

'Fhc organic forms which sculpture can utilixe generally 
in Its plastic effort arc on the one hand the forms of human¬ 
ity, on the other those of animal life. In respect to the 
animal forms we have already seen that in the of the 

more severe type of the art at its culminating perfection they 
will only be found as attributes associated with the divine 
form, as when we find a hind with the hunting Diana, or 
Zeus with ^ eggle. And the same thing may be said of the 
panther, grifltn, and similar figures. Apart from the genuine 
attributes^ animal forms are, however, accepted partly in 
combination with human shapes, and in part entirely by 
ihem^yes. The extent, however, of such representations is 
of a limited character. Apart from figures of the roebuck it 
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is a^Tc all ihe^ horse whose beauty and fiery animation 
obtains a recognition in plastic art, whether it be in union 
with the human form, or in its own free and independent 
shape. In fact, we find that the horse stands generally in a 
close reladon to the courace, bravery, and dexterity of 
human heroism and heroic b<^uty, whereas other animals, 
such as the lion, which Hercules overcomes, and the wild 
btjar, which Meleager kills, are objects of heroic deeds them¬ 
selves, and consequently are entitled to a place within the 
circle representation, when such are expanded in groups 
and reliefs where a freer field is admissible for situations of 
movement and action. 

The human figure on its part, in so far as it is conceived 
in form and expression as pure Ideal, supplies the adequate 
form for the divine, which, being still in union with the 
sensuous material, is not capable of being concentrated in 
the simple unity of one God, and can merely embrace a 
(ollecthe whole of dinne figures. And similarly, to put the 
matter inversely, the human, whether we regard it accord¬ 
ing to its form or its expression, cannot pass out of the 
prosince of human individuality, albeit the same is at one 
lime brought into inUmacy and union with the divine, and 
at another with the animal nature. 

I'or the^ r^sons sculpture is faced with various sources 
out of which it can select and elaborate its subject-matter, 
^d which I will now renew. The essentially central source 
is, as I luive already several times indicated, the sphere of 
the/flr/^w/ar jfin/j. Their distinction from humanity pre¬ 
eminently consists in this, that as they, in respect to that 
which they express, appear essentially gathered up over and 
bc>‘ond the finitude of care and mortal passion within a 
blessed repose and everlasting youth, so, loo, their bodily 
shapes ore not merely purified from the finite particularity 
of mankind, but they are further dcUched from everything 
which would suggest the needs and necessary limitations of 
sensuous life, without, however, losing their vitality. We 
have, for example, an object of human inter^t in the way a 
mother pacifies her child. The Greek goddesses, however, 
ore always represented as childless. Juno, according to the 
myth, tosses the young Hercules from her, and the Milky 
Way is the result To associate a son with the majestic 
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spot^ of Zeus was benuth the dignity of the antique point 
of view. Even Aphrodite does not appear in sculpture as 
mother. Cupid is no doubt very near to her, but scarcely in 
the sense of her child. In the same way Jupiter is nursed 
by a goa^ and Romulus and Remus are suckled by a wolf. 
Among Eg)'ptian and Hindoo representations, on the con- 
trary, we find many, in which deities receive mother’s milk 
from goddesse^ Among Greek goddesses the maiden form 
IS that which is pre-eminent, this being that which to the 
least extent asserts the purely natural functions of the wife. 

The above constitutes an important contrast between 
classical art and romantic, in the latter of which maternal 
love is a leading subject. After the gods we find that sculp¬ 
ture deals with heroes and those figures which have both the 
human and animal form in their composition, such as 
centaurs, fauns, and satyrs. 

The line of distinction between iuroes and gods is a very 
fine one; and much the same interval separates them from 
ordinary human life. Winckclmann observ’es with regard to 
a Batiiw on a coin of Cyrene, “ With a single glance of 
lender jollity we could make a Bacchus of it, and one trait 
of godlike greatness would leave us an Apollo." And yet 
even in such cases human forms, where the object is to 
cnvis^c the force of the will and bodily strength, tend in 
certain directions to make for greatness; the artist gave to 
the muscular development a vital activity and movement, 
and in violent actions set in motion all the springs of 
Nature’s workmanship. Inasmuch as, however, wc find the 
same hero^ subject to an entire series of conditions not 
merely distinct, but opposed to each other, thcmascuJine forms 
here also frequently approximate to the feminine. This is, 
for example, the case where Achilles first appears among 
the maidens^ of Lycomedes. Here we do not find him in 
his full heroic strength such as he displays before Troy, but 
in drapery resembling that of a woman and a fascination of 
figure which almost conceals his sex. Hercules, too, is not 
always depicted in the gravity and power suggestive of Uic 
tedious labours which he performed, but in the milder im¬ 
personation of his service to Omphalc, as also in the repose 
of his deification, and generally In a variety of situations. 
In other relations heroes possess the closest aOiniiy for the 
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figures of the deities themselves, Achilles for that of Mars, 
for instance; it U consequently only after the most profound 
study that we can recognise the specific meaning of a piece 
of statuary merely from the characterixation without further 
suggtt^n from attributes. Really expert connoisseurs can, 
how^^ ' •'•e the character and shape of the entire figure 
.c^and supply what is missing; from which 
r I are inst.~«u!ed to admire the fine insight and 

^ ..Krquential character lUr individualization of Greek 
art displays to us, whose masters k!ie,r hpw t«> preserve and 
execute even the smallest deuil in consonance with the 
entire efiect 


Coming now to satyrs and fauns we find in them mode , 
visible wlmt is throughout excluded from the lofty Ideal of 
the gods, the needs of mankind, the jollity of life, sensuous 
pleasure, satisfaction of excessive desire, and the like. Yet 
we find in pardcular young satyrs and fauns so remarkable 
for the beauty in which they are represented by the ancients 
that, to adopt a phrase of Winckclmann,* *' Every example 
of such figmes may be exchanged, if we except the head, 
for a statue of Apollo, I refer to that one which is styled 
Sauroktonos, and |X)sscsses the same stamion of the legs.** 
The beads of fauns and satyrs may he known by their 
pointed ears, their stiffly crect^ kur, and tlicir little horns. 

A second pronnee of sculpture is occupied by what is 
human simply. In this we have above all else the beauty of 
human form as we find it set before us in its elaborate power 
and dexterity in the sacred games. Wrestlers, discolx>li, and 
the like are iu main subject-matter. In such productions 
sculpture proceeds in a way that is somewhat opposed to 
Uic mere portrait, in which department the ancients, even 
in cases where they actually copied rta! personages, still 
understood how to hold last throughout to the principle of 
sculpture as we have come to know it 

The last field that sculpture makes its own is that of in¬ 
dependent animal figures, more particularlyjions, hounds, 
and some others. Here, too, the ancients did not fail to 
gwp, make vital in its individuality, and enforce the prin¬ 
ciple of sculpture, the substantive significance of form, and 
indeed attained to such a pcrfecuon that, to lake one 
* Vol. ir, p. 78, 
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example, the cow of Mjrron has become more famom than 
all his other works. Gwthe, in " Kunst und Alterthum,’' * 
has described it with great charm of style, and pre-eminently 
drawn attention to the fact that, as we have already seen, 
such as animal function as suckling is only presented by 
Greek art in the entirely animal world. He entirely sets on 
one side poetical conceits sudi os we find in ancient epi¬ 
grams, and with acuteness confines his attention to the 
naweti of the conception out of which this most familiar of 
artistic themes arises. 

(r) In concluding this chapter we liave now to refer a 
little more closely to the particular individuals, in the char¬ 
acterisation and vitality of which the distinctions above- 
mentioned are elaborated, that is to say, for the most part 
to the presentment of gods. 

(a) However much, speaking generally—and we may no 
doubt seek to enforce our conviction in reference also to 
the spiritual deities of sculpture—this spiritual significance 
is at bottom the emancipeuion of individuality'—and the 
remark applies to Ideals oik) according to the degree of their 
ideality and nobility—to that extent as individuals their dis¬ 
tinction from one another is less marked. And the astonish¬ 
ing thing in the problem of sculpture, as solved by the 
Greeks, consisted just in this, that despite of the universality 
and id^ity of thdr gods they have none the less preserved 
their individuality and lines of distinction; they have done 
so despite the fact that in certain directions we are con¬ 
scious of the endeavour to eliminate hard-and-fast bound¬ 
aries and to depict particular forms in their transitional 
state. If, moreover, we are inclined to regard individuality 
in a way that suggests definite traits as being appropriate to 
definite deities, much as the traits of a portrait are so, a 
fixed type will thereby necessarily a|>pear to be substituted 
for a vital creation and art will suffer accordingly. But this 
is quite as little in accordance with the facts. On the con¬ 
trary we find that their invention in such individualization 
and vitalixatlbn gained in subtlety just in proportion os a 
substantive type lay at the roots of the same. 

ifi) Again, m considering the particular ddtics, wearc in¬ 
evitably led to the conviction that one indvidual is of com- 
' Vol. u, I I. 
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luo^dmg Ln&uence in deter mining all these ideal figures. 
This supretac value and dignity Phddtas armditrd in jm un- 
rivalled degree to the form and expression of his Zeus, albeit 
the father of the gods and mankind, is set before us at the 
same (iniu with a blithe and benignant look throned in 
Serenity of mature age, that ia not in the first Smh of youth, 
without, howeviirf on the other hand emphasizing in the 
least any harshness of form or suggesting the feebleness of 
age, Fhe most obvious parallels in fotin and gesture with 
Zeus arc hIs brothers Neptune and Piuto, whose intene^ng 
Statues io Dresden, for example, despite all that they share 

with him, nevertheless retain a clear line of disdnciion_ 

Zeus himself, by virtue of the benignity of his lofty presence, 
Xeptune^ by virtue of his greater ruggedness, Pluto, w'ho is 
a kindred typti to the Egyptian Serapis, by virtue of his 
profounder glMtn and melancholy. 

Essentially more apart from Zeus are Bacchus and Apollo, 
Mars and Mercury, the first pair ia their more youthful 
beauty and the greater delicacy of their figures, the second 
more mascuhne albeit beardless. Mercury, too, is more 
Tob^t, more slender in shape, with ejtceptiofial fineness 
noticeable in the fadai trails. Mars is not so much marked 
out from the othets as Hercules might be in the strength of 
his musctca and other of his figure, but rather as a 
more youthful and beautilul hero of an ideal form. 

Among the goddesses I will only refer to Juno, Pallas, 
Diana, and Aphnodiie. 

Just as Zeus among the amsculiuc deities, so, too, Juno 
among the femiuJne displays in her figure and its exprefi- 
stoa the greatest dignity. The large drcLtkr^chtd evta 
are proud and cajmmanding, in like manner, too, the mouth 
by which she is at once recognized more particularly in prch 
file. Generally she presents the apptamnee of "a queen, 
who will rule, is to be revered and emm awaken devotion." ‘ 
Pallas, on tire contrary, receives the expression of more 
austere maidenhood and chastity. Tenderness, love, and 
every' kind of womanly weakness are kept away tfom her; her 
eyes arc less expanded than those of Here, less emphaticiiliy 
arched and Mmewhai downcast in the tranquillity of reflec¬ 
tion, just as her head is, whiclj is not proudly erect as in the 
' WiocL., rqh iv, p. u^. 
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case of the spouse of 2^us, although it is armed with a 
helmet. A very similar type of maidenhood characterizes 
ll»e figuK of Diana. She i^ however, endowed with a more 
fascinating quality, more lightly pois^ more slender, albeit 
there is no 5elf<conscious delight in her charm. She is not 
given the pose of tranquil observation, but is generally in 
motion, pressing forward as toward some object in her 
vision. 

F iiully we have Aphrodite, the goddess of beauty as such, 
who is, along with the Graces and the Hours, alone depicted 
by the Greek artists as undraped and even here subject to 
exceptions. In her case nudity is justified on the good ground 
that she expresses, above all, sensuous beauty and its con¬ 
quest, grac^ attractiveness, tenderness, elevuted and tem¬ 
pered by spiritual qualities. Her ej*c, cv'cn in cases where a 
more grave and lofty expression is emphasized, is smaller 
than that of Pallas and Juno, not so much in length, but 
narrower by reason of the lower eyelid being slightly raised, 
by which means Love’s yearning look is admirably expressed. 
She varies, however, very considerably in the tvpe expressed- 
In some otses her pose is more serious anJ piowerful; in 
others delicacy and tenderness are most insisted upon; her 
age, too, is sometimes that of maidenhood, at other of riper 
years. Winckelmann compares the Mediccan Venus to a 
rose which blossoms in the fair light of its own colour at 
daybrrak. Uranian Aphrodite is, on the contrary, indicated 
by a diadem which resembles that worn by Juno, and which 
Venus victrix also wears. 

(y) The (Useovery of this plastic individuality, whose entire 
expr^ion is wholly elaborated through abstract form and 
nothing further, was in a like degree of consummate perfec¬ 
tion peculiar to the Greeks and is due to religion itself. A 
inorc spiritual religion can rest satisfied with the contempla¬ 
tion and devotion of the soul, so that works of sculpture 
pass for it simply as so much luxury and superfluity. A 
religion so dependent on the sense vision as the Greek 
WM must ne&ssanly^ continue to create, inasmuch as for it 
this artistic pr^uedon and invendon is itself a religious 
aedvity and sadsfacdon, and for the people the sight of such 
works is not merely so much sight-seeing, but is part of 
their religion and soul-life. And in general the Greeks did 
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crcrything inih a public and universal aim in view, in whkh 
every mail discovered his enjoyment, pride, and honour. In 
this public aspect the an of the Greeks is not merely an 
ornamental object, but a vital thing that meets a really felt 
JL. mu<A the same sort of way as that of painting in 

its most glorious season responded to the life of Venice. 
Only w grounds such as th^ can we find a ratiorud ex- 
planaUon, if we consider the great difficulties which the 
technique of sculpture implies, for the host of sculptured 
figures, thu forest of sutues of every kind, which in their 
thouswd and indeed thousands, were to be met with in 
ottf single city, in Elis, in Athens, in Corinth, and even in 
towns of lesser importance, and in the same way in the 
greater Greece be)'ond and the islands of the Cyclades. 
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DIFFERENT TYPES OF PRESENTMENT, MATE¬ 
RIAL, AND HISTORICAL STAGES IN THE 
EVOLUTION OF SCULPTURE. 

W E Itave hitherto in our inquiry in the first instance 
looked about us for the gtHtral determinants, out of 
which it is possible to develop the most adequate content 
for sculpture and the form which best responds to it We 
discovered the classical Ideal supplied this content, so that 
in the ttcond place we were called to establish the precise 
mode, in which sculpture among the particular arts is most 
readily adapted to give shape to this Ideal Inasmuch as 
we found, moreover, that this Ideal is only to be compre¬ 
hended in its essential import as individuality^ not only did 
we find tliat the ideal outlook of the artist expand to a 
collective cyclus of ideal figures, but the external mode of 
representation and execution in actual works of art breaks 
up into pariUutar types of sculpture. In this latter direction 
we have still several points of view left us to discuss os 
follows; 

Junt^ there is the manner of representation, which, in so 
far as actual execution is concerned, either creates single 
statues, or groups, until finally in the relief we are con¬ 
fronted with the step of transition to painting. 

Steomdly^ there is the external medium, in which these 
distinctions are given actual effect to. 

Thirdly^ we have to deal with the historical stages of 
evolution, or the process within which works of art are 
executed in the various types and material. 

I. The Simgle Statue, the Group awo the RELtEx 

Just as, in the case of architecture, we made an essential 
distinction between independent building and that which 
was subservient we may also here establish a similar dividing 
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between such works that have an 
poBlion and those which rather contribute to 

whril!?,^n ^K*,“°"' an artifidally prepared locality, 
whfcT?h^ ^ building 

mert^tv ** of tbe first importance, and does not 

mercl) determine the form of the work of sculpture, but in 

wavT.'lT"'® itj.content. Speaking in a summary 
un^ftn ****^*^ respect that single statues arc set 

tend VL" ’*’^'** Sroups and aMricn reliefs 

If/lv I «'^«;pendcncc and arc utilized by architect- 
ure for its own artistic purposes. 

orimnal function is that 
of sculpture generally, that is to supply temple images as 

sSSord/?i “'*■“• «=">plerand^rihS 

sureounds them is m direct association with them. 

»culpture retains its most adequate 
non sod apart from allsitua- 

unimpaired, and inactive tranquilhty, or 
at least free, unmolested, without definite action and de- 
such as I have on several occasions d^ictej 

austere lofuness con¬ 
sists in this that the entire pose suggests the beginning of 

the same, withoufihe fod- 
hke repose being thereby disturbed, or the figure being pre- 
^nted as in sl^ggle or conflict Wc place Snder to t?^ 
the famous Medicean Venus and the Belvedere ApoUa 
the "J."* Winckclmann the admiration of 

statues, as the highest Ideal of 
Vn«r unconditional; nowadays, since wc Lve come to 
know works more vital and substantial in their confi;mra- 
U^, and nioro profound in their expressive power we must 
dwluci somewhat from this estimate; critics, in iket, place 
them in an age somewhat subsequent to the great ^nod 
*" Jhich the smoothness of their clabor^ wotow’ 
ship already suggwts that to please is the main object, and 

persisted in. An 

English traveller g^s so far u to say that the Apollo is “a 
theatrical coxcomb, and while admitting that the Venus 
has extraordinary softness, sweetness, symmetry, and coy 
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grac^ yet only finds In this a spintiml quailly that Ls want' 
ing in tnnch, a ne^tive pcifection, and—a good deal of iti' 
siptdtty. We may genet^ly review that traiisition from the 
fortnK more severe lepose and holiness as fnSlowg.. Sculp' 
ture is no doubt the art of lofty seriousness, but this ele¬ 
vated austerity of the gods^ Inasmuch as the same are no 
abstractions^ but individual figures, brings with it the ab¬ 
solute blithesomcne^ and thereby a refiei altitude to 
reality and finite life^ in which the blUhesometiess of the 
^s does not express the feeling of ab^rption m such 
finite content, hut the feeling of reconciliation, of spiritual 
freedom and nlertncss. 

(y) In consequence of this Greek art is throughout per¬ 
meated with aU the blithesotneness of the Greek genius^ 
and has found its satisfaction, delight, and an object for its 
^tiii-ity in a countless number of gratifying situations, Wlieri 
it once had discovered a way from the constraiat of the 
abstractions of its presenlment to an appreciation of vital 
individuality, which is the unifying factor of the whole, its 
joy in all that is indicative of life and cheerfulness became 
a real thing, and artists became occupied with a great 
^■a^icty of subjects, which, without glancing aside at any¬ 
thing suggestive of pain, horror, distortion or injurious, fhu^ 
as its fiioal Umit ttnofieusivo humanity and remained thus. 
The ancients have in this respect executed much of the 
greatest excellence, I will here only mention, amgng the 
many mythological Subjects of playful, that is playful in 
the most inncHcent way, interest, the sports of Cupid, in 
which we already see a dose approach to the ordinary^ life 
of mankind, just as there were others in which the vilality 
of the presentmtot is the main interest, and indeed the 
very attempt to secure juid execute such subject-matter 
itself contributes this blllhroomencss and innocence to the 
eflect. In this kind of way we may point out that the dice- 
play ers ojid satellite of Polycleitu^ were thought quite as 
highly of as his b'\rgive statue of Here. The discus throwers 
and racers of Myron were equofty famous,^ How dear to 
this folk, loo, and admired is that youth in a seated posture 
who extracts a thorn from his foot? There were many others 
of the same type of production in great measure merely by 
name, iVc are face to face with the fleeting moment of 
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natural existence, which is here arrested for ever bv the 
sculptor. ^ 

{b) Beginning with examples such as the above of a 
movement towards extemaf objects, sculpture proceeds 
further m the repre:ienlation of situations, conflicts, and 
acti(^ yet more involved with motion, and at last arrives 
at the group. For with an increase of specific detail in the 
action We have placed before us the more concrete anima> 
tion, which expands in contradiedon, reactions, and thereby 
loo, in the pri^ncc of ses-cral figures essentially related and 
intenwined with each other. 

(o) .’Vt first we have, however, merely tranquil juxta¬ 
positions, such as, for cumple, the two colossal horse- 
tamers, which are set up in Rome on mount Cavallo, and 
indii^te Castor end Pollux. The one statue is commonly 
asenbed to Phcid^ the other to Praxiteles. There is, how¬ 
ever, no strong evidei^ for this, although the extraordinary 
excellence of conception, and the no less exquisite thorough- 
ne» of the execution justifies names os famous. Such are 
cnorcly independent groups, which as yet express no real 
action, or the result of it, and are wholly appropriate as 
represenwions of sculpture and public expostion before 
‘I appears they were originally placed. 

Of) Sculpture, however, is equally occupied in the group 
with the presentment of situations, which ^vc as their con- 
tent conflicts, discordant actions, pain, and other similar 
condiuons. In this direction, too, we can only speak 
highly of the genume arUsric insight of the Greeks, which 
did not set forth such groups independently, and by them- 
sdve^ but brought them, for the reason that sculpture has 
alroady made a departure from its peculiar, that is to say its 
^f-subsisten^ province, into closer relation to architeaurc. 
The temple figure, that is the isolated statue, stood in un. 
im^paired tranquUUty and sacredness within the inner shrine. 

I he extcTOl pediment, on the contrary, was decorated with 
groups which represented definite actions of the god. and 
conscqucnlly^mitled of more animated movement in its 
cUboration. The ^ous group of Niobc and her children 
IS of this type. The general form for the co-ordination of 
«ch pan IS deiennined by the space which the group in 
question had to fill The principal figure stood in the 
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middle, and was thus able lo be the largest in sire and 
most prominenL 'Ilic rest according as they were placed 
in the direction of the acute angle of the gable^d had to 
submit to other postures, the limit being reached by that of 
a reclining figure. 

Of other famous works I will here only mention the 
Laocoon group. It has now for over forty years been the 
object of much inquiry and controversy. In particular it 
has ^tn regarded as a matter of real importance, whether 
Virgil in his description followed this work of sculpture, or 
the sculptor adopt^ his work to tlie scene depicted by Virgil, 
whether L^oon here is actually crying out, and whether it 
is appropriate in a work of sculpture to attempt to express 
such a cry, and many more criticisms of this kind. Critics 
have worried themselves up and down with such matters of 
psychological interest for the simple reason that they have 
not as yet secur^ the sort of enthusiasm and critical 
acumen which Winckelmann possessed; and, moreover, 
mm-c^ir professors are more readily disposed for such 
investigations for the reason that not unfre([uently they 
have neither the opportunity granted them lo see real 
works of art, nor the capacity to grasp them for what they 
are when they do sa The most essential thing which can 
occupy our attention in this group is this namely, that in 
the supreme pain, the supreme truth, the convulsive tension 
of the body, the distention of all the muscles, the noble 
aspect of beauty is still preserved, and the poccss has not 
b^ carried in the remotest degree to the extremes of 
grimace, distortion, and over-strain. Depite of ihLs, how- 
ever, the entire work belongs without doubt—we have only 
to consider its subject-matter, the artificiality of its co¬ 
ordinate grouping, the disposition of each posed figure and 
the t)’pc of its elaboration—lo a much later period, which 
already seeks to pass beyond simple beauty and vitality by 
means of a deliberate obtrusion of science in the configura¬ 
tion Md muscular development of the human body, and no 
less is anxious lo please by refined excess in its executive 
elaboration. The step from the ingenuous ease and great¬ 
ness of art to a mere mannerism is already taken. 

(y) Works of sculpture may be set forth in very various 
places, such as in the entrances to columned halls, fore- 
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courts, landings of staircases, niches, and so forth. It « 
just in this variety of local position and arcbitectunl set* 
ting, wbjeh,^ on its account too, is t^ariously related to human 
circumstances and conditions, that the content and object 
of sueh worlcs of art are for ever changing, approaching as 
such mt does in the group yet mare closely our humanity. 
It is, however, a serious defect to place groups that embody 
much movement and raricEy of ngure On the top of a 
building without further background against the sky. In 
other words the cotour of the sky may sometimes be gray, 
at others blue ^d dafzlingly bright, so thnt it is impossible 
to see the outlines of the figures. Vet these outlines, that 
is, the silhouette we find in them, is Just what is most im* 
portantj it is the main thing which we tecognire, and which 
simply makes the rest intelligrb^e. Fgr in the ease of a 
group we find that many portions stand in front relatively 
to others, an arm before the trunk of the body, or one leg 
in front of another Now the fact of distance alone disturbs 
the clearness and intelligible orticulalion of such parts, or 
at least tends to do this more emphatically than to the case 
of outlined portions which are independent We have only 
to imagine a group depicted on a piece of paper in which 
certain parts of a figure are strongly and sharply indicated, 
while others on the contryj- arc marked with lines of less 
defined and arresting definition. This is precisely the effect 
of a statue’s lincst,and yet more those of groups, which have 
no other background hut that of the shy; in the latter case 
we only see a sbmpTy indicated silhouette, in which, so fcir 
as what is within the compass of that outline, only relatively 
weaker articubdon Is vidole. 

This is the reason that, to take an ejiampic near home, 
the \^ctDry on the Brandenburg pte in Berlin not only 
alTccti us strongly by virtue of its simplicity and repose, but 
can be readily followed through its separate figures, Tht 
horses, in fact, stand far from each other, without cither of 
(hetn impairing the view of the other; and ;iiiniilar|y the 
figure of Victory rises sufficiently high above them. Con- 
vereely the Apollo drawn in a car by griffinss which we have 
on the Ofiera House, is less satisfactory from this point of 
view, however artidtie the entire conception and lechfitcal 
work may be in other respects. By the favour of a friend I 
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MW these figure* before they were taheo from the workshop. 
The effect promised was noble. But as we see them now at 
such a height, we have far too much of one outline partly 
obscuring another, which in its turn is backed by something 
else, and consequently b less freely and clearly silhouetted 
than would be the case were all the figures silhouetted in 
their simple outlines.' The griffins, which necessarily, on 
account of their shorter legs, do not stand up either so 
highly or so freely os horses, have wings into the bargain, 
° and Apollo, too, has his tuft of hair and hb lyre. All this 
detail is too much for the position, and only tends to make 
the outlines obscure. 

(^) The final mode of representation, in which sculpture 
makes an important step in the direction of the principle of 
painting b the re//(/; in the first instance the high>rdief, and 
after it the low-relief. The condition here b the surface, the 
figures standing on one and the same plane, so that the 
spatial totality of the figure, which b the point of departure 
of sculpture, more and more tends to disappear. The older 
form of relief, howmer, does not as yet approximate so 
closely to painting, which involves dbtinctions of perspect¬ 
ive between the foreground and background, but rather 
holds fast to the surface or plane as such without permitting 
the different objects to project into or to retire within the 
dbtinctions of their spatud position by means of an artificbl 
reduction of size. In the present case fibres in profile are 
preferred, and they are placed side by side on an even sur¬ 
face. A simple treatment of thb kind docs not admit the 
content of complicated actions, but actions which in real 
life already adopt more or less of one and the same line of 
motion, processions of all kinds, whether those of sacrifice 
or Olympian victors or others. Add to this the relief is 
capable of the greatest variety of form. It not only fiib up 
and decorates the friezes and widb of temples, but b attached 
to utensib of all kinds, sacrificial bowls, votive gifts, shells, 
goblets, ums,jamps, and so forth; it b the adornment of 
seats and tripods, and b closely allied to the skilled crafts. 

' Soch is, I tbiok, the general meaning, though the literal tnuula- 
tioo of the words a/j den Fignrtn tdmmtHtk £e Binfatkkttt 
b not qoite dear. 1 take the word tammilttk to mraa “ ttkra collect* 
Ivcly as separate units.** 
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Here as nowhere else the ingenuity of invention receives 
the fullat scope in every kind of form and combination^ 
and is no longer in position to retain the true object o( in* 
dependent sculpture. 


2 . The Material of Sculpture 

We have, by our acceptance of the principle of indindual* 
ity, which is fundamental to sculpture, been compelled not 
merely to emphasize in separation the diderent provinces 
of the divine, human and natural, from which plastic art 
accepts its subject-matter, but also to classify the several 
modes of presentation in the single statue, group, or relief. 
In the same way we have to discover a like variety of divi* 
sion in the ma/tnaJ which the artist can make use of in his 
works. For different kinds of content and mode of presenta¬ 
tion are more particularly congenial to different kinds of 
sensuous matcnal, and betray a secret attraction to and 
affinity with such. 

By way of generalization I will merely here permit myself 
the remark that the ancients, in addition to the extraordinary 
excellence of their invention, equally excite our astonish¬ 
ment by reason of the amazing elaboration and versatility 
of their technical accomplishment Both aspects present an 
equal dithcolty in sculpture, because the means at hand here 
for such presentation are without the ideal many-sidedness, 
which is at the disposal of the other arta Ar^itccture is 
no doubt poorer still in this respect; but it is not her pro¬ 
vince to embody spirit in its vitality, or what U actually olive 
in Nature in a material which is by itself wholly inorganic. 
This elaborate dexterity in the absolutely consummate treat¬ 
ment of pure material is, however, bound up with the notion 
of the Ideal itselfi for its very principle is a complete entrance 
into the sensuous concreteness and the blending together of 
the Ideal with its external mode of existeni^. The same 
principle b therefore once again asserted, where the Ideal 
attains its executed form and realization. In this respect we 
have no reason to wonder, when it is asserted that artists, in 
periods distinguished by great executive ability, either exe¬ 
cuted their works of marble in clay without models, or, if 
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they had recourse to them, set about their vork in a much 
freer and unconstrained manner than is the case in our own 
times, where, to put the fact bluntly, it only makes copies 
which are now executed in marble after ordinals carried 
out in the clay.^ The old artists retained in fact the \’ttal 
enthusiasm, which is always to a more or less extent lost in 
the case of copies and replicas, although it is undeniable 
that now and again we meet with defective work in famous 
masterpieces, as, for example, eyes that are not of the same 
size, ears one of which is placed lower than the other, feet 
that are of unequal length and others of the same kind. 
They did not lay so much stress on the absolute precision 
of the compass in such things as ordinary production and 
art oritidsm, that mediocrity of talent which imagines itself 
so profound, is wont to do; and it can do little else. 

(a) Among the diderent materials in which sculptors have 
executed images of gods, wood is one of the most ancient. 
A trunk, a post at the top of which a head can be indicated, 
such was the beginning. Among the earliest examples of the 
temple image many are of wood, but the material was also 
, used even in the days of Pheidias. llie colossal 2blincrva of 
Pbddias at PUtaca was mainly car^'cd from wood which 
was gilded, the head, hands, and feet being of marble;* 
Myron, too,* executed a Hccatc out of wood here with only 
one heiui and body, and no doubt for Acgina, where Hecate 
was most revered and a festival took place annually in her 
honour, a festival which the Aeginetans maintained the 
Thracian Orpheus had inaugurated for them. 

Generally speaking, wood, when it is not covered over 
with gilding or some other precious nutcrial, by reason of 
its texture and the grain of it, appears too fine a material 
for works of importance and more appropriate to smaller 
figures, for which purpose it was frequently used in the 
Middle Ages, and is sdll thus utilized nowadays. 

{6) Other materials of most importance are rvory^ asso¬ 
ciated with founded brenze and marbU, 

(a) As is well known, Pheidias employed ivory and gold 
for his masterpieces, such as his Olympian Zeus, and also 

' Winck., Weik., roL ▼. p. 389. Anmetk. 

* Meyer • Gaeb, der hitd. KuHttt M dm Critthm, toL i, p. 6a 

* PattAUius, ii, ja 
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for his uoiaiis colossal in the Acropahs of AthcoE^ 

who carried on her hand an of Victory, itself beiriig 

larger than Ufe-size. The nude portions of the Wdy were 
made out of sheets of ivory, the drapery and mantle from 
gold pTat^ which could be removed* This tjpe of work¬ 
manship in yellowish ivory and gold doles from a period in 
which slatuies were coknired, a kind of representation which 
at^dily approximated to the one colour tone of bronze and 
marble* Ivory is an extremely pure material, smoolh and 
without the granular character of marble, and, ntorcover, 
costly, And among the Athenians the costliness of the 
statues of their gods was itself of importance- The Pallas 
at Flataea had merely a supcrhdal gilding, that at Athens 
solid metal plates. The statues hid to be both of colo^isal 
size and of the richest omteriaL Quatrem^ic de Quincy lias 
written a masterly work upon these works, upon the 
I* toreutic ” of the ancicn ts. ^' Toreutic "—rfl/i r^ 
is primarily appUoible to figures whose lines are brought 
out by engraving in metal, or cutting of some kind such os 
cut Etones; one uses the expression, however, to indicate 
entire works or parts of entire works in metal, which arc 
executed by means of moulds and the founder's art, that is, 
not by means of engraving, then, still more remotdy from 
the original meaning, of superb figures On earthenware 
utensils, and finally in the widest sense of mouldings' on 
bronie* Qualremerc|s rcseardies have particularly been 
directed to the technical aspect of the execution^ he calcul¬ 
ates what must have been the si« of the plates made of 
elephants' tusks, and, omonig other things, how much space, 
in propoftioti to the gigantic dimensiotts of the figure, they 
would leave covered. From another point of view he is 
equolly concerned to reproduce for us from the sketches, or 
other evidence' we possess from antiquity, a drawing of the 
seated figure of Zeus, and, most of all, the great chair with 
its rich decorations of bas-reltufs, and by so doing to give us 
in every respect some conception of the splendour and p^ir- 
fection of the work- 

in the Middle Ages ivory is mainly used for smaller works 

^ I preniTnc ibh h ike mointna of 

* 1 Biti ji&t iate wkeifurf Auj^^n lefm la acumt ikctckea, ox merdv 
litinrr cridcnCc Kiiuicd duwOi 
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ol very varied cliara>i:[.cr, such as ChrisL on the Cross And 
the Virgin Maiyj or yet for drinking vessels vriih 

scenes of hundng and the like, in which cases ivory, on 
fiocount of its smoothness and hirdness, is irt many respects 
preferable to wontL 

(^) The material which was most favoured and most 
widely employed by the andents was bronzo, in the casting 
of wluch it attained a sucoms of the highest mastery* Pre- 
emitiencly during the period of Myron and Polyclctns it was 
the prevojiing material utilized m statues of deities and other 
kinds of sculpture. The darter^ less defined colour, the 
sheen, the smoothness of bronze generaUy, hfti not reached 
the abstract formality of the white aiaTb!e> and it is at the 
same time wanned- The bronre which the andents used 
was prtly gold and silver, partly copper, varying consider¬ 
ably in the degrees of its component parts. The scKalled 
bronze of Corinth is, for CKampltf, a composition unique of 
its kind which originated after the burning of Corinth from 
the airnost incredible wealth of this city in Etatues< and 
vessels of bronze. Mummrus had many statues carried ofT 
on his ships; and liie excellent man was so fail of anxiety 
* for their safe deliverance in Rome that he informed the 
captain that in <^e of loss he must recreate the same exactly 
or sulTer, such was the threatj heavy punishment. In the 
founding of brooxa the andents attained an incredible 
mastery, by aid of which it was possible to them to Can it 
securelydji^pite its extreme thinness. It is possible lo regard 
such a feai as merely a tnatier of technical dexterity which 
i* uciconnccted with true art* Every artist, however, works 
upon a Curtain material, atid it is an essential quality of 
genius to be complete master of the same. Dexterity and 
aiiaptahiUty in tnatiera which concern the technique and 
insttmnents of its work constitute one distinct aspect of 
genius* On account of this ^iituckiiicy in the founder’s art a 
wort of sculpture In this medium involved a less expensive 
pr^espt ^d was in the reach of a larger number than the 
chiselling out'of marble statues* *'V second advantage, which 
the ancients weni able to attain in caadng their work in 
bronze, was the purity thereby a&iuircd, which they carried 
so far that their bronze statues did not require further eii- 
chasening, and consequently lost nothing of the finer amriu 
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of cxprc&iioii, which is altnost inevitable where such a pro¬ 
cess is necessary. If wc consider, then, llic extraordinary 
number of works of art, which originated in this facility and 
mastery over technical matters, wc cannot fail to be aston¬ 
ished and ^mit that the artistic sense for sculpture is a 
distinctive impulse and instiiKt of spirit, which can only, 
that is, in so overwhelming a degree, appear in one period 
and one pcr^Ie. In the whole of the Prussian State, for 
example, at the present time we can easily reckon up the 
numl^r ofbronxe statues, the single broiute door of a church 
we find in Gnesen, and, with the exception of the standing 
fibres of filiichcr at Berlin and Breslau, and Luther at 
Wiitenburg, wc have merely a few more in Konigsberg and 
Diisseldorf.' 

The very various tone and the infinite adapiubiliiy to form 
^d fusibility of this material, which may accommodate 
itself to every kind of representation, gi\*es to sculpture Ute 
pstss into every concch'able variety of production, and makes 
its sensitive material suitable for a host of conceits, pretti¬ 
nesses, utensils, ornaments, and innocent trifles of all kinds. 
Marble, on the other hand, is limited in its suitability for 
the ^picting of objects and their sire; it for instance, 
possible to execute oas-reliefs in it of a certain size on urns 
and >*ases. It is, however, imsuitable for smaller objects. 
In the of bronze, however, which is not merely cast 
into specific forms, but can also be beaten into shape and 
informed by the crigravcr's tools, there is hardly any t)'pc or 
size of representation which it does not command. Wc may 
here, by way of more definite example, irtstance the case of 
coinage minting. In this art, too, we find that the ancients 
executed masterworks of b^uty, albeit in the technical 
aspect of the mere mintage* they sttnd as ytl far behind 
our pre^mt elaboration of all that is mechanical in the 
design. The coins in fact were not really minted, but beaten 
out of pieces of metal closely resembling a globular form. 
This department of the art attained its culmination in the 
time of .‘Mexander. The coins of the Roman*£mpire have 
already deteriorated. In our own time Napoleon endeavoured 
to revive the beauty of antique work in bis medals and 

* In the jfw 1SZ9. 

* Tittt H in the xcenney of mechanical tine as the result of nuchioe. 
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coiiuge, and they arc of great excellence. In other itates, 
however, the mere wortlj of the nietxU and accurate weight 
is mainly important in the mintage of coin. 

(y) l^e lost kind of material exceptionally favourable to 
sculpture is stone, which possesses independently the ex¬ 
ternal aspect of consistciKy and permanence. The Egyptians 
long before chiselled out their sculptured colossi with a 
labour that s{jared no pains from the hardest granite, syenite 
^d basalt. Marhk is, however, most directly, os a material, 
in harmony with the aims of sculpture through its soft purity, 
whiteness, no less than by the absence of definite colour 
and the mildness of its sheen, and in particular possesses, 
by virtue of its granular texture and the soft interfusion of 
light which it carries, a great advantage over the chalk-like 
dead whiteness of gypsum, which is too bright, and easily 
kills with its glare the finer shadows. We find a distinct 
preference given to marble, only at a later epoch of the 
Greek school, that is during the period of Praxiteles and 
Scopes, who executed their most famous works in marble. 
Pbcidlu no doubt worked in marble, but for the most part 
only in the execution of head, hands, and feet. Myron and 
Polydetus mainly made use of bronze. Pra.xitclcs and 
Scopes, on the other hand, appear to have sought to re¬ 
move from sculpture that feature which is alien to its main 
principle, namely colour. No doubt it is undeniable that 
the b(^ty of the ideal of sculpture is capable of being em¬ 
bodied in bronze as in marble, with no diminution whatever 
of its purity. When, however, os was the case with Praxiteles 
and Scopas, art begins to approach the softer forms of grace 
and charm of figure, the marble asserts itself os the more 
congenial ntedium. For marble “encourages, by virtue of 
the transparency of its surface, a softness of outline, its 
gentle articulation* and mild conjunction; add to this Uut 
the tender and artificial elaboration of consummate work 
always appears more dearly on the soft whiteness of stone 
than on bronze, however noble it may be, which, in propor¬ 
tion as tlie ftansition of green b beautifully gradated, makes 
the lustres and the reflections all the more disturbing to the 

* fioMfttt Viridu/tHf Aa, pUMge from ODc plane sorftee to toother. 
ZHijmmtM-itftitu tppetrt to me (he melting together of lines, t./., 
coojonctkia, foiioa. 
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effect of repose/'^ For Uje asLian rea^wn die caieful attention, 
which Bt Ibis period was paid to effects of light and shades 
whose nnojiccs and gTadatbns are more clearly marked by 
marble than by bronre, was a rutiher reason why stone 
shotild be preferred to metal. 

(i) In coiKliision we ought to associate with the above 
important kinds of material prtaous^ st&ms and giitis. 

The andent gpms, cameos and pastes are invaluable. 
They repeat in fact on the smallest scale, yet mth consume 
mate tnish, the entire survey of sculpture, from the simple 
figure of a godj. through blW the v^^ritid forms of grouping to 
every po^ible kind of conceit in dainty delight and pretti- 
ness. Winckelmann, however, observes with regard tg the 
Sto^h collection:* It was while Innkifig at this that I was 
made aware of a. truth, fi hich afterwards became to me of 
griat valtsfi in elucidating monuments, very diflicult to 
undetstand; and the truth is this, that on cut stones, no 
less than on imposing worts of sculpture, we very mrety 
come across events which took place after the Trojan war, 
or after the rccum of Odysseus to Ithaca, if we only except 
the one case of the Hcracleidae and the descendanU of 
HerculK; for m this latter case the limits of histoiy and 
fable stih overlap, and fable is the main subject of these 
Mttsis. Only one example of the tale of the Heiadetdae' 
however, is known to me personally/' As for gems, the 
genume and most consummately executed figures are of the 
p-atest beauty, line ns the work of organic Nature, and may 
fje inspected through a magnifying glass without ujiy loss to 
the punty of their delineation. I refer to this fact in proof 
ihai the technique of art in such caws is almost nn ait of 
intuition; the fineness is such that the artist is unable as the 
sculptor IS to follow the work with his eyes, but is rather 
compelled to it. He holds the stone which is 

made fast on wax against liny sharp wheels which are made 
to spin by means of a flying^wheel, and in this way cuts out 
the farms. By this process what we have is a kind of instinct¬ 
ive sense, which takes fn and directs so consilrnmately the 
conception, the intention of line and drawing, that we can 
almost fanq? ourselves to have before ua in these stones 
when one sees them properly illuminated, a. icUef wort. 

' Ate>rri> i?w 4 „ vol, i, p, 27^ » .'CKVii. 
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Tlie work on U to be contracted with the nboi'e. 

These represent itgtuifis finely cut in out of the stone. The 
onyx was particularly as material for this kind of 

workn In dealing with these, the andeiits were expert in 
setting off to advantage and with taste the various strata, 
in particular the while and yellqw-brown, Aemilius Pautiis 
had a number of such stones and other trinkets carried to 
Rome* 

In the reprcsfintatioEis which were depicted upon all this 
varied cniterial the Greek artists adapted as the basis of 
their work no situations which were poetically conceived by 
themselves, but selected their subject-matter inmnabty, if 
we only except examples of Bacchanals and dances, from 
myths about the gods and sagas, Even in the case of ums 
and representations of events relative to deceased persons 
they had definite facts before them, which were associated 
with the individual, whom it was thought right to honour 
by reason of his decease. The direct allegory, in fact, does 
not belong to the genuine Ideal, but only becomes per¬ 
spicuous in art’s later development. 


3, The Historical EvoLUTioit or Sculpture 

\\ e have hitherto regarded sculpture as the most adequate 
expression of the classicoJI Ideal, 7'he Ideal, however, has 
not merely an intrinsic forward deveJopment on its own 
account, by v'irtue oF which it approximates to that which it 
is in virtue of its notion, and by doing ao equally begins a 
forward movement beyond this absolute harmony with its 
own esseniial nature. Quite apart from this, as we have 
already seen in the second main, division of this work during 
Our review of the particular types of art as a process^ it con¬ 
tains, putting on one side its mode of presentation under 
the symbolical typ^ a dertain aspect presupposed, which it 
is bound to pass beyond in order generally to establish itself 
as Ideal, aniS moreoi’er a further type of art, that is the 
romantic, from which it will once more pass ai^ny. Both 
t)rpes of an, the symbolical no less than the romantic, like¬ 
wise seioe upon the human figure as an dement of their 
presentment, whose spatial outlines they adhere to, and 
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conscquLinitjf si-i fprrh a.s sculpture sets iliem Tdrlh. Wt: 
nav^ thernfane, when it is a quMdon of drawing alters don 
to the htstorical develop [nent, nol onlv to specie of OreeL 
md Raman sculpture, bat nkp Orient^! and Christian, It 
was, however, the Egyptian people pre^eoiinentlv among all, 
among wham the jjiw^AW typo sums tip the fLiiidaincnujI 
character of their art-production, who first began to associate 
with ihdr deities the human figure as it emerges from a 
pi^e of existence that is purely natmal, and for this reason 
It IS itnicng thi^ni that nicei too with sculptur^?'^ 

inasmueh li the)' gave os a rule to iheir gtmcral outlook an 
aruauc existence in tliai whit:h was simplv ntatqrioL The 
seulpuire of Christianity is of wider range and richer de- 
vdopnienl. We do not merely refer hero to its tmiquelv 
loiiwntic character in the Middle Ages, but also to that 
fiirther elabonition, tn which we find it made an effort once 
^in to approach more closely the principle of the cl^tcal 
^ Ideal, and establish that type most specificallv consonant 
with sculpture. 

1 will in concluding the present secibn of ray work in its 
entirety, and following the above geueral observalions, add 
a fiw yppn Egyptian sculpture aa contrasted 

with the Greek u the introductory stage of the true Ideal. 

1 he characteristic elaboration of sculptura makes 

nitf s^toud suigc, which doses with Roman sculpture. On 
the present ocoaion what will mointy concern tis will be to 
survey die stage which precedes the really ideal mode of 
presentation, hccnu-sc vfe have already in our second chapter 
considered at length ideal sculpture. 

ThiTdl}\ we have merely left us to indicate briefly the 
principle of LhnstUin sctilpturCr I can only undertake in 
this place to refer to h in the most general terms. 

(a) When we have the intention to invesiigaie on the soil 
of Greece the cksfiical art of sculpture from the huiortca! 
stand{winl, we find ourselves already confronted with 
Egyptian art in the form of sculpture before wt have 
arn^ed at our object % and wt rausl add not Tnetely is this 
so in regard to great works which bear witness to the fughest 
technique and claboratiorL in an entirely unique artistic 
style, but as the point of departure and source for the forms 
of Greek plistic nrt. That this lust rcsolt on the ground of 
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histoniiriil aiupuiiis also to an extenuil contact^ an accept* 
ancc and nn instrucfton Eo which Greek jutistti subioiltted, 
AU must be left to the hisEoiy of art to ejitabltsh, wltethcr 
it he in reference to the signiftcanice of hgures of deities 
tcprcKcnted from the field of mythology, or to the particular 
methods of artistic urcattncnl. The association between 
(ireelc and Egyptian ideas of the gods is a conviction set 
forth with proofs hy Herodotu^F Crenzer is of the view that 
we find thi^? CKternal association of these arts most clearly 
demonstmted on coins, and he kiys except] onoJ stress on 
ancient Attic examples. He has showed me one in his own 
ixsscssion in which without question the face, a profile 
possess^ quite the outline of the physiognoiny of Egyptian 
figures in every respect.' Wc must, howtiver^ here leave this 
purely histcricnl aspect to stand on its own merits^ and 
confine ourselves to the inquiry whether apart from It a 
more ideal and necessary’ bond of connection cannot tjc 
established. This bond of inirihsk causality we have al¬ 
ready adverted to above. It is necessary that the art which 
IS incomplete must precede the complete form of art, the 
Ideal,_ by means of the negation of whiebj that Is by the 
stripping olT of ijmt aspect whidi adheres to It as a defect* the 
Ideal la iirsl realized* In tlib respect onquestionably classical 
art is a or a process, which, however, apart from it 

must neccss^ily possess an Independent existence, inasmuch 
as ywd classical it must leave all dcfidcncy* all the mere he^ 
coming behind it, and be tsstintially rounded in 'Vompio' 
lion,*’ 1’his process as aiich consists in this, that the foun 
of the presentation; first begins to run counter to the Ideal, 
and ycl remains incapable of on ideal grasp, belonging as it 
docs to the ^mbolfcal s^-nthesis, which is unable to embody 
!n union the yniyenal aspect of the signlficamre, and tho 
mdindual embodiment as it appears to sense. I’hat E^'/Zian 
sculpture possesses such a, fundomcmal clmxacter, is the 
single point that I will now briefly touch upon. 

(tr) The p^rimary' fact that calls for attention is the dc- 
ftciency We find here in ideal and creaTivej/iffH/iWfrfV>'j, despite 
the greatest tecJinical perfection* ^^The source of w'Orks of 
Greek sculpture is the vitality' and freedom of the imngii'ia- 
ticti, which builds up individual figures from the religious 
* Thai bin iSat, 
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ideas which are prctulent, and in the individuality of this 
itspr^uciion makes an actual fact of its own ideal ouUook 
and classacal perf.^on. The Egyptian figures of deities, on 
the contrary, receive an inherited * type. As Plato long ago 
oi^rv'cs, the repr^nutions were long before fixed by the 
pnestly <^e, and it was neither permitted to painter nor any 
master of Kulpture to introduce novelty, nor indeed to in* 
'cnt anyming at all, but to accept instead what was already 
among them and traditional; neither is such permission 
conced^now. We consequently find that what was made 
and fashioned, it may be myriads of years before (to allow 
oneself a hyperbolical expression for the great number that 
IS actjul ventyX neither more beautiful nor more ucly 
than the work of to-day. The circumstance must also be 
associated with this scholastic accuracy, that in Egv-pt, as 
appears clear from Herodotus,* artists did not enjoy the 
same respect m other citizens, but were forced with their 

"a M engaged m artistic 
work. Add to this art among the people was noi followed 
according to natural inclination; the institution of caste was 
pa^ount, and the son walked after his father, not merely 
in of profession, but also in the way in which he 

made himself efficient in his duUcs and his art. One man 
simply placed his feet in the steps of another, so that, as 
kV." 1 already observed,* “Not a soul appears to 

c left behind him a footmark, which he can appropriate 
« h« own. Consequenily mt. when fully confronted with 
this enf«^ wrfdoin of Spirit—in conjunction with which 
the mobility of free and artistic genius, in other words, not 
inc mere impulse after external honour and reward, but the 
more elevated impulse to be ur/rVe, U banished-maintained 
Itself simply as the mere craftsman working in a purely 
attract way according to forms and rulw 
ready to hand, rather than with the vision of the artist of his 
»« '^^ork, viewed in this way as his own 

unique creation. 

(p) Coming now in the se^onJ place tb the actual 
1 KholMtic, eclectic. 

* VoL iii, bk. 2, ch. I,!». 74. 
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VhOrks of aitj htit, toOj wu nidy borrow rroni Winckcl- 
maan, whose descriptions :mest: onct more laU excepLionaJ 
3CLitene£$ of obscrvatton and distinctionj and whose account 
of the character of Egyptian sculpture is in its main lines 
as follow^' 

Speaking generally we may say that both grace anti vital¬ 
ity, which are the result of the geotiine sweep and balance 
of oiganic line, are absent from the entire figure and its 
detailed parts; the oublineEare straight or in lines that show 
IcM deviation from it, the pose appears constrained and 
stiff, the feet are thrust close together, and in coses of figures 
in the upright position whero one foot is placed before the 
other, both point In the same direction instead of bcLving 
the toes turned outwards. In the same way, in niascuUne 
figures, the arms hang down straight and glued to the body. 
Further, the hands, such is Winckelmann’s view, are shaped 
much as we find them in men who possess bands not b^ly 
shaped originally, but deteriorated and neglected; feet, on 
the other hand, are too dat and spread out, the toes are of 
^ual length and the liule toe is neither crooked nor curved 
inwards: Iq other respects handi, nails, and toes are not 
badly shapedt although neither the joints of fingers nor toes 
are indicated. And similarly wo may say of all the rest of 
the nude figure the muscles and hones art hut slighdy indi¬ 
cated, and the nerves and veins not at alU In short, so far 
as detail is concerned, despite the laboriaus and able e^tecu- 
lion, just that aspect of the elaboration is absent which alone 
communicates to the figure its true animation and vitality. 
The knees, however, bones, and! elbows are traceable in 
relief, aa wc find them in Xatuic. Masculine figures arc con¬ 
spicuous for their esceptlonally narrow waist above the hips. 
'ITic backs of figures, on account of their position against 
columns and their being sculptured from one block with 
them, ore not visible. 

'rogether wiih this lack qf mobility, which is not entirely 
due to the technical inferiority of the artisle, but must be 
regarded as a result of their primitive concepticin of the 
figures of dtiities and their mysterious rtposei is nearly asso¬ 
ciated the absence of any true situation and any sort or 
kind of action, which arc asserted in sculpture by tucans of 

' VtiS. ill, hk. 1 , ch. 2, pp. 77-34, 
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tlie positiDii and motion af the hands and the demeanour 
Md expresgjon of dejincatran. No doubt we do find among 
hg)’pt]an representations on obelisks and walls many figurea 
in movement, but these ore purely reliefs and are for the 
most port painted. 

To add a. few more eKumpIes of even more Intimate 
detail, the eyes aie not deeply set as in the Greek ideal but 
are almost on a level with the forehead; they are fiatteoed 
and extendtid obliquely. Tlje ejebrowrs, eyelids, and rims of 
the bps are mainly suggL-sted by the graver’s linoH, or the 
brows are intUratetl by a stroke in relitf, which extends as 
far as the temples and is at that point cut off angular wise* 
^VTat we above all find wanting here is t!ie projection of the 
ibr^ead, and along with this, together with uncommonly 
Ingh placed ears and arched noses, ils is the rule with vulgar 
natures, we have the retreating fonn of cheekliofnis, which 
in control to other parts are strongly indicated and empha- 
sired, whereas ihe cbm is always retiring and small: the 
ngidly closed mouth, too, draws its corners In an outward 
mlher than an gndef^-ard direction, and the lips appear to 
be separated from each other by a mere slit. Speakinc 
genemUy, Uien, such figures are not only wanting in freedom 
and vitahty, but more thin anything else the head falls to 
show the expression of spiritual significance; the animal 
aspect IS the prcvailin| one, and Spirit Is nor as yet s-uffered 
to appear in self-poise and independence. 

The execution of sftjtaal figures is, on the coiltrary, aC’ 
cording to the same authority, carried through with muti 
knowledge and an exquisite variety of gently gnidated out¬ 
lines aud of parts that flow one into the other without a 
bi^* And if m the human figures spiritinl life is not as yet 
liberated horn the animal type and the interfusion of the 
Idea! wuh what is sensuous and of Kiilure on a new and 
free model is absent, yet we find here that the spedficaUr 
symbolical significance of the human no less than the 
t^mal fibres is directly expressed by means qi scujmure m 
these cmbodimL-nts of forms, in which human and animal 
shapes pass into one mj'sreriaua unicuL 
{y) ConscquEOtly the works of art, which cany on their 
face this character, remain at the stage where the breach 
between significance and form is not yet bridged over For 
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such a st^e ytgnificance is still of nmixi importance^ and 
what is aimed at U rather the conceptiun of that in ils 
genftra] aspect, than the vitalijatioii of any one individiml 
pgutc and the artistic enjoyment deriv'cd from such present¬ 
ment, Sculpture proceeds here from the genius of an entire 
people, about which we roay on the one hand aflirm, that it 
hM m the first instance amved at the point whore the need 
of conception js disclosed ; and it is satished to 

find that indicated in iho work of art, which is presetit in 
the conception, and here of course is a conception which is 
Wt: are not therefore entitled, taking into con- 
sid^tion the great strides they have made in laborious 
activity upon and actual perfection in technical evecuiion, 
to dU the Egypiiana uneducated in their sculpture merely 
on the ground that, despite all this, they did not as yet in 
creac lUeaLsure seek to attach truth, vitality, and beauty to 
their restilts, by virtue of which qualities the free work of art 
fcceivK a souK I^oubtless froni another point of view the 
Egyp^ns did adrance beyond the mere idea and its neces- 
»ry demand* They sought further to envisage and embody 
the same in human and animal fonns, nay, they knew how 
to comprehend and set forth tlic forms, whSdi they renro- 
duced, clearly, without distortion and in their just rulations. 
They faded, however, to imparl to them the breath of vltaliiv, 
which the human form in its natutal state already possesMaJ 
and JO infuse with them that more exalted life, by virtue of 
fluent motion of spirit could lie ex¬ 
pressed in a created image that was adequate to its sig* 
nifipTLCe, Their works rather att^t a senousuess that is 
entirely lifeless, an unsolved riddle, so that the configuration 
does not so much embody tfieir own Individual ideality as 
pcimit us to surmuie afurdior significance which is still alien 
to It. I will here only adduce one example, namely, the fre- 
giently recornng figure of Isis, holding I torus on her knees. 
Here we have, so far os externals arc conctuned, the same 
™b^t*mattct tliai we njMt wiih in Qinstian art as the 
M^onna and her Child. In the symmetrical, straight-lined, 
and immovable pwase of the Egyptian example we discover 
to quote a recent dcscriptiaij,* "neither a mother, nor a 
d’ArclM^Ecpc pai Rauul ftocticttc, l-tiw* lcfof,r" Parij, 
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child], there is no trace of aJTectlDR, smile, or etide<^xnent^ 
in a word there is no real ex^ession at alL Tranquil, un¬ 
perturbed, and immovable is ibis divine mother, who suckles 
her divine babe; or rather we here ndther goddess 
nor riJother, nor son, nor god. It is simply the sensuous 
sign of thought, which is capable of no result and no 
p^SLOb] it is not the genuine presentation of a real action, 
still less tho just espnession of a natural emotion/' 

And it is precisely this which constitutes the breach be¬ 
tween signiheadon and determinate being, which creates the 
absence of figurative ^resston in the artistic reisolts of the 
Egyptian people. Their ideality or spiritual sense is still so 
Imbnjted, that it has no imperative desire to possess the 
precision bound up in a true and vital representation carried 
through with detailed accuracy, to which the onlooker has 
nothing to add, but may simply surrender himself to the 
attitude of reception and translation, because everything is 
already a gift of the anisu We must have a more lofty feel¬ 
ing of the individuars selTrespect aroused tlvan the Egypt¬ 
ians possessed, before we cease to be content with the 
indefinite and superficial features of art, and make valid in 
its products a claiEii to reason, science, motion, expression, 
soul, and beauty. 

(i) We find this artistic ^iolf-consdousncss, so far as 
sculpture is concerned, first wholly alive ftmong the Greeks, 
By its presence all the defects of the Egyptian phase of art 
vanish. Yet in this further development we do not have to 
make a wide leap from the imporfections of a type of sculp* 
lure ilill symbolical to the perfected result of the classical 
Ideal. Rather the Ideal has, in its own distinctive province 
—I have noticed this more than once—although lifted to a 
higher range, to remove the defects whereby in the first 
Instance its onward path of perfection is obstructed. 

(d) 1 will here very' briefly refer to A^f^ir.etan and nndent 
Etrutcan works of art as esamplesof such beginnings within 
the sphere itself of dasstcal art. Both th^sc stages, or 
rather styles, alrtady pass beyond that point of view; which 
is satisfied, as was the case with Egypt, tn repeating forms, 
we will not say absolutely o>pposcd to Nature, but at least 
fonna that are lifelus, precisely as they have been received 
from others, and h further content to place before the 
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imoginau'on a figure, from ffhicli the same can abstract its 
ow «lW0Ui content and r«ov« thrS^Tfo? 

Dy Virtue Of the work is made apparent as the in<S. 

vid^l conception and vitality of ibe art£t himself. 

«gt along iTUh this and to the same dmec this ore 
limpary st^c of ideal art fails as yet to fl' SLv 
cnlirelj to the true classical ground* tmd thk, first, because 
IE is still cl^ly cORStmined within the bon^ of^he tyi 
.■uid therewith the lifeless; secondly, bemuse iWh^ 
□lakes an advance in the dirtretion of vitality and motion 

s HholI> or Aafurv, rather than that beauty, whose 
an matioti rs Spintis own gift, and which manifests the hfe 

rhi. ^ ^ accepting the individuaJ modifications of 

this fully completed union with equal impmtS L™ 

of actual fact and the free creation of genius, 
idled ^that we have obudned a more de- 

^ Aeginctan worts of art* over which it 

controversy* whether they belonged la 
their ariisSc 

repriL^ntatEons, we must at once make an essential distinc- 

ftf The whole 

attests the most latthful 

excellently executed 
marble's surfac^ 

the muscles are jet forth in m relief and the stdeton 
^ well indicated the figures arc thkk^ 

owled^e of the human organism, tliat they appear alive 

haxdl^Iik^toticr^S. "S”' ““ 

execution of heads ail attemnt 
to represent ^alure is abandoned. One uniform des^n Sf 


1 am not lufc if tliU rfgfallv eiip- 

'^' mil: kaoilgeih 


tit 
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face ia tiiroughoiit appareat in all tbe beads d^pite every 
divergence of action, chancier, and situation; die noses are 
^inted; the forehead is still the rcLmaring lype, rrhich 
to rise uo straight and with freedom; the ears are set 
mgh in the head; the long slit eyes are flat and oblique; 
the closed mouth ends in corners tvhlch are pursed out¬ 
wards; the cheelLs are stretched flat-shaped; the chin, how¬ 
ever, is strong angular.' Of a similar uniformity is the 
foim of the hmr and the fall of the drapery, in which sym¬ 
metry, R principle which is also uniquely conspicuous in the 
pose and groupings* and second to that, a peculiar kind of 
cxquisiLcness are the prevailing characteristics. This uni¬ 
formity has in imputod to a lack of the sense of 
beauty m seizing national trait^ and in part traced to the 
fact that reverence for the andent traditions of an art st^ 
imoiature has fetter^ the hands of the artists. An artist, 
howler, whose life is that of his pcTSonality, and wlio Uvea 
in his work, does not suffer his hands to be thus shackled; 
consequently we can only explain thb type of work, asso¬ 
ciated as it is with great ability in otliet riispect^ by assuming 
some bondage of spirit, as yet not wholly conscious of its 
freedom and independence of its creative powers. 

The pose of these flgures is of the same kind of uni¬ 
formity, not BO much a quality of stUfness as, gncoullmeis, 
lack of enlhusiasra, and iu a measure; where we have the 
aititndei of warriors, resembling what we sometimeB find 
l^rom artbatis at their trade, ituch as the tough work of 
joiners with the plant’ 

The net result, which we gather from tlie abqv^ desmip- 
bon, we may affirm to be that, however interesting they may 
be for the history of art, what is wanting in such works 
of art, m the conflict they disclose between tradition and 
the imitation of Natur^ is ipm/naJ animation. For we 
must remember that, in accordance with what I have 
already explained in the second chapter of this part of my 
work, spiritual signiScanoe is exclusively expressed in the 
countenance and the pose of the figure. The other pans of 
fhe body no doubt indicate natural distinctions of soul, sex. 
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The ^Ir^n works of arE. tfiat is, such whoso senuin^ 

inscription, display ^e same 

e™^?™ n *■“!, degree; ^ej »rs, h "«* 

i^i, somo oi ihftin appronmite cioi&olv to the nonrah 
for example,' raenijpna^Lto.ue oU ^n 

^w'aoS^a’daf’ ^ 'iioush >> would 

^50 appear to date ftom a later period of art. Ii is „ man 
oflifc-size, representing some kind of orator, a njatristerial 

«Ttby »rt Of It i,o,«ated a-Uh^’ e,So«y 

not r^IJMi that on Roman sod it is not the Ideal but 
and pr<«aic nalaral fact «hioh ia fern 'hol^ a. 

03) Id the JftVflif pUce truly tifrai sctilpuire. in order ia 
highest pomt of classical art, has above aJI to 

^naJ, and to give free scope to the principle of SQontant!liv 
;n art«itc produ«icn. It is uJone possible ?o aS"r^ 

TOnetijr^ in” I? tbe significaooe in its 

ger etaht) in the inidividu.ij presentment of the fonn or 

thesensuous forms to 
Ontv ?fr expression of their spiritual import 

nn^, ,fc>„ IS native to ^e origins of the more ancient art, 

prominence of the stimificance 
Ui be Mn'!S“^'S’ of which the consent ^hl 

1 C Qoaii> lorms aJM on their part eqtiallv Jose the absfnrt 

^ character, and an lUuaive realism 

by doing so-move in the djrciion of the cl^Sj b' 

mukes riul th^ef.: 

mSr ^ paificuJarity of its object as, on the 

ther ^d, It makes the sensuousness and actual] tv of the 
thronghon. nterfnaed «th the e^^lon of^a s^^p: 

Vol. ill, ch. 2, I lo, p. iSfl and FI. V’h A. 
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inspirauon.' A vitalbaEion of ihi type aifects not only the 
fonn, but also the pose, iDOvement, drapery'* grouping* in 
short every aspect of the aeulptured figure to which I l^ve 
already drawn attention. What here communicates unity 
are these two principles of universality and bdividualkalion. 
They have, however, not mcrtly to be brought into harniony 
in respect to the spintual content, but also in relation to the 
Disterml form, before they can be partieipienl in the indis¬ 
soluble association which is the classical type in its full 
Hair our. This identity, however, has itself a series of stages. 
In other words^ under one extreme we find that the Ideal 
still somewhat induies to the aspect of hfiUms and seventy* 
which it is true docs not deprive the individual object of its 
living impulse and movemeot, yet does tend to concentrate 
it more securely under the lordsldp of the general type. At 
the other extreme we find that the universal aspect more 
and more tends to dissolve in the individual ; and while it 
pays the penalty for doing so in loss uf deptli it can only 
repbcc this loss by further daboradon of this sensuous in-, 
dividuality^ Consequently it descends from the heights to 
the lower levels of that which pkaiurt^ is exquisite,; 
blithesome, and displays the charm which fiatters. BetW'cefi 
these two there is a furthtr phase, one, namely, wbicli 
carties forward the severity of the first to increased indi¬ 
vidualization, mthout reaching that point where mere 
charm of aspect is held to bn the supreme object. 

fyj TMrdl^i in the art of we have indications of the 
dissolution of dassicol sculpture. In this art it Is no longer 
upon the true Ideal that the entire conception and execu^ 
tioo depends. 'Fhe poetry inherent in the vital oedon of 
Spirit the breath and nobility nt the soul apparent in the 
essentially perfected Resentment, these pcculLily empha¬ 
sized excellences of Greek plastic art disappeur, and ^ve 
place, as a rule, to a preference for porlraiture studies. And 
this insistence on rci^tic truth in art is corned out in all 
possible roodifitatlDns. Notwithstanding, this Roman sculps 
tore mainlaias so lofty a position in this its own province^ 
that it is only in so (ar as it withdraws from that which 
brings a work of art to its full perfection, m other words, 

» H«eel 1UCS ihtj ttniiwial wo^d I piesumt vomcwlut ia.' 

ihc i-cuictdliiiUtUifB/ii.*, jijjnLyini; tfi# iiuphuiun o/llu. ajlIw. 
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tilt: of Ihe Ideal jn the Iruc sens« of the word that 

II essentially ffllls behind Creek art. 

, W n^ng now Our attention on Christian aculpttite we 
sl^J find that the principle of artistic coneenlfon and iu 
mode or embodinvent is from the coitimencement one that 
does not so directly commend itself to the material and 

Sr? ^ ^ classical 

irtea] or the Greek imaginatioti and art. The romantic tdenl 

in short IS ^nlially concemedt as discovered tn the 
sttond twrtion of this work* with a pcmonal mthdrawai of 

ir u * cstemal world, with n 

sdf-absorb^ individimUty, which no doubt possesses its 
external reflection, but which permits this external appear* 
once 10 issue independently from it in its aspect of wrticu- 
larity, without enforcing a fusion between it and its ideal 
and spurtual self* Pam, torture of body and soul, martwdom 
f"?. death and resuirection, the personality of the 

individual soul, inner life, fove, and emfftional life in 
genortiJ—this diaracterrsric content of the romantic imaei- 
narton in a rehgiotii sense, is no object, for which the ex* 

" S spatial entirety, 

and the mateml which belongs to it in its more sensuous 
™iencc unrelated to ideality, can supply either a form that 
role^-aiii to if, or one samilarly congruent with it. 
it IS Ihermorfi not m romantic art sculpture contributes the 
fiuidamental tyjje and the affiliating quality of membership 
in a system to all the other arts as in Greece, but yields 
the palm m this respect to painting and music, as arts more 
adequate to wpress the life of the soul, distinct from the 
Mtemal world of particularity which is withdrawn from it. 

'TO find a^o in Chiistfan art repealed examples 
of ^Iptore in wood, marble, bnomte, and both silver and 
gold work, examples of the greatest excellence. Vet for all 
that sculpture is not here the art which, as in Greek art, is 
most fitted to reveal the Divine image. Religious romantic 
sculpture, on ih« contrary, is to a larger extent than in the 
ca« of the Greek, an embellishment of architecture. Ilie 
saints are placed as a tide in the niches of towers and 

Df lh( dlSeult phrxH- thxt Kulpi^re 
I«n»e My, AU the iHJTcreiU uEi mn itAmM with in ehiroclemtlo. 
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buttresses, or at the entrance doors. Likewise the birth, 
baptism, ihe^ histories of the passion and resurrection, and 
many other incidents in the life of Christ, the day of Judg¬ 
ment and so forth, accommodate themselves naturally by 
the multiplicity of their subject-matter to reliefs over church 
doors, on church walls, and stalls in the choir, and readily 
approximate to the character of arabesques. All such sculp¬ 
ture contains, for the reason that it is the life of the soul 
which b herein pre-eminently expressed, characteiistics sug- 
gwtivc of the pointer’s art in a higher degree than b per¬ 
mitted in the plastic of ideal sculpture. And from another 
point of view, for the same reason, such a sculpture seizes 
more readily upon aspects of ordinary life, and therewith 
inclines to portraiture, which, as in the case of pointing, it 
b quite prepared to assoebte with religious representations. 
The goo^sdler, for example, in the Numberg market- 
plan, which b highly prized by Goethe and Meyer, is an 
ordinary rustic of v^ realistic appearance in bronze (it 
would be impossible in marble), who carries a goose under 
either arm to market. There arc, too, the many sculptured 
figures, which wc find upon the St. Scbaldus Churdi and 
on many other churches and buildings, especially dating* 
from the period prerious to Peter Vbcher, and which in 
their representation of religious subjects such as the Passion, 
make clear to us with great siridness thb particular type of 
indindualized form, expr^ion, mien and attitude, more 
|)articularly in their reflection of ever)’ degree of sorrow. 

As a rule, then, romantic sculpture, which has devuted 
only too frequently into evco’ kmd of confusion, remains 
most loyal to the genuine principle of plastic art in those 
c^ where it approaches most nearly the Greek, and 
either is concerned to treat in the mode of sculpture 
ancient subject-matter, much as the ancients would have 
done, or to model the standing figures of heroes and kings, 
and portraits, with an intention to imiute the antique. This 
b exceptionally the case nowadays. Mi^h of the most 
excellent work, however, has been accomplished by sculp¬ 
ture, even in the religious field. It b only necessary here 
to mention the name of Michelangelo. We can hardly 
admire sufficiently hb dead Christ,* of which we have a 
‘ I presume the Tieli in St. Tcler’t, 
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plaster cast in our Ro)ral Museum. The authenticity of the 
sculptured figure of the Madonna in the Fraucnkurche at 
Bruges, a consummate work, is disputed by certain critics. 
Speaking for myself, nothing has ever more impressed me 
than the tomb of the Count of Nassau at Breda.' The 
Count reposes with his lady, life-size figures both in ala¬ 
baster, on a slab of black marble. At the angles of this are 
placed Regulus, Hannibal, Caesar, and a Roman warrior in 
a bowing posture, and they support above their heads a 
black slab similar to the one beneath. Could anything be 
more interesting than to see a character such as that of 
Caesar placed before our eyes by Michelangelo. Even 
when dealing with religious subjects the genius, the power 
of imagiration, the force, thoroughness, boldness, in short 
all the extraordinary resources of this master tended, in the 
characteristic production of his art, to combine the plastic 
principle of the ancients with the type of intimate soul-life 
which we find in romantic art. But as we have seen, the 
direction as a rule of the Christian emotion, where the re¬ 
ligious point of view and idea are paramount, is not towards 
the classical form of ideality, which primarily and with high¬ 
est results is the determinant factor of its sculpture. 

From this point we may now fix the transition from sculp¬ 
ture to another principle of artbtic apprehension and pre¬ 
sentment, which requires for its realization another sensuous 
material. In classical sculpture tt was the objective and 
subitantivt individuality in its human shape, which con¬ 
stituted the vital core, and the human form was placed 
thereby at such a lofty level, that it was in (act retained in 
its abstract simplicity as the beauty of form, and as such 
converted to the Divine image. Under such a one-sided 
aspect of content and representation man is not fully him¬ 
self in his loncrete humanity. The anthropomorphism of art 
remains in its incomplete state in ancient sculpture. For 
that which fails us here is humanity in xXsoijettixx univtrn^' 
ity^ a universality which we identify at the same time with 
the principle of absa/ufe ptrsonality^ quite as much as that 
aspect of it which in common parlance is called human, in 

lfc)(c]*k '‘Vcimiich. ftebrifua,*’ vol. u, p. 5^>- 
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other words the phase of j/jw^/nrrr^, human weak¬ 

ness, c^tingency) caprice, immedbte sense life, passron, 
and so forth, a phase or (actor which must tie taken up into 
that universality in order that the tntirt individMiUm\ the 
subjtei of conscious life, that is, in its entire range, and in 
the innmte compass of its reality, may appear as the vital 
pnncjple twih of the mode of presentment and its content, 
in classical sculpture one of these phasal ospecU, that is 
the human from the side of immediate Nature, is in part 
only brought before us in animals, quasi-animals, fauns and 
the like, without being reflected hack again into the personal 
life of soul, and stated as a negation of that; and also in 
some ineasure this type of sculptune only accepts the factor 
of particubrity, only directs its interest to citemal things in 
pkminf[ styU, in the countless sallies of delight and con¬ 
ceits, in which the ^tique plastic lives and moves. Owing 
to this we wholly fail to meet here the profundity and in¬ 
finity which Up ai the root of man's personal life, that iji^ 
m<Kt reconciljanon of Spirit with ilic Absolute, that ideal 
union of humanity with the humanity of God, No doubt 
Chnslian sculpture is the instrument which makes visible 
the content which here enters the domain of art more con¬ 
sonant with the above disregarded principle* But it is pre¬ 
cisely its modes of art’s embodiment which expose to us the 
fact that sculpture is insufficient for such a content, that 
other modes of art will infallibly arise able to reach in very 
tmlh the mark which simjpture failed in its work to achievi 
c may collectively unite these new arts under the title of 
the rsm^nitc ar/s^. They me indeed the modes most adcouate 
to express the romantic type of art. 
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T he source of the general transition from sculpture to 
the other arts ve have suen^ the prindple of ftr^ 
/W/tDtpfj which now invades Eirl'^s content and its manner of 
eaposTtion* IMial we understand here by subjectivity is the 
nation of an intelligence which ideally exists in free in¬ 
dependence, withdrawing itself Irom objective reality into 
its own more intimate domoin, a conscious life which no 
longer concentrates itself with its corporeal attachment in 
• a unity which is without tlidsion, 

There follows from ihb transitions therefore, that disso¬ 
lution, that dismemberment of the unity which is held to¬ 
gether in the snbsitantjve and objective presence of sculpture, 
in the focus of its tranquillity and all-inclusive rondure and 
as such is apprehended in fusion. 'V''e may consider this 
breach from two points of view. On the one hand sculpture, 
in respect to its f&nfen/t entwined what is substantive in 
Spirit directly with the individuality, which is as yet not self- 
introspective, in the eidusive unit of a personal conscious- 
ness, and treated thereby an unity in the sense in 

which objectivity suggests what ii intrinsically infinite^ tm- 
mutable, true—^at substantive aspect, in short, which has 
no iwn; in mere capHce and singularity. And from another 
point of view sculpture failed to do more than dischaige this 
spiritual contetit wholly within the corporeal fia^ne as the 
intal and sign]hcant instrument of the: same, and by doin^ so 
create a ftrui oSjW/iuf xirCuy in fAai meaning of the expression, 
under which objectivity, as contrasted with all tiiat is wholly 
ideal and subjective, indicates real and external existence- 

ai? 
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NVhra we find, then, that these two aspects, at first thus 
reconciled in one another by sculpture, are separated, that 
which we call self-introspfctwe spirituality is not merely 
placed in opposition to that which is <xUmaI^ but also^ in 
the domain of what is spiritual throughout, what is sub¬ 
stantive and^ objective in that medium, in so lar as it no 
longer continues to be retained in what is substantial in- 
dividuahty simply, is dissevered from the vital particularity 
of the conscious life, and all these aspects which have been 
hitherto held together in perfect fusion are relatively to each 
other and independently free, so that they can be treated 
too by art as free in this very way. 

I. If we examine the content, then, we have through 
the above process, on the one hand, the substantive being 
of what is ^iritual, the world of truth and eternity, the 
Divine in fact, which however here, in accordance with the 
principle of particularity, is comprehended and realiied by 
art as a subj^t ^ consciousness, or as personality, as the 
Absolute, which is self-conscious in the medium of its in¬ 
finite spiritual substaricc, as God in His Spirit and Truth. 
And in contrast to Him we have asserted the worldly and 
Att/vaii coi^ition of soul-life, which, regarded now as no , 
longer in direct union with the intrinsic substance of Spirit, 
can unfold itself in all the fulness of that particularity which 
is simply human, and thereby permits the heart of man 
wherever and whenever represented,* the entire wealth of 
our human mortahty, to be open to art’s acceptance. 

The meeting-ground upon which these two aspects once 
more coalesce is the principle of subjectivity^ which is com¬ 
mon to both. The Absolute is, in virtue of this, disclosed 
to us to the full extent a living, actual, and equally human 
subject of consciousness, as the human and finite con¬ 
scious lif^ viewed as spiritual, makes vital and real the 
absolute^ substance aiul truth, or in other words simply 
the Divine Spirit. The new bond of unity which is thus 
secured no longer, howe\’er, supports the character of that 
former immediacy, such as sculpture disclosed it; rather it 
is a union and reconciliation which asserts itself essentially 
as a mediation of opposed factors, and whose very notion 
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nukes its apprehension only possible in the realms of Iht 
soul and ideal life. 

I have already, when the general subdivision of our Kience 
in its entire compass offered an opportunity for doing so, 
laid it down, that if the Ideal of sculpture sets forth in a 
sensuously present image the essential solidity ‘ of the in* 
dhriduality oK the God in the bodily form alone able to 
express that substance, the community thereupon essentially 
confronts such an object as the intelligent reflection of that 
unity. Spirit, however, that is wholly self-absorbed can only 
present the substance of Spirit under the mode^ of Spirit, in 
other words as a conscious subject, and receives thereby 
straightway the principle of the spiritual reconciliation of 
individual subjective life with God. .\s particular sclfi how¬ 
ever, man also possesses his contingent natural existence, 
and a sphere of finite interests, needs, aims, and passion^ 
whether it be more extensive or restricted, in which he is 
able to realize and satisfy his nature quite as much as be can 
in the same be absorb^ in those ideas of God and the 
reconciliation with God. 

2 . Seiondl}\ if we consider the aspect of the rcpresenUi* 
lion on its txtirnai side, we find that it is by virtue of its 
particularity at once self-subsistent and possesses a claim to 
stand forth in this independence, and this for the reason 
that the principle of subjcctirily excludes^ that correspond* 
ence in its immcdi.icy, and disallows to itself the ab^lute 
interfusion of the ideal and external aspects in every part 
and relation of it For the subjective principle is here pre¬ 
cisely that which comes to be, in self-subsistent seclusion, 
that inward life which retires from real or objective existence 
into the realm of the Ideal, the world of emoUon, soul, 
heart, and contemplation.* This ideal life is manifested no 
doubt in its external form, under a mode, howes-er, in which 
the cxtemjd form itself appears, that is to say it is mmly the 
outer shell of a conscious subject that b Rowing indtptnd- 
entfy within. The hard and fast association of the bodily 
form and Ihe life of Spirit in classi^ sculpture is not there¬ 
fore carried to the point of an all-dissolving unity* but in so 

• DU ia nth ludifidHAlitiit dtt C*tta. 

• Btirackhing, heft iin(>lriDg ibooghl ralhei than mioo. 

• Tlut is s unity which Jiuolres all dilTerencc. 
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light and stack a coalescence thiit both asoects 

iSOTfisent uithniit iSji iiiocii neither 

L " olbtr.prcsetre in tbii cannectinn thtii 
^ratcindepradencc reUtivdy lo the other, or m W S 
4 profounder union is iean)i sectired, ih« sirititugl aii)eet'»f 
•hat ini^d p™eiple. * 1,(4 

wconite the c^ntialiy ilitiiRinating ftjcua of aJI Anri it 

promote the ftnliancetr^t of this 
relam ely increased self-tubsisrency of the obfectiv# aitH 
™ietiiiJ ii»iH»l._*e have in our mind mainly, noSt 
i^reme case of tlic Teprescatation of e3(temal Iv^atufe "nnrf 
IS objects, even in thJr isolated and 
linilanty.—yet even in such a case and despite all realisJTiii 
pr^ntnient it is nec^sai; that suchTnmerfdS^ou d 
^rmai a nrflwtion of the artist-a soul to be vmble on Si Jt 

Stbv Jr S to seVthe sm' 

ternnUh 5 fc»v.X”SX”■’"•* 

™™4l» of 

nf « OBy aflitm that the nrindnlc 

of subjectivity ratnes «ith it » it/ jneriuhte raKn X. 
oiiv^d, thst thf! n-hollynneonsinUncd union ofSnirii wi,|, 

_ asserted m a more or less neicatlve reliirirthi 

^amai ihefo^er, in order ihat the id^tity of Snitit mav 

“f •*«* o-Wnml res itv iCid ni 

.haHs spiriluid no ,e« ,h.„ fU direct'“4pSS'~ 

in fiinlfjr, this neir principle has to establish itself 

hitra^urri 

and no less mis it form under its sin^lrat Sd'^n^Ihlf”"’ 
delinition of configootion. Non- thS“fe“«teX 4?sl 
the s^c Pme the csaentiaJIy rurucidarized rnnr^nr 
»al IS imported into this ™TeriS.''rt.Ti^[;!;' 
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4uch auterkl will wit.houi qu<!stiqn in soxn^i tntfljmre suffer 
Josa in order that the former content nmy appear upon its 
face with its ideal mintage^' and conlrariiirise will be cot)- 
verted from its immediacdy materfal guise to an appcaroDce 
which is the product of mimt or spirit,; and* gn the other 
hand, both in respect to form and its externally sensuous 
visibility^ alt the detail of what appears wiM be nectsbarily 
c^ 1 phasifi^d in the way that the new content ret^uiies. Art 
ia, however, c\en now compelled in the first instance to 
move in the realnj of thu visible and sunsuoiis, becausCi 
faUowing the a^ve course of our inquiry,, though no doubt 
the inward or Ideal is conceived as sctfintrospectiorq* yet 
it Imi further to appear as a return of its own quality to 
itself from this vuiy realm of txUrnaiJ^'^ and rtiaierfal 
in short, as a return of itself Id itself, which can unly from 
the earliest point of view be portrayed in the objective 
exietence of Nature and the corporeal existence of Spirit's 
life. 

Theyf>j/ among the rumaiuic ortsi will conseqtiendy have 
as Jts proper functiun to assert its content in the visi bic 
forms of the external buntan ligure and the natural shape 
wherever disclosed, without, however, lemaining bound to 
the sensuous ideality and abstract range of soilpture. This 
is the task and province of 

In so Cir, however, as wc hud in painting for its 
fundamental type, not as in sculpture the entirely perfected 
resolution of the spiritual idea and the bodily form in one 
contcirt, but rather the predominant exposition of thi; self- 
absorbed ideality of soul, to ihai extent the spatial figure in 
extension is not a truly adequate medium of expression for 
the inward Life of SpiriL Art LheTefore abandons the pro- 
vious medium of coahguradoii, and in the place of i^patial 
forms employs the medium of 4 >jv in the limited dtirntion 
of its sounds; tone in fact by its assertion of the nmturial of 
Space Under a purely negative relation secures for itself ;i 
finite cxistance nearer to ideality, and corresponds to that 

^ <^/f Jttiunti. 

* Ail ijt tick, Fm^bly Hvge] locjniii »impty thfi ulUnulc 

iact of Mtfeanuciaui liTe^whiiJi k to iiiul itself in Nsturt ts liie sall.- 
Lbccti of the lyntbctie unity of the e^o, Tbii k dereleped In tbv huff 
bair ot iTir icaceece. 
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soul-life, which in accordance with its own inward experience 
conceives and gr«ps that life as emotion, and then expresses 
that content, as it enforces its claim in the unseen move¬ 
ment of he^ and soul, in the procession of tones. The 
swnd ^ therefore, which follows this principle of exposi¬ 
tion IS that of musit. ^ 

is) Thereby, however, music merely is placed at the 
opposite extreme, and, in contrast to the plastic arts, both 
in res|Mct to its content and relatively to its sensuous mater¬ 
ial, and the m^e of its expression, cleaves last to the form¬ 
ic content of its pure ideality. It is, however, the function 
ot art, in virtue of its essential notion, to disclose to the 
senses utA tturtfy the soul-life, but the manifestation and 
^uahty of the same in its external reality, When, however, 
art has abandoned the process of veritably informing the 
^1 and consequently visible form of objective existence, 
|md hw apphed its activity to the clement itself of soul-life, 
the ob^uve reality, to which it once more recurs, can no 
^nger the r^ity os such in itself, but one which is 
mtx^ytrnapned and prefigured to the mind or sensitive 
moreover, as being the communica¬ 
tion to Spirit of cre^vc mind working in its own domain is 
compelled to use the sensuous material united to its dis¬ 
closure simply as a mere means for such communication. It 
" ^ denomination to that of a sign 

w^hich of Itself IS without significance. It is at this point 
that poetry^ or the art of speech, confronts us, which now 
inco^raics its an-productions in the medium of a speech 
dalwrated to an instrument of artistic service, precis^ as 

I!* “^J'cs intelligible to 

spiritual life all that it carries in itself. And, moreover, for 

the re^ Hut it is able thus to unfold the entire content 
^ Spirit in Its 01 TO medium. It is the universal art, which 
Wongs indifferently to all the types of art, and is only ex- 
duded in that c^ where the spiritual life which is^still 
unrevealed to itself in its highest form of content is merely 

Fcsentiments in 

form and configurauon of that which is external and 
alien to itself. 


CHAPTER I 

THE ART OF PAINTING 


T he most adequate object ol aculpture is die Uatuquil 
sdf-absorplion of persotiality in its escnbal substance) 
die character whose spiritual individuality is in the fuUest 
degree displayed on the face of its corporeal presebtmenl, 
making the sensuous frame, which reveals this incorporation 
of spirit, adequate to such an embodiment of mind wholly 
in its aspects of external fonn. 'Fhe sightless look has os 
yet failed to concentrate at one point the supreme focus of 
ideal life, the vital breath of soul, che heart of most iodaiate 
Feeling, and is as yet without spiritual movement) without 
the deliberate distinction between a world without it and a 
life within. It is on account of this that the sculpture of the 
ancients leaves us in some unmoved. We either do 

not remain long before it, or our delay is rather due to a 
sdenliAc invesrig^don of the fme modiheations of form and 
detail which it mBpkys. W^e cannot bUme mankind if they 
are unable to take the profound interest in fine works of 
sculpture whidi such woths desen^e. To know how to value 
them is a study iti itself. Al first glance we either experience 
no attraetton, or are immediately conscious of the genera] 
character of the whole. To come to closer quarters we have 
first to discover what it is that continues to supply such an 
interest. An etijoymeot;) however, which is only the possible 
result of stud}') thought) learning, and a wide experience is 
not the imme^te object of art And, moreover, the essential 
demand we make that a character should develop, should 
pass into the field of action and afialrs, and that the soul 
should thereby meet with divisions and grow deeper, this, 
afier all our Journey in search of the delight which thia 
study of the works of norique sculpture may bring to us, 
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remains unsatisfiL'd For this rifason we inevitably feel more 
at home m pain ting. In other words we are at once and for 
Ihc first time conscious in it qrf the principle of our finite and 
yet essentially mfinite spiritual substance, the life and breath 
of otif own eKostence; we con template in its pictures the 
very spark which works and is active in ounelves. The god 
of sculpture remains for sense-perception an object simply 
m painting, on the contrary, the Divine appears as itself 
essentially the living subject of spiritual life, whidi comes 
into direct relations with the community, and makes it pos¬ 
sible for each individual thereof to place himsclfin spiritual 
communion and reconrilcmenl nith Him. The substantive 
craiacter of such a Divinity is not, as in sculpture, an in- 
dtvidn^ that persists in the infl«tible bond of its own 
limitations^’ but is one which expands into and is differ¬ 
entiated within the community itselfi 

rhej^ne principk generally dLSarcntiaics the individual 
rroni hu own boddy frame and external envirodment to 
quite as coiKidciable an extent as it brines the soul into 
relauon with the same. Within the compass of 
Uiis subjective difFerentbrion—re^rtled as the independent 
assertion of liunmn individuality as opposed to God, NaEurtL 
and the inward and external life of other fiersons, regarded 
also conversely as the most in Limatc rdalioii, the most 
s^re communtan of God with the community, and of in¬ 
dividual men with God, the envirotiment of Nature and the 
uifinite vanfily of the wants, puiposcs, passion^ ond act 
lyiit^ of human existence—ialls the entire moveaicin and 
vilahty, which sculpture, both in respect to its content and 
Its ni^s of cootnbutins exprcsiiion, sutfere to escape: and 
II ad^ an imm^reble wealth of new material and a novel 
b^dtlia^ vanely of fistic treatment which hitherto woii 
absenL Briefly, then, ihes principle of subjecU-yity Is on the 
one iiand the basis of divisioni on the other a principle of 
mediation and synthesis, so that pinting unites in one and 
tlie aame art what hitherto formed the subjecl-mattef of two 
difierent arts, namely, the external environment, which orchb 
t^ure treated ^istically, and the essentiaUy spiritual fonn. 
Which was elaborated by sculpture. luting place its 
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figiires on ihc background of a Nature or an architectural 
environment, both of which are the products of its own in- 
venUon in precisely the same sense, and is able to make 
this external material in both of these aspects by virtue of 
Its emotional powers and muI a counterfeit within its ideal 
re^m, in the degree that it understands how best to place 
It m relation and harmony with the spirit of the figures that 
live and move therein. 

Such is the principle of the new advance that painting 
contributes to the representative powers of art. 

If we inquire now the course which the more detailed 
eiuniinaUon of our subject necessiutes the following division 
will serve us. 

In the first place we shall have yet further to consider 
general character the art of painting must ncccs- 
wily receive in accordance with its notion and relatively 
both to Its spi^fic content, the material that is made con- 
sorwni with this content and finally the artistic treatment 
which is thereby involved. 

Secondly, we have to develop the separate modes of defi- 
niuon, which ore contained in the principle of such a con¬ 
tent and manner of presentation, and more succinctly fix the 
boimdaries of the subject-nuttcr which is adapted to painUng 
no le« than the modes of its conception, composition, and 
technical qualities as painting. 

Thirdly, painting is itself broken up into distinct schools oi 
painUng by reason of the above divisions of matter, tech¬ 
nique, and so forth, which, as in the other arts, have their 
own phases of hbtorical development. 


I. General Character or the Art or Painti.sc 

After having thus emphasued as the essential prindple of 
painting that world of the soul in its vitality of feeling, con- 
repuon, and action cast in embrace round heaven and earth, 
in me vwiety cA its manifestations and external disclosures 
vnihm the boQiiy frame, and a/iinned on this account that 
the fo(^ and centre of this art is to be sought for in 
roi^ntic and Christian art, it may immediately occur to the 
reader tliai not only do we find excellent artists among the 
ancients, who are as distinguished in this art as others of 
111 o 
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Ihetr age in sculpture—and -ks omnoi prawc them more 
hiElhjr—btiL a\M that pthcr pcoplest noLablj^ the Chinese, 
Hindoos, and Eg]qjtians, have secured distinction in the 
direction of painting. Without question the art of painting 
is, by virtue of the variety of the objects treated and ihc 
particular type of its roaniier of execution, less ' restrict^ 
in the range of nations that exemplify its pursuit. ITiis, 
however, is not the point at issue. If our ^estion U siidply 
that of the historian doubtless we find single eHunples of 
one type * of painting or another have been produced at the 
most varied cpoclis by the nations already mentioned and 
others. It IS, however, a profounder question altogether 
when wc ask ourselves wlmt is the of painting, 

examine the means of its exposition and in doing so seek to 
L-stablish that content, which by virtue of its mvft rtaturt is 
emphatically consoTumt with the tfn' as such and 

its mode of piesenuncnt, so that can afUrm tiiu form thus 
selected to be wholly adequate to the content in question. 
We have but little left us of the painting of the andent 
worlds examples, m fact, which we sec can neltlier have 
formed part of the mofit conaummate work of antiquity in 
this respect, nor have been the product of its most famous 
masters. At least ill that lias b«m discovered through 
excavation in private houses is of this character. It is im¬ 
possible, however, not to admins the delicacy of taste, the 
suitability of the objects selecti^ the clearneH of thu 
grouping, and, we may add, the lightness of the hondlmg 
and freshneax of the colouring, excellences which ^thout 
doubt were present in the originals of such pictures in a far 
higher di%ree, in imttaiion of which, fur example, the wal| 
paintings m the so-called house of the tragedian at Pompeii 
have been executed- We have, unfortunately, no examples 
of the works of famous mastersn, IVhattver d^ce Of ^ccl- 
lence, however, these more original productions attained, 
we may none the less affirm that the ancients could not, 
alongside of the unmalchahle beauty of their sculptures, 
have lifted the art of painting to the level of artistic elabora¬ 
tion as painting which wc End secured in the Christian era of 

' ibiiB sculpCire. 

^ Hv may mean type tuf irt ceiveraliy, but I Uuuk Ihe Ktcnoce heiv 
U >impty to pointing. Tin: pautage if *fl Important Mt 
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the Middle Ages, and pre-cflnncntJy Lu the aixteetiih and 
Mtemectith ceittunej- And ire my assunie this to be soon 
^ phdosoplnc^ gtotind lhai the most genuine heart of ihe 
tireek omloot is, in a d^rec which is inapplicable to the 
other arts, concordant with the toot and fragrance of that 
which sculpture and sculpture alone can supply. And in 
art we ye not entitled to sepamle spiritual content from its 
mode of presentation If, havidg this dear to our minds, 
we inquire how jt is that painting only rcachetl its most 
cftaractenshc ctMisummation through the content of the 
roman he type of art, we can but reply that it is precisely the 
intimacy of fechng, the blessedness ' and pain that give to 
us thu soul of this profounckr coiitenl, whose demand is 
(or such a vital infusion, vrhidi has paved the way to and in 
fact been the cause of this higher pctfcction of paindnff 
M an example of what I mean f will but recall to rccoU 
lection one particular mtance already cited, namely, that 
we Irorraw from Raoul Rodictte of the treatment of Isis 
tarrying Horns on her knees. In general the subject is 
identi^ wi^ the Madonna pictures, a Divine mother and 
uer cnilih TIic diderence of bandling and conoipiion in the 
two ca^ however, is immeasurable. The Egyptian Isis, as 
we find her thus situated on bas-reliefs, has nothing maternal 
about bet, no lendemcss, no trait of soul or emotion such 
as IS ny even wholly absent in the stilTqv Byzantine pictures 
of tlvc Madonna. And if we think of Rapliatil, qr any other 
great Italian master, what results have they not atiieved 
from this subject of the Mother and Chmt-babe! What 
depth of emotion, what spidhml life, what intimacy and 
wialth of heart, whfltexalution and endearment, how human 
yet how entirely fUleU with divine spirit is the soul 
which to us from every Hue and femure Ajid under 

wimt mftnitc v^iy of forms and situations is this one sulv 
jccl prated to m even by particular masters taken sinulv 
and stdl more by dUTerent artists. The mother, the pure 
tlie pUy-sical, the spiHtual beauty, lowness, and de* 
votion of love, all this and coundcss other features are 
cmphasired in their turn as the main signmeance of the 

‘ 1 pwtuDC uto ibe word in (be onlinwy seme. at>t 

*<iulfulnefia. tw; clOK reliCHin with .1.;. . 


t I M 7*^ i . in (ae onimwy scai« 

.-lulncfia. n»e clow rekcioil wilh ^Amrr^ nectbjUCa itifji. 

I he i.pct|ici|> sufgaij the otirr laicrpwUaioo 
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cxpressian. But chiiff of all we find throughout that Et ia 
not thd sensuous beauty of mere JOnn^ but the animate Uft; 
of Spiriti by virtue of which artistic genius no less than 
mastery of execution is asserted and secured* Now it is 
quite true that Greek on has passed a long way beyond 
Egyptian artj and we may add that it has made the 
expression of man^s soul on object aimed for. But it was not 
capable of gmsplng titat intimacy and depth of emotion 
which is discovered to us In the Christian tyi» of expres* 
sion, and indeed was careful, in accordance with its entire 
character, not to attach itself to such intensity of feeling* 
Take, for Instance, the casa 1 have more than once already 
cited of the faun, who carries the youthful Bacchus in his 
arms; it Is, no doubt, expressive of extremely tender and 
amiable qualities* The nymphs axe equally so who tend 
upon Bacchus, a situation w'tuch h depicted by a gem in a 
very beautiful group of figures. In such cases wc have an 
aiiologaus sentiment of unconstrained love for a child, 
equally free from passtan and yearning; but, even putting 
on one side the rttaternol relation,' the expres>sion possesses 
in no resfiect the intimacy, the depth of soul, which confront 
ua in Christian paintings. The ancients may very well haw 
painted excellent portraits, but neither their way of con¬ 
ceiving natural fact, nor the point of view from which they 
regarded human and divine conditions was of the kind thaq 
in the cose of painting, an infusion of soul-life could be ex¬ 
pressed with such intimate intensity as w‘as possible in 
Cluistion painting. 

'ITie demand of ^ntlng, however, for this more personal 
type of Inspiration is a result of its very material, in other 
words, the sensuous medium In. which it moves is on ex¬ 
tension on pure surface, and the display of form by means 
of the use of distrsi/uJ colours, b^- virtue of which process 
the objeclivu shafie, as we have it pre^ted to the vision, is 
converted to an Artificial illusion adopted by a spiritual 
agency * in the place of the actual form of fact, It is part of 
the principle of such a treatment of material that which is 
cxremal should not uJtimstdy retain its validity in its inde¬ 
pendent native existence, even in the madified form it takes 

' MiTileh ti itn tFic clitEaicat iMfeitnunt. 

' Hul itic: umt. 
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as a viinl product of Iiumati Jmnds^ but ahouH in this fonn 
or reali4:ition be Towered as reality to a nurelv phcnomenil 
refiui of the soul-life itself^ which seelcs to contem¬ 

plate Itself independently as such^ When wc loot into the 
heart of the matter we shall find that the advance from the 
rounded form of sculpture amounts to nothing less than the 
above statement- It ia the souMife, the ideality of Spirit 
which iindertates to express itself in an indmate way 
^rough the counterfeit of the objective world* Add to this, 
in the second place, that the surTacu on which the art of 
painting mahes its objects visible, opens independently the 
path to the employment of a suni>unding background and 
other complex relations; and colour top, regarded as the 
articulation of that which appears, requires a correspondent 
dtlferentiatiou of souMlfe, which can only be rendered 
clewly through the definition of expression, situation, and 
action, and consequently makes necessary \-ariety, move' 
ment, and the detailed erpoaition of both the inward and 
external life. This principle of inwardness ’ taken alone, 
which at the same trine in its actual manifestation Is asso¬ 
ciated with the variety of cxlenml existence and is ccgnixable 
on the face of such particular mdstence as on essentially 
complete and indepeiident complex of conditions, we have 
already seen to be the principle ’of the romantic type of 
art, in wbo$c configuration arid mode of presentation con¬ 
sequently the medium of painting discovers in a unique 
way its tv/nff/y adefuafe Conversely we may affirm 

at the same time that romantic art, when the question is 
actuaUjr one of definite works of art, must seek for material 
which is consonant with its content, and in the first in¬ 
stance it finds such in painting, which consequently remains 
more or less of a fDimal ch^cter when OB^ing with all 
objects and compositions not of this type.' Gtanun^ then, 
the fact that we find outside the Christian paintings an 
Orienlal, Greek, and Roman schixil of painting, yet the 
real centre a«d focus of alt is rone the less the elabomlion 
which this put secured within the boundaries Of romantic 

' fkfieriiciin/. It Js IminsnbEe ta expiyM Hcigd's use af thk woui 
liy rjQC expression. It eombinoi iotinificy, iileal iinlon, anti 
ol souhlifr in ils fiMilnsI to objective rentily- 

^ That IS Ihc zomiintH; type* 
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art. We can only speak of Oriental and Greek painting m 
the same kind of way as we did wKen, despite our main 
thesis that sculpture attained its highest crown of perfc^on 
in the classical Ideal, we referred to a lubordmateChmtian 
type of sculpture. In other words we are forced to admit 
that the art of painting first apprehends its content in the 
material of the loniantic type of art, which completely cor¬ 
responds to its Lnstnioitnls and its modes, and consequently 
dial it was only after the treatment of such material that it 
discovered how best to use and elaborate in every direction 
alt the means at its disposal. 

Following now the course of the above remarks in a 
wholly general way we have to obsen'c as follows in con¬ 
nection with the material^ anti artistic modi of treat¬ 

ment of painting, 

(fl) The fuudiameDtftl definition of the content of painting 
is, as we have seen, subjectivity as an independent process.' 

(«) Ititlu3 process, locking at it from the^poinl of view 
of a r^tx of soul^iifc, intiividuallty must not wholly pass into 
the university of its substnnoe, but must on the contrary 
disclose iiow it retains that content os a distinctive person^ 
ality/ and possesses and expresses its inward life, that is the 
vitality of its own conception and feeling in the same; 
neither should the extern^ form be wholly dominated by 
the ideal individuality as is the case in sculpture. For the 
principle of Bubjectivily, albeit that it permeates the ex¬ 
ternal material as the mode of objectivity adequate to ex¬ 
press it, is notwithstanding likewise an identity which with¬ 
draws itself into itself out of that objective domain, and by 
virtue of this sclf'^cclusioti is rebtively to that objective 
aspect ncuual, leaving it quite umrainmdled. Just as 
therefore, on the spiritual side of the content, the particukr- 
jty of the persontu life k not set forth in direct union with 
its substance and universality, but is essentially lefiected os 


^ Ditxkh is k prcim^that clsboniEc* 

Id iDdciHUdcbC fnnn ditluhsuL tD iU( own vutwiancc. 

’ Ah disffi SutjfM. Tbst [(, 1 isaunve, di the dUliiwiiTc pcrseoxlily 
of the julktH Tliii mull appear on the £&« of itw wnric « t&c crown of 
h» initqwdflnt rype atid ecncTctcBnirt \2MrS^iJ dtJ J'urmkstym] hut 
mud not dorainilc it to the ulntl of Mtroyii^ all natural detail, aot 
«ren to I be exienl; oficulpture. 
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ihe culiTiTnatiiig feature of ita independent cmb<>dinicnt,- so, 
(.(jo, in ihfi ohjecttve envisage raefit of form, the patlicularhy 
and universality of tJiO same are carried from their previous 
plastic union * to a predcminance of tbe Lndividt^ aspect, 
and indeed of comparatively accidental and indifferent 
features, and in a manner much the sanie as that which, in 
the reality of seme eaperience, is the prevailing chamber 
of all phenomena. 

(^) A/ur/kfr important point is that connected with the 
range of Xfff/v that is permitted to the [^rt of painting in 
virtue of its principle with regard to the objects to be thus 
preacjitcd 

The fret: principle of subicctivlty sufTers on the one hand 
the entire field of natural objects, and every departrnent of 
human activity to remain in its substantive mode of ex^- 
encej Oh the other, it is capable of entering into fusion with 
all possible detail, and croaling therefrom a content of its 
own ideal life, or rather we should say that only in this 
interfusion with concrete actuality does it assert itself as 
concrete and vital in its products. Consequently it U pos* 
siblfi for the [rainier to import a wealth of material into the 
realm occupied by his artistic works, which remaina outside 
the reach of the sculptor* Tiie entire world of the religious 
idea, conceptinna of heaven and hell, the history of Christ, 
his disciples and saints, external Natur^ all that concerns 
humanity down to the most fugitive of situations anti char¬ 
acters, all this material and more can find n place here. For 
as we have seen all that picttains to the detail, caprice, and 
accidental feattircs of human need and interest is affected 
by this principle, which at oncu strives to comprehend and 
compose it* 

(y) And along with this fact we have as its c&tviltxry tl^t 
painting miikcs the s&ui of mao itself the subject of its 
creative work- All that is alive within the soul is present in 
ideal form, if it is, when wt: consider its coolent, at once 
objective a^d absolute ipi the abstract sense.' For the etuo- 

I tt/4 Sc^! note above* 

* Thai is iheit unknv [n sculpture* 

* At$ H<^el tn^nt iJur iho univeml nTCMcii; in amotion u 

objective therein, u part of the ielf-Consci&iu life, hat U on] 7 prcsei^d 
In the copcfcui objective shape in the irorit of the inlil who ihemn 
augers to c^pe the wholly peisorini tJHe, 
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i\anA\ life of soel can wriilioiit {|ijcslron cair^‘ the univcrsul 
within Its content, a content, however, which, as feeling, 
does not retnin the form of this iiniveisalitjr, but appeirs 
under the mode as I, this indhiduat person—I know my 
identity tlittein and fc^ the sante^ In order to educe and 
set forth this objective content as objective, I must forget 
myself. In this way the painter no doubt reveals to otir 
sight the ideal substance of soul m the form of estcmal 
objects, hut the truly real content which it expi^^s is the 
personal soul that feels. For which reason paimin& from 
the point of view of form, is tinabic to olfer such distinctive 
en^sagements of the Divine as sculpture, but only ideas of 
less deilncd character such as belong to the emotions, 3t 
may appear as a contradiction to this x>Osition that we find 
again and again selected as subjects of the paintings of 
masters, who stand without question in the highest raiit, 
the external environmenl of mankind, mountains, valley's, 
meadows, brooks, trees, ships, buildings, thetr interiors, in 
short earth, sea, and sky. What, however, constitutes the core 
in I he content of such works of art is not the objects them¬ 
selves, but the mialify and soul imported into them by the 
artist's conception and exccutioji, hia emotional life in fact, 
whidt is reflected in his work, and giv« us not merely a 
counterfeit of external objects, but therewith his own person- 
ality and temperamenL* And it is precisely by his doing 
this that the objects of Katum, .is reflect^ by painting, 
even from this realistic point of view, are relatively in¬ 
significant, because the mfluenoc of gqul-life begins to 
assert itself in them as the main significance. In this 
tendency towards tcmperamenl, which, in the case of ob¬ 
jects borrowed from estemai Katutc, may frequently only 
amount to a general response emphasized between the two 
sides, we find the most important distinctiDn between point¬ 
ing on the one hand and sculpture and Etrchtlcclure on the 
other. raiJiling indeed appreuti mates in this respect more 
closely to music and emphasizes here the point pf iramltion 
from the plastic arts to that of lon^ 

(A) To proceed to our mmii diviabn I have already 
several times refeircd, if only in respect to features Of funda- 

■ .&/« imirrtt, lilfi id«il HibjUncjc, dutt* Hbvet la 

feeling- 
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menul imiwruncc, to ihc dificrence v<re d5srovcr ktwccn 
the sensuous jwa/em/ of painting and that of sculpture. I 
will therefore in this place only touch upon the do^r 
connection which obtains between this material and the 
spiritual content which it moat notably to display to us. 

(al Tbe ftfst fact we have to consider m this connecuon 
is this that painting comproses 

Space Absolute concentration would be earned to tnc 
point, PS elimination of all juxtaiMJsiuOn, and os un^t 
essenLially prcdlcable of such conccntTution, as we find it 
in the point of Time. Such a mode of negation earned Out 
in its entire result, however^ we only meet with in the art of 
music, Painring, on the contrary, permits the 
lion still to sub^st, and only elfaccs Qtit of tbe three dimen¬ 
sions; fiuperficifis is made the elment of its represenmitons. 
This reduction of the three dimensions to level surface la 
implied in the principle of increasing ideality, which is only 
capable thereby of asserting itself in spntml TelatiOn as sue Jr 
ideal trunsmutaliofij owing to the fact that it does not suffer 
the complete totality of objective fact to persist as such, pot 
restricts the same. Ordinarily we are accustomed to view 
this reduction as a caprice of the art which amounts to a 
defect. VMiat is here sought for, it appean^ is that oatiiniS 
objects in all their nalted reality, or spin tuai ideas and feel- 
intfs, by means of the human body and its postures should 
be made visible to our senses: for :^cb an mm it is obvious 
that the surface is insufRcieol and inferior to Nature, wlucli 
appears hefotc us widi a completeness wholly duferenL 
tuu) Painting is unquestionably yet more abstract than 
iculpturc in respect to material conditioned m Space; but 
this abstraction, remote as it is from besn^ a purmy caprici¬ 
ous limitation, or an indication of butnan mcapacilyi is just 
that which brings about the necessary ad^-pcc from sculp¬ 
ture, Even sculpture is not simply an irnitaiion of natum 
or physical existence, but a crtiation of mtcUigcnce, ’«'h*ch 
remov4s from* form all aspects of natural existerice whidi 
are not m accord with the definite content it undertakcei to 
uresenL This elimination was carried out by sralpiure m 
the case of an colour detail, so llm what remained to it was 
only the abstraction of materiul form. In we have 

the opposite [irocess, its conlcnl being the ideality of sou - 
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lift;, which can only tippcur on the face of objective rtalilyt 
by 1 prsjccss of sclf^absorptioo from that very uiatcriaL' 
The an of painting, therefore, no tloubc, ^rks for the 
sertse'jMjfceptionj but io a way, through which the obj^Kl 
which it ■displavs renuuns no longer an actual natural ejost-" 
ence whoUy in Space, but i. changed to a counterfeit crea¬ 
tion of intelligence, in which it only so far reve^ its spmlual 
source as it annuls the actual existence of its object^ re- 
cresiing it for Itself in n puicly phcnomcfiat semblance within 
its own spiritual realm-^or Spirit. 

And to this intent painting must necessarily elFect a 
breach with the totality of the spatial comlitioiv. and there 
is no reason for diaiging to human incapacity this Joss of 
Nature^s oomplctcncss. In other words, En^much as the . 
object of painting from the point of view of its spatial exist¬ 
ence, Is mcTcly a semblance, reflective of the soul of mw, 
exhibited by mt for his spirit, the self-subsistency of the 
object as we find it actually in Space is dissolved, and the 
object is related in a far more restricted way to the spectator 
than is the case in sculpture. A statue ii by itself wholly an. 
isolated object, independent of the spectator, who may place 
himself where he pleases; hts point of view, his movements^ 
hss walking round it, not one of them affect the work of art 
as a whole.' If this ^clf-subsisiency is to bo pr^rved the 
sculplurod figure must also have some definite impression 
to offer each and every point of view. And this independ¬ 
ence of the work must bu retained in sculpture for the 
reason tliat its content is the tranquillity, self-scclusion, and 
objective presence which, in both an cxternnl and idiual 
sense, reposes on thdr own substance. In painting, on the 
contrary, whose coment is conditioned by an ideal atmo¬ 
sphere, and in fact is composed of ideal relaiiotis cpmtially 
particulariicd, k b precisely thb aspect of dbcord In a work 
of art between object and spectator which has to he cm- 
phasked, and yet with a like directnesa to be resolved b 

P 

’ Aiu dfmiftUa im lirA ifjpfiVjvJb'ws/. I think wKa_r m«anl w that 
ihe moierEftl U idcuTited «it of cnc of iU ipatial ccnOithmi niihtr than 
ibnt the axifal Kkets hia audinffi in cea»R»u:c with hb tcmpcianumt 

and Ifclnnlqiie. . , 

* That Aoa wA nJT«t the stability tsA UKal effeet of ihe wotV. 
Of cnimc the actual elTcct vary* 
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the fact, lhal the work, m depicting the ideality of 

cnee in iti entire mode of presentation, can be only defii^^ 

under the aiiSLinption that it stands there relied to an 

dividual mindi tLt h a spectator, and apart froro 

has no self^Sibsisteney. The spectator is “f, 

reckoned to be there ftom the first, and the work of art is 

only intdli^ble as related to this point 

templation? Tor such a relation to mere visiMii^ and its 

refltctioti upon-an individual ' 

mere show of reality is snffident^ or tather the acttwl total- 
ky of the spatial condition is a defect, became m that ca» 
the objccts^n retain an indepondent extstencE, and do 
not appear to be created by Spirit fnr its own eontempl^ 
tion. ^^uie consequently is not entitled to reduce 1^ 
images to the plain surface; lU objects posses and cl^i 
to Assess a red and independent pislence. Thi satisfac- 
lionT however* wc derive from painting is not m actual 
existence* hut in the contemplative intmst we Jrom 
the eirtemal reprodueden of ideal truths 
soul, and its art therefore dispenses wholly with the nixd 
and apparatus of spatial reality in its complete orgacnaatiou- 
(yv) And together with thb reducUon to the level surface 
wc miy fMrMf assodate the fact that paint mg is pbeed 
in a still more remote position to architecture than that 
occupied by sculpture. Works of sculpfiue even where 
hibited independently for themselves m “ 

gardciii, requiro some kind of 

Lily* and. in the case of aparlmenis. fon^ourts. and haU^ 
dihi the act of building merely assists m F^sctmng 
statueb fitting etivirontiienl, or ccmver^ly tliu ^Iptured 
figure is used as the decoration of ibe buildi ng. and 
ll£e two thus related objects we find a close association. 
Painting, on the contnuy, whether placed m the 
apartment, or in public halls, or under the 
limited to the wall Originally its funcUon is simply to fi I 
up empty wtai spaces. Among the ancients 
dLwiin ii i»»inl> fulBdcni,»nd they 
wav the walls of their temples* and m more rectnt lir^ 
also their private chambers. Gothic architecture, 
main task is the endeeure under the most grandiose con- 
^ /'ifr ftitsrti ffiitn 
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ditions, supplies no doubt still bugtr sur&ces^ or rather the 
largest possible, yet it Is only in the niost ancient mosaics 
that we find poLMiting Is emplDyuii as a decoration of efiiipty 
spaces, whether in the case of the outside or the interior, 
'flic more recent ardiitcctufe of the fourteenth century, 
on the contrary, fills up its enormous wall surfiices in 
an architectural iimnner, the most imposing eacample \ 
know of which is the main of Strassburg cathedral. 

Here we find that the limply surfaces, excluding the entrance 
doors, the rose and other windows, are filled in by the orni’ 
mental work analogous to that of windows traced over the 
walls, and decorated hy figures of considerable delicacy and 
variety of form, so that we have no need here for painting. 
In the case of religious architecture, Aerefore, painting 
mainly appears in buildings which begin to approximate 
to the ancient type of architecture. As a rule, however, 
Christian painting is to be distin^ished from the arts of 
building, and presents its works in independent form, as for 
example in large pictures, whether placed in chapels or on 
high altars, tl is true that here, loo, the picture must retain 
some relation to the character of the pbee, which it is 
destined to fill; for the test, however, it is not merely in¬ 
tended to fill up wall spaces, but to hang them os a work of 
art independently just as a work of sculpture may do. In 
conclusion painting has its use os a decoration of halls and 
apartments in public buildinga, town halls, pi^eeSt and priv¬ 
ate houses:, in which respect its association with architecture 
is once more closely marked, on association, however, in which 
its independence as a free art ought not to be lost* 

A further neoessaty' ground for the contraction Of the 
spatial dimensions in painting to bore surface Is due to the 
fact that the art of pointing Is concerned to express ideal 
conditions tssenlially in their separation,' and thereby rich 
in every kind of particular character. A mere restriction to 
the shapes of spa/ia/ form, with which sculptuiu la able ta 
rest satisfied, vanishes thcrcfoTie in the moreduxuriant art; 
for the forms of spatial dimension are the most abstract in 
Nature, and an attempt must now be made to seiae particular 
distinctions, in so for as the demand Is now for an essentially 
lUQTu multifold material. The m^ltter specilieally delined in 

* JH JiVA fvitiiSerl/ /nitef'fCAiij/. 
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which of courEe is not cnrHod horc to tlic pmot ot partictilaf- 
it»' oor has os yet concentrated lUelf within tho unit of 
individuality and sclf-seclusion, yel is thereby enabled to 
cancel the bore objectivity and ottemal show of heavy 
matter and abstract froio the sensuous and spatloJ totality 
of the some.* From this aspect of the more f^fa/ quality oF 
tight it becomes the physical principle of the art of painting. 

(/Ifi) Light regarded simply as stich^ however, only exists 
2s ff/K aspect contained in tlie principle of subjectivity, that 
is, as this mote ideal identity. In this respect light is 
manifestation, just that, which, however, in Mature is only 
asserted j^eturra/iy as the power of making objects visible, 
holding the particular content of that whidi it reveals out’ 
side itself as an objective world, which is not light, but 
rather that which confronts it and consequently is dark. 
These objects light renders cognbuUe under their distinc¬ 
tions of form by Irradiating them, that Is, iUnminatlrtg to a 
greater or less degree their obscurity and jnrisibility, and 
permitting certain parts to be more visible, namely, as they 
approach the speclatort and others^, on the comrary, mone 
cb^ute as they withdraw from him. For light and darkness, 
putting for the present on one side the particular colour of 
an object, is generally speaking due to the relative remote' 
ness of the illuminated objects from us in thdr specific 
degree of tllunuiuition. In this direct relation to objectivity 
light is no longer asserted simply as light, but as essentially 
particularized brightness and obscurity, light and shadow, 
whose varied nmniFestations render the shape and distance 
of objects from, one another intelligible to the spectator. 
I'his is the principle which fiainting tmtkes use of, because 
from the first differentiaiion is implied in its notion. If we 
compare this art in this mpect with sculpture and archi’ 
lecture we shall see that in these biter arts the actual dis¬ 
tinctions of sptia] conBgumtion are set forth in their naked- 
lies^ and light and shadow are suffered to retain the 
ordinary' effect which light produces in Natu^ relatively to 
the position of the spectator, so that the rondure of fortn is 
here alrendy independently* present and light and shade, 

^ Thai k te lie pdal of k tmJ labjcet or e^. 

* £.f., lecure in ifaibnci nmiJt in only. 

^ Apart rromi utiislXc dit»>iiL 
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whereby they arc rendered vbiblc, are merely a Tesull of 
which was nlready actually on the spot indcp^deiitly of iJia 
farther aspect of their bccopiLng viable- In the wrt of 
idg, brightness and darkness together witii all their 

■Sdations and finest ttnnsUions are themselves pari of the 
f^dame^l^ it is a purely 

aMeurjrt^e they produce of that iDcdiiim, which ^ulpture 
Jves form to in its ttativt state- Light and shade, 
uie appearance of objects under Hus lUummat^^on, is effect^ 
by art rSher than the mere natural Irght, which conMqucnlly 
only makes that kind of brightness, ^rknessT and lighting 
which are the products of painting- And this il is 
wS constiliites the positive mtionsJe dedooed ^ 

material of the art itself, whypoinung docs not r^uire three 
dimensions Fomi ii the creation of tghi Md shadow simply, 
and that form which etists in spttoJ reaUty is superduons. 

(vy) Bright and dark, shadow and light, no 
inicrrtlay are, however, mertly an absnadion, which do no 
exist in Nature as such abstraction, and imnsequently 
not be utilijed as sensuous tnatenah In other word^. Ligh^ 
as we have already seen, is related to its opppitc mrk. In 
this relation both nriiidples have no self^sulMislency apart 

from each other, Ll c^n oj^y ^ TKl^LhT Sh 

that is, as the interplay of Ught vid^zk. The light, which 

is in this way csseiitiaUy impaired and ob^t^ 
however, to a like extent transpierees and illumines dwt- 
n«s,‘ supplies as with the principle of (pWas Je getimne 
material of painting. Light in its punty is devoid of colour, 
it is die pure indetenninacy of essential identity. J^tstinc- 
lion from bare light, a lowering of its vdue, is the char 
actciriatic of colour, which in contrast to li^ht is already m 
some degree obscurity, and together with which the pnnaple 
of light is asserted in union. It is consequently an inco^t 
and'false idea to hold that light is the wegatc result of 
dilTerent colours, or in Other words different degrees ot 

obscuration." ^ . , , ■ 

Form, distince, ImiitaUon, rounded shape, in short, ail 

1 Thouch ibc rtatonent* !«:« me rvi^cstiv^: ibcy art 
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of Space arc unfolded , ^hich is capable 

means of colour, the by virtue of its pro* 

of presenting a more ^ . variety ^of its transitional 

founder oppositions, ^ Softest modulations 

»d *« I,*? object, it accept, 

relau*el>- to ^ fidd for it, activity of 

as subject-mailer, colour is 

the widest range* . ,. Two human beings arc, for 

able to accomplish in a^ 1 wo nu^ ^ 

example, ^melhmg total y ^ bodily organism an indc- 
conscious identity no ^ ^ bo^ly totality, yet the 

enure result of this am ^ parucular shade 

distinction of colours. up, and 

of colour cea»ui, m “f'" before u,. shape, 

by such means we get every g ».im is n ^r tst to sense 
distance, jilay of And we are not to 

and what is most aVdn to . -nd defect. Quite the 

‘•*'“thffacl°"lh“i<rf painting di^xaising wi* the 
reverse IS the fact, tn ^ but deliberately renting 

f 

highw Md W elaborate in it, repto- 

(,) Thi, vreallh eiubte g^p. 

ducUon,theentiij^x^ of^P ^ Klf^liuion 

lure IS more or ^ „ however, the individual cannot 

of in^viduahly. subility whether regarded m 

remam in such bmilatio extend world, but is 

his ideal aspect or «^^^^%XiU^or on the one 
placed in ^ kmd in a tu cloair 

«d on th^^or he receive, a 
reUtion “ tte^u ^ individuals and the en- 

morevanrf co^«hon vnm ^ which merely 

^nment of Nat^ of Strive fact makes possible the 

■"•T'. .^iSn rf^istancu^and spaces and the pr«ent 
wdest eapat^n ou^ that appear in them in one 
of such and aU the vot« oo^ must noless. as a work of 

Jli‘*Drov^S'lo'^»^f-«ontained and unified whole, and 
^l^iCrJelfin tS synthesis not simply as an aggregate 
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Umits and bouiidbries are defined by no principle, blit 
rather as u totality whose unifitid conastency is due tt» its own 
subject-matter. 

(4 In the tftini phcc we have, after this genend con¬ 
sideration or the content and sensuous material of painting 
briefly lo adduce in general terms the principle of the ar/isiif 
m&iU of treatment adopted by it. 

Tiic art of piintins more so than either sculpture or 
architecture admits of the two extremes. In the first case 
prominence is given to the religious and ethical severity 
of the conception and presentation of the ideal t^uty of 
form, and in the second, where the subject-matter i^ taken 
by itself* insignificant* to the detail of what it contains and 
the personal aspect of the crialive art. Wc may therefore 
not unfreqnentlv hear twQ ejttreme kinds of crilidsm. Our 
critic in the one"ease apostropbkes the nobility of the object, 
the depth and astonishing sufficiency of the conception* the 
greatness of the expression, and the boldness of the delinea- 
tion.^ And in the other equal praise is given to the fine and 
unexampled character of the painter’s triaitincnt of his colour, 
'fhis coniTUSt la implied in the ver>^ notion of the art; indeed, 
we may affirm that it I& imposabte to unite both aspects on 
one plane of elaboration. Each must remain inevitably in- 
dependent of the other. For painting has shape simply as 
such, that is, the forms of sp.vtial HmitiUion, no less than 
colour as means contributivu to its ortisiic result, Md is 
placed thereby midway between the Ideal of the plastic arts 
and theexueme form of the direct detail of Nature’s reality; 
by reason of which wc get two distinct types of painting. 
One, that is the ideal, whose essential basis ii universality; 
and the other, dmt which presents particular objects in all 
their closeness of dctaiL 

(o) In this respect painting must accept, lu the first 
instance, os sculpture, that whi^ is substantive in the sense 
that the objisits of religious belief are such, no less than the 
great events qf history, and its pre-eminent individual char¬ 
acters, albeit lE renders visible this substance in a form 
wherein the ideal and personal aspect is cmphaiittd. It is 

^ here refert lo lint nther ihan escellence in 

It must be fdaiiueil llcgrt's irmpfejisis at these two 

«iI>«Eji it omliftl tadjct tea fir. 
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ihc impcKiitgchdractcrf the serious signiftcmcc of ihc actifin 
portrayed, or ihe depth gf the soul expressed which is here 
of most itupOTtaitce, so thut the elaboratigo and eniploy^ 
tnenl of all the rich artistic means which arc within the 
reach of pamliog, and the dexterity, which the wholly con- 
suioTnate use of these means demands regarded as a f&ur de 
farce of technique, datmoc here bo entirely indteated. In 
cases of this kind it is the force of the content to Ijo pre¬ 
sented ^nd the absorption in what is essential and sub¬ 
stantive in the samt:^ which tend to drive into the back¬ 
ground the overwhelming facility in the an of paintmg as 
that aspect which is less essential In ibis senses for instance, 
the Cartoons of Jlaphael are of invaluable merit, and fuUy 
dispUy the entire excellence of their composition, although 
Kaphacl, even in the cose of particular pictures^ despite all 
his mostety in drawing, and the [Hirity of his ideal, and at 
the same time w holly vital personal ^gures, and the com- 
poisitloii: he may have arrived at, most certainly in colour, 
and all that concerns Landscape and other aspect is excelled 
by the Dutch masters. Tbb is yet more the case with the 
earlier Italian heroes of art, in oontiasf to whom Raphacr] is 
to a somewhat similar degree inferior in depth, power, and 
ideality of exprcsbilau, as he surpasses such in. the technique 
of bis craft, in the beauty of vital grouping, in draughtsman¬ 
ship and the llkeJ 

(d) Conversely, however, the art of pointing, jis wc have 
seen, ought to advance further than this exdasivc absorption 
in the ideal and infinite content of man's soul-Hfe; ita func¬ 
tion ia equally to assert the subaisiency and freedom of 
detail, which however Lnctdcnial it may be, contributes to 
the environment and background of tlie wort. In this ad- 

^ The aUwe fios^oE^ U open lo criticUui. TTci^ IW'JEy mutes aI]uw> 
jmee for thii {id Lhal the ilnfectlve tccholn oe, 40 hu ju it » defeetive, crf 
the c*rUcf nias.t«s, WM mainly due to iheSr itaie trf knowMeo. Art 
W3$, in A cHtsin aspect tcc^najwe, in ill infuej^ MotcDvcr to ctm- 
jure pEtteb laadtcape viih that dC lletlinl m Kapha^l b lo cunwre 
thxE are ciieb luiiiquc nr thde Mud xad doc cvmpdrablev 
aim VTAi entirely dinercnL In iaiih piclutei U the ^uri Modotina. 

of KiELpluLcIi, the E^E Cmciliiian of Tintttrct. cm the Entombcneal of 
Tiltan it h q;ilitc impOrable to nUSmlain that Lhfi csnuxtEiaf ot eon- 
GtptlaH b ia any way inferlioc lo the lechnii|Ue, nhhqoQh tie have no 
lioiibt a lUITerent degree of CotiTiclloD caprcoeiJ by f-'r* AngelbOL Aud 
ihc classical laadacaiK orTUon Of ThUcHret il of ita Ijpc *itjnctnc. 
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vancc from ihc pro fail ndt.'st scriotisiiess to the objective 
realiires of indejWEident detail it is bound to force its way to 
tlie extreme aiticulidon of the purely phenomenal^ where 
any and every content is a, matter of indiflerence, and 
artktic lUuaion In a. rr^i^lc sense is the main interest, tn 
such a type of art we find depicted for us the most fugitive 
aspect of the sky, the time of day^ the lighting op of the 
woods, the gleam and rcdection of the clouds, waves, Lakes, 
streams, the shimmer and glitter of wine in the glass, the 
glance of the eye, and every conceivable look and soiilo af 
the hnman countenance, Painting in such cases moves from 
the idedisde standpomt to that of living reality, whose 
phenomenal elTect it mainly seeka to reproduce by means of 
accuracy iii the execution of every' bit of detoiL^ Vet this 
eiFort is no mem assiduity of elaboradon, but a real exercise 
of genuine talent, which strives to present every kind of 
detail in its Independent pcrfecdorif and yet retain the whole 
composition in unity and fusion, and this con only be done 
by the finest ait. tn such work the vital force of the realisdc 
appearance thus scctut^ tends to be more neat to theaiUi^t^s 
aim than the Ideal; and it is precisely this kind of art, os 1 
have already found occasion to remark, which raises, as no 
other, conttoversia] points over the significance of the Ideal 
and Nature. No doubt it is very possible to blame the u&e 
of the most elaborate technique In subjects of little import¬ 
ance by themselves as mere extravagance; yet ttjere is no 
real reason for rejecting such materia], and k is prEmisely of 
that kind whJcb ought to bo treated in this way by art, and 
he permitted to keep every conceivable subtle^ and Tefiiiie~ 
ment of surface appearance that it possesses. 

(y) The artistic treatment docs not, however, slop at this 

i Thil BtUEfncDl uf Ilegct J.giiio requirEs pairtultcsil or at Icosl in- 
leipmallMi. Ttci« is a rcslisni &iach as that Wc fitul id tht tnoit um- 
imniiuitc W<nk of A Titian, or Lhc worli of the Dutch school, Or 

our owa rrr-Raphaclitcs, lo say nothing pf mero aeadcmica] jcalani, 
which hardlj coedck within bis remarha, [t a otviofii itut the Ideal U 
fiubKfTod id diAacent dc|niccs hy inch u^mpfea, and id /act Eo preserve 
ihftt unity o| cunccptiiid dcspile tho greatest I^botatlod, ti eo serve she 
Ideal at leait in aspect of it. ol Eeati in Uic cicmcldding part 

■k ihia un^jihr appears mainly tc have ui bU miiul Ktid life am ibe 
£;enre {ddurei of the Dutch, ash rUber teecni la oTcvUnk hif own 
siatctdcnt as: lo the deroMityof aoIndMMi osd Iho power to express detail 

ibc shorttund at getnua ntber ihan. debbenite imilalioni 
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iiiore general kmiJ of opposilion, but, in^i^much as pdiniSng 
reposes on the principle of soul-expression and partleulpity, 
proceeds yet further m the direction of diderentiation in its 
results. Both architecture and scnlpturn, it Is true, assert 
dilTerences of national type, and in particular we are made 
aware In stnilptur* of a closer individuality ty])igal of certain 
schooU and masters. Iti; the art of painting this disrinc- 
tion and personal aspect in the modes of Tepresentation 
expands to an Incalculable dc^cc in proportion as the 
objects, which it may accept, are taken frotn a field without 
dehnable linultations. In thb art to a pre-eminent extent the 
genius of particular peoples, provinces, epochs and in¬ 
dividuals asserts its claims andalTects not tnerely the choice 
of subjects and the spirit of their conception, hut also the 
character of drawing, grouping, colouring, handling of the 
dry point no less tl^ that of particular colours down to 
cliutTacterisllcs of personal style and wont 

Inasmuch as the function of painting is so without rcstric-^ 
don concerned with the ideal aspect and the details of its 
subject-mutter, it follows of coutsc that it gives us quite as 
little opportunity' to make delinitc slateiiicnts of universal 
validity as to adduce spccidc facts which can always without 
exception be accepted as true of it. We must, however, not 
rest satisfied with what I have already discussed in respect 
of the principle of the content,, the material and the artistic 
treatment, but make a furthcf dfort, however much we l^ve 
on one side all that confronts us in its multifold variety, 
still to subject certain aspects, that most cmphalicaJly enlist 
OUT attentioti, to further examiuaLion. 


7 . Particular Modes of niK Definition or Paistiho 

ITie different points of view, according to which we have 
to Undertake this closer chafacterization, may be already 
anticipated from our previous discusdon. Iliey refer once 
more to the content, the material and the artistic treatment. 

/y>T/, as to tenUfit, we have no doubt found the content 
of the romanric type of art offer the most adequate subject- 
matter; we must, however, inquire furtlier what specific 
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portioi^ wc should select fiotn this entire wealth within ihb 
type as preeminently adapted to the art of paintiog.^ 

Saot^fy, we have already made ourselves (airly cognisant 
with the principle of the sensuous material- We have now 
to deline more narrowly the foriusj which, may be expressed 
on the level surface by means of coburingj in so lar as the 
human form and other facts of Nature have to be made 
visible in order that the ideality of Spirit may be thereby 
disclosed- 

Third/}\ we have a similar question with regard to the 
definite character of the artistic conception and presenta- 
tion, which corresponds to the dilTcrent character of the 
content thus itself similarly dilTercntiatcdi, produdng thereby 
difierent A/rr or schools of pointing-^ 

(i>) I have already at an earlier stage recalled the fact 
that the ancients have had excellent painters, but added 
thereto the statement that the fu net ion of painting is only 
completely satisfied by the way of looking at things and the 
type of art which is referable to the emotional life and which 
is actively asserted in the roraanuc type of art. WhaL appears, 
however, to contradict this frcim the point of view of content 
is the fact that at the very culininating point of Christian 
painting, during the age of Raphael, Rubens, Correggio, 
and others, we find that mythological subjects are used and 
portrayed in part on their own mcrilSj and in part for the 
decoration and ahegorimtion of great exploits, triumphs, 
royal weddings, and so forth- In this sense Goethe, for 
example,, has once more borrowed from the descriptions of 
Philostratus of the pictures of Polygnotus, and, assisted by 
his imagmatirc powers as a poet, has added a novel fresh- 
jscss to such subjects for the painter's benefit. If, however, 
such contributions further imply the demand that subjects 
of Greek mythology and saga, or scenes, too, from the 
Roman world, for which the French at a certain period of 
their painting have evinced a great inclination, ^ould be 
conceived and portrayed in the dehnilive mood and sig- 
niHcance utUchra to them by the ancient world wc can only 
object generally that it is impossible to recall to life this past 
history, and what is peculiarly appropriate to the antique is 
noi wholly compatible with the art of paii:ilin|. The painter 
must CDiLsequqntly create from such material an entirely 
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dilTereriit result, must import thcrtin a lotally different spiril, 
other emoiicms and modes of scmn;^ things than those pift' 
sent to the andents, in ordicr to bnng such n potent into 
accord with the real problems and aims of painling^ For this 
reason also the circle of antique mateiiai and sttnaiioiiiS is 
not which painting has filaborated in a consequential 
process I rather it is an aspect of it which has been passed 
0%'cr as alien to its materiah and which has first to be 
essentially rEmodelledi I have several times insisted that 
painting has before ah to seiie that, the presentmuat of 
which it cm, in delibenitt contrast to &cu!ptuie„ mi^c, and 
poetry, master by means of estemal form. And this is pre- 
emincjiliy the sclf’Conccniralipn of Spirit, which 15 denied 
to sculpiuTPi while music again is uimble to mahe the pas¬ 
sage to the external appcarajice of ideality, and poetry itself 
can merely render visible the bodriy presence in an ^incom¬ 
plete way. Painting, on the contrary, is still in a position to 
unite both aspects- It can express the entire content of soul- 
life in an eitemal form, and is consequently bound to accept 
for its essential content the cmotloi^ depth of the soul no 
less than the paiticulir type of cbanicier and its spmfic ^ 
traits In its deepest impression—in other words intensity of 
feeling and ideality in its differcnliitinn, for the repression 
of which defiriite events, conditions, and ^tuarions uol only 
must appear is the explanatory source of individual char¬ 
acter, but the speci^c individimlity most disclose itself as a 
part of the moulded form of the soul and physiognoiny, 
rooted thurebi, and ciidreiy token up into the extern^ 
embodiment 

In order to express generally this ideality of soul we do 
not require that ideal salFsubststency and largeness ’ of the 
classical type we have previously dealt with, in which in¬ 
dividuality persists in inimediaic accord with the substantive 
core of its spiritual essence and the physical characteristics 
of its bodily presenttnent; to quite as little extent will suiSce 
to the manifestation of this wiul-ljfe Nature's^ ordinary hilar¬ 
ity, that Greek geniality of enjoyment and blissful absorp- 
tion in its object^ rathur true depth and scE-rcvclation of 
spiritual life presupposes that the soul has worked Its way 
through its emotions, its forces, its whole inward life, has 
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overcome much, has suGertd anti endure^ much ariguish 
oi miscf? of spirit, sod ^6t in all ttiL^ divisions has 
Dined its sense of unity and come back to the same out of 
them The ancients no doubt aiso place bcfoie us in the 
rdvthos of Hercutis a hero, who after many troublea re¬ 
ceive his apotheosis, and enjoys among the gods 
of blessedness j but the labours which tlwcnles aOTompiisha 
are purely external and the bliss, which hc obtains as a te^ 
ward, 13 merely a tranquil cessatioo 

ancient rune, that Z«is will have brou|;ht his empire^ to it® 
consummation by ^s efforts, he, that is the greatest hero of 
Greece, has not aocompliahtd. Rather the end of the rule of 
these seU-subabtent gods then commences for the first timc^ 
where wo find man overcomes the dragons and Bcrj^ts ol 
his own bteast, the obstinacy and stubbornness of the soul s 
native realm rather than the living dragons and serpents of 
Nature. Only thereby will Nalute^s gladwmeness attain to 
that loftier cheerfulness of the spirit, which is perfected in 
its TKiss^c through the negative phase of di«sio^ 
finally secure^ an infinite sotisfaction through such bavaiL 
The fL-cUnG: of blitheness and happiness must be gi^fied 
and expanded in real blessedness* For bappm^s and con¬ 
tent still reimii an association with external conditions 
which partikc of Katmu^s contingency. In blessedness, 
howfiverTlhat happiness, which is still related to immediate 
cxiatoice, U left behind, ami the etiUrc contenl 's niado 
one with the inner Ufc of soul BlMScdness is a atisfaction 
which is an attained result, and is thereby justili^i it is 
the gladness of a victory, the emotion of a 30 ul which has 
esseminJly stt at nought wliat is sen^ous and fmile, and 
thereby thrust from, itself the care which lurks for ever in 
ambush. Blessed is the sold, which has, it is true, cxpcri- 
enced both conRid and pain, but come victorious through 

its troubles. _ . , , 

(a) If we now inquire what is the nature of the acti^ 
/<&iT/in this,content wc shall find it to be rt^onaiiati&n 
of the Individual soul with God, who m Ills human mint- 
fcslation has Himself traversed this |)«s^e of sorrows. iTie 
substantive ideality^ can only be that of rthp^H, the peace 
of self-consciousness, which only feels itself truly satisfied, 
* Tntrn»lUe idcfllily. rn«'»niDCix 
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irt so rur as it Ls concentrated in its substiincn^ has 
broken ils earthly hcar^ hits raised itself above the purdy 
natural conditions of dnite ocislence, and in lliis esalta- 
tion has s retired an inward life of uni versa) significance, 
an ideal union in and with God Himself^ The soul wills 
ilsdf, but it finds the object of its will in something other 
llian itselfi in its particularity; it thereby gives itself up 
in its opposition to God, in order to find itself again and 
its joy in Kim. This is the vital character of Love, the 
soul's function in its truth, that is religious love purged 
of mere desire, which commiuiicates to Spirit reconcilia¬ 
tion, peace* and blessedness. It is not the enjoyment 
and ddight of the actual love of living nature* but rather 
one that Is devoid of pASsion* nay, one that is without 
inclination, a tendency of the soul, a love in fact which 
on the side of Nature is identical with death, and is such a 
state* so that the actual relation as earthly bond and relation 
of man to man boats before us ns a thing of the Past, which 
essentially has no consummation in its usual existing form, 
hut carries within itself the defect of its ternpomllty, and as 
such prepares the way for an exaltation to something be¬ 
yond Lt, which is found to be at the same time a conscious 
state and enjoyment of a love that is without yearning and 
rensuous desire. 

It is this character which gives to us the soulful, irn 
timale, and more devated Ide^, which we find now in the 
place of the tranquil greatness and Self-subsistency of the 
antique. No doubt the divbitiea of the classical Ideal 
were not without a trail of sombre grief, n negative re¬ 
plete with fateful import, which is as it were the shadow 
of a cold Necessity jiassing over these blithesome figures, 
which remain, howeiTr, secure in their substantive divinity 
and freedom, their simple greatness and mighlt 'I'he freedom 
of Love, iiowcver, is not a freedom of this kind, being more 
instinct with souUlifc, for the reason that it subsists in a 
relation between soul and soul* and sptiii: to spirit. This 
inward glow enkindles the my of bliss made actual in the 
saui, a love, which in snlfcriiig, and the cxiremest loss not 
merely can discover comfort or independence ibererrom, 
but in proportion to ilic depth of irs suffering can feel die 
more profoundly therein the nxility and assuredness of its 
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love, TOatingclttat the masleryof its own e^cniial substance 
in that suFfifing. In the Ideal of the ancients on the con¬ 
trary we rind no doubt, independently of that trait of a 
tranquil sorrow already indicated, the expression of the pain 
of noble natures* as for Instance in the case of Niobe and 
Laocoon. They do not betake themselves to lamenialion 
and despair, bat adhere to their giptness and loftiness of 
spiriti but this self-continency remains empty; their sufier- 
ing, their pain is likewise the conduslon of the matter. 
In the place of reconcilement and satisfaction we can only 
have an austere resignation, wbich, without Ettlfering entire 
collapse, surrenders that upon which it had jircvioitsly laid 
hold. It is not the base that is crushed;^ no rag^ no con- 
tempt or vexation is expressed; but despite of it all the 
loftiness of this type of indlv'iduality is nought but an 
devible self-earitincncy*^ an endurance of destiny tliat is 
without relief, in which the nobility and piin of the soul do 
not appear as reconciled in fulfilment. In the romantic love 
of religion wc find for the first time the expression of blessed¬ 
ness and frecdoni. union and satisfaction is by nature 
concrete in a spiritual sense, fot it ia the fecling^^of Spirit 
■ which is made cognizajii of its unity in something oth^ 
than itself. And for this reason wc find necessary here, if 
the content presented is to be complete, two aspects, in so 
far as the reduplication of spiritual personality is necessary 
to lovers appearance. It reposes upon two indepeodent in¬ 
dividuals who possess, however, the sense of their intrinsic 
union. With this union, however, the negative condition is 
always at the same time connected. In other words Love 
belongs to the soul's condition; the subjetl of such a con¬ 
scious state is, however, this independently sdf-stable * 
heart, which to experienco bve must bid goodbye to Itself, 

' t atn Eiijt surt wlmt Ilvgfl mefliu % the 

iit If the text i\ corrott I suppose it mearu Ihe 

lenstiMji ttde don not make way for a more spirit twl sjnthciis. n^it 
we ihntilii upeCb W ionie olhrr vetb llhaD sUcH »s W, 

the oeciic bcduK lltBl ''tAfiffA the mcin ewolion is net tttitessedj axiu 
ao rjtge, etc., is fliief(e»l| :ytJ ‘Icspttc uf it nll,'^ cic> I thiuk iheic must 
be same misprial here. , j j- 

* /lift ttJtFTfi Compare ihe cip[V*tjQci lower down 

iT/iwjt with tt^hich it eocitiMU. 

* lifk i^tthfHdr 
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su render itself and sacrifice the unyielding focus of its in¬ 
dividual illation, lE Ls this sacrifice which coostitutcg the 
principle of I>ove, the Hfe and enioEion of which is 
bound up wholly in a sclf-aujTcndc;r» In consequence of 
thiSj^if notwithstanding a man retains his consciousness of 
self in an act of such surrender, and just in this very annihila¬ 
tion of Ills personal JrHli*j;>endence attains to a truly posiiivc 
self-subsistetidy^ in that case he has left him at least in the 
feeling of this unity tind its supretne happiness the negative 
aspect, the movemerit of Lqve'^s principle,^ not so mudi in a 
sense of sacrifice, as of a blessedness undeserved, which in 
despi^ of himself permits him still to fee! his assured identity 
at uni^ with itselh The movement !$ the feeling of the 
dialectical Contradiction, namely, to have sumendered per¬ 
sonality and jet to remain in self-subsistcnt unity, a con- 
tradlction which is present in Ixive and eternally resolved 
in it. 

In so far, ihcti, as the aspect of an individmlt /fumii/i slate 
of soul-life U concerned m this universal condition we find 
that the unique Love, which blesses and discovers its heaven 
within it, tends to rise over all that is finite and the specific 
individuality of character, which lapses into a position of 
insi^ificance. Already wc have observed that the divini; 
ideals of sculpture pass into one another, always provided, 
however, that they arc not wrested from the content and 
province of that original and immediate type of individual¬ 
ity j and yet it must be admitted that this indivtduahty ro¬ 
mans the essential form of the mode of presentmentr In 
this later pure gleam of btessedness, however, particularity 
is on the contniry cancclleiL Before God all men arc equal, 
or rather piety makes them aclnally equal, so that the sole 
point of importance is the cipression of love in the concen¬ 
trated focus above depicted, and which has no further need 
of happiness, or thb or that particular obJecL tfo doubt 
religious too, requires definite individuats as a oon- 

ciition of its existence, which po&sess also, ainrt from this 
experience, other spheres of existence r for the reason, how- 
eier, that this soul possesscd state of intimate life supplies 
the really ideal content, the expression and reality of such 
are not to be found in the isolated distinctions of ciwr- 
acter* its talents, conditions, and fortunes, but are rather lifted 
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above the samt ^Vhen consequently now^ays 
people make a regwd Cot distincUons tn the s^l-lifc of 
diflwent persona a matter of first importance in education, 
and in that which is the essential requirement of ^ 
individually, from which we deduce Uie ^ndamcnl^ th^ 
that every one will and indeed inevitably 
emly in a given case^ such a position directly ^hes wim 
the fact of the love of religion, in which all such diveralies 
of individual life fall into the badEground. ConvcTMly, how¬ 
ever, individual characterization now, preci«ly for the reason 
tliat It is the unessemtaV which refuses wholly to fuse with 
the spiritual realm of celcsdal Love, receives a more em¬ 
phatic definition. In other words, agreeably to the Totnanlic 
type of an, it Is free, and is written in character idl (he more 
distinct in proportion as it refuses to accept as its supreme 
ptindple chEical beauty, that is the enure transfu^on of 
immediate vitality, and the particulanty of ^ite ^stein^ 
with a spiritual or religious content. In ^pitc of 
however, there Is no ahsolrile rea^n that this indiindt^ 
chamcleriiation should impair this inward tntenflty of Lov^ 
which, as such on its own account, is not sh^kted to suca 
features, but has become frcc^ and oonstitutes lodepcnucntly 
the truly self-substantive Ideal of SpiriU ^ 

\Vliat,then, constitutes the ideal centre and main content 
of the religioas field is, as we have already indicated m onr 
examination of the romantic type of art, the ^ntialiy re- 
o>«a7fdand satisfied Love, who« object should appear m 
the art of painting, whose function it is to ohihit the most 
spiritual content under the mode of human and corporol 
a^ilT,aa no mere *-beyond” of Spmt, but m us rentable 
pixsence. I n conformity with such a result we may adduce uie 
Holy Family, and above all the love of the Madonna to her 
child as the ideal content pre-cntiiicntly futed to ihis sphere. 
Oo dther side of this centre, hosevur, a maw of a^itional 
material extends which is in varying degree less adapt^in 
this sense tcvtlm art in question, 1 will now attempt to diHer- 
entlate the whole of this material on the fbllotnng hnci 
(no) The first objectification is Ure object of Love i^elT 
in its pure university aud unimpaired unity with itself 
God Himself iti His unphenomenal essence—or wd the 
Father. In this case, however, painting has great diffimiltics 
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lo ovcrco^l^^ when h 3ttfimpt5 to depict God the Father 
os^ the rcligioua imagination of Christendom ^eks to grasp 
Him. The Father of ^ods and meo regarded as a particular 
personality is exhaustively dealt with by art in Zeiis» IVhat 
on the contraiy falls away from the Christtan conception of 
God the Father is the human Individuality^ in which paint¬ 
ing is alone in a podtion lo reproduce the spiritual aspect. 
For taken in His independent sdf-excludon God the Father 
is no doubt spiritual personality and supreme Power, Wisdom 
and so forthtbut only retained as such without denned fortn 
and as an ahstniclJOJi of thougbL The art of painting is, 
however, unable to avoid anthropomorphUatlon, and must 
perforce assi^ to Him the figure of man. However brood 
in its, generali*ationp however loftyi ideal, and masterful the 
presentment of such a figure may be, we fail to get beyond 
the fact dial it is entirely a human individual of more or 
less grave aspect, which fails entirely to coalesce with the 
eonoeption of God the Father. Among the early Flemish 
painters \'an Eyck in his God the Father of the altar picture 
at Ghent has attained the greatest success that wo can con¬ 
ceive as possible in this sphere. It is a creation that may 
well match our conception of the Olympian Zeus. But 
however consummate it may be also in its expression of 
eternal repose, loftiness, power, worth, and other qualities 
—and it b quite impossible to overstate the depth and im¬ 
posing character of its conception no less than its execution 
—yet ouf imagination cannot fail to find something in It 
which does not satisfy. For what is here set before us as 
God the Father, that is lo say a creation that b likewise 
human personality, is just what we first meet with In Christ 
the Son. It is in Him that we contemplate for the first time 
this decisive moment in which individuality and human 
existence combine as a moment in the Divine Ltfe,^ and 
mofeoTCr combine in such a way lliat the same is not dis¬ 
closed as an ingenious creature; of the phantasy, as was the 
case wiih the Greek divinities, but as essential and very 
rcveLition, the fact of all importance and fundamental 
significance. 

The more c.ssential object, thcreforCt of Love in ihe 

* na MfKfKL It fticaiu actual plisot in tijc Divine 

cuttcoce. 
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trcaliaii of painl^l^^ will be CAris/. In other words, with 
this object Art at once finds itself in ibe sphere of humanil)-. 
a sphere which along with Christ embraces further tEialenaT 
in its presentations of the Virgin ifary, Joseph, John the 
JHapUsti the discipleSi, and so forth, and ultimately the 
contmon folk who in part are followers of the Gos^U 
in part cry out for the crticifixion of its Master and mock 

Him in His suITtrings* ^ 

And here oucc more the already mentioned ^fnculLy 
confronts us how we are to conceive and depict Christ in 
his unit^ryafifyt when he is presented in the ordimi^ iroy 
of half-leuEth figures or portraits. I must attimt that for 
myself at any mtCj the heads of Christ [ haiiC seen by 
Caracci and others and, to lake two famous examples, tliat 
of Van Eyck, formerly in the SuDy Collection and now m 
the Berlin Museurn, and that of Von liemUng, now m 
Munich* do not give me the entire satisfaction which they 
ought to do* That of Van Eyck, no doubt, is very imposing 
in figure, forehead, colour, and general conception* but the 
mouth and eyfi wholly faii to express anything that transcends 
our humanity. The eapnssion is rather that of an inflexible 
seriousness, which is emphasiicd by the general type of tho 
form, the parting of the liair* and other trails. And when 
such heads incline still further in expression and shape tO' 
wards the specifically human type, and a milder, more yield¬ 
ing and tender aspect is thereby imported, much of their 
depth and power of impression is very readily lostj and least 
of all suited to such, as I have already observed, is the 
beauty of Creek form. ^ , 

For ihi.-! reason Christ, as depleted m the experiences of 
His actual life, is a more suitable subject for pictorial efloru 
Yet io this cotmecUon an essential distinction must not be 
overlooked* It is quite true that in the biographies of Christ 
we have from one point of view the tiuinan consciousness at 
God presented us as a fundamental aspect* Christ is one of 
the gods, but under the guise of an actual man, and lakes 
His place ardong men as one of them, in whose phenomenal 
appearance He am consequently be depicted in so for as 
su-ch the lifW of SpiriL Iropn snoth-E^r poifit ^or 

view, however, he is not merely an individual 
cntifely Gold* In such situations, therefore, m which this 
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supreme Divinity forces its way beyond the limits of human 
soul-UfCy the art of painting is met with a fresh source of 
^difficulty. The very depth of the content begins to be loo 
overpowering. For in the majority of cases in which we 
find Christ presented for example merely as a teacher, art 
will not pass much beyond the p^int in which He is depicted 
as the noblest, most worthy, and wisest of men, much os 
Pythagoras or any other wise man, b presented to us in 
such a picture as Raphael’s “School of Athens.'* The 
most impor^t way in which painting can overcome such 
a difficulty is to bring the Divinity of Christ mainly into 
direct contrast with Hb surroundings, and above all, to 
contrast it with the sins, the repentance and penance, or the 
meanness and evil of our humanity, or again conversely 
Uirough Hb worshippers, who, by theb adoration of Him 
remove Him as one of themselves and a man, existing in a 
particular place, from such immediate conditions, so that 
we behold Him exalted to the heaven of Spirit, and at the 
same lime get a glimpse of the fact dial Hb api)earance has 
not merely b«n that of God, but abo that ^ the human 
form under its ordinary and natural, in other words, not 
wholly ideal conditions, who as Spirit essentully possesses 
hb existence in ofir humanity ana the human community, 
and expresses His divinity os reflected in the same. But wc 
must not understand thb reflection as though God b present 
in humanity as in a purely accidental or external mode of 
form and egression; rather we ought to regard the Spirit 
manifested in the consciousness of mankind as the 
spiritual exbtcnce of God Himself.' Such a mode of pre¬ 
sentation will be exceptionally appropriate where Christ b 
to be represented as man, teacher, as the risen and glorified 
pei^n who ascends up to heaven before our eyes. To speak 
plainly, in situations such as these the means of expression 
in painting such as the human form and its colour, the 
countenance, the glance of eye, are not wholly suflScient to 
express all that b implied in the Christ. And least of all 
will the antique beauty of forms suffice. In Articular the 
rcsunection and ascension, and generally, all scenes in the 

■* An imporunt flatcnent. words are StmJtm wir mutien 

dat Dajfjrn im Bnrutitujm 4n Mtnuktn a/r iit weuntlickt 
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life of Christ, in whicli He, the individual man, is already 
divested of immediate existence as such on His r^urn to 
His Father, require a more elevated expression of Divumy 
than the art of painting is able to supply, for the reason ^t 
it ought to cancel the very means it uses in its representation, 
that is, the expresaon of human soul-life in its external 
form, and glorify the same in a light of purer qu^fy- 
Consequently; we shall find those scenes of Chnjs Ufe 
treated with greater ad\-antage and more fitting effect in 
which He Himself has not yet arrived at the full consul^ 
malion, or where His Divinity appears to be oUtraclcd 
and depressed in the moment of negaUon. And thw we 
find is the case in His childhood and the Passion, Anat 
Christ as a cliUd expresses definitely from a certmn pomt of 
view the significance which attaches to Him in religion. 
He is God Who becomes man, and Who consequently passes 
through the stages of man’s natural life. In another aspect 
of the same fact that He is presented to our rnmds as a 
child we arc led to feel the practical impossibility of discl<»ing 
entirely to us aU that He essentially is. And it is just here 
that the art of painting possesses the incalculable advanti^c 
of being able to show how the loftiness and dignity of Spirit 
can shine forth from the nan'cil and innocence of the child, 
which in some measure derives actual force from such a 
contrast, and in part, for the very reason that it is prcdicali^ 
of an infant, is to an infinitely less extent required by us in 
comparison with that we look for in Christ as man, tcacb^, 
and judge of the world. In this way the examples of Chnst 
the babe which we find in Raphad’s pictures, and above all, 
that in the Sistinc Madonna picture at Dresden, offer us the 
most beautiful presentment of childhood. e are, however, 
aware in them also of a tendency to pass beyond merely 
childlike innocence, a passage which disclc^ quite as much 
the Divine already present in the opening sh^lh, as it 
enables us to surmise the expansion of such Divinity to an 
infinite fulness of revelation, a revelation the incompleteness 
of which in fhe child carries with it its own justification. 
In the Madonna pictures of Van Eyck, on the contrary, the 
Divine babe is the least successful feature, for they ore m 
general stiff and cropbasizc the defective form of a ncwly-bom 
child. It has been attempted to regard this os allegorical 
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and intentional. They arc not to be fair in aspect because 
it is not the beauty of the Christ babe which is that which is 
adorable, but the Christ as Christ. Such a mode of thought 
is not consonant with the true aim of Art, and the babes of 
lUphael regarded as works of art arc in this respect of far 
higher rank. 

In the same way the history of Christ's passion, such as 
the scenes where He is mocked and crowned with thorns, 
that of the Ecce Homo carrying the cross, deposition, and 
burial, are exceptionally appropriate to pictorial presentment. 
For in these it is precisely the Divinity, in its contrast to its 
triumph and in the depression of its unlimited power aini 
wisdom, which supplies the content Art is not merely able 
to present this, but there is ample room for the play of 
originality in the composition of such scenes without falling 
into purely fantastical imagery. God is here set before us 
as suflering, in so far as He is man and under certain deter¬ 
minate bounds. Such pain is not merely disclosed as human 
pain over human calamity, but it is an awful suffering,' the 
feeling of an infinite negativity, albeit in human form, is the 
consaous life of one individual And withal tliere is added, 
for the reason that it is God who stilTers, a certain sense of 
alleviation, a reduedon of such anguish which is thus un¬ 
able to break forth in actual despair, distortion, and horror. 
This expression of soul-suffitring is, more particularly in the 
works of several Italian masters, an original creation. The 
pain is in the lower portions of the countenance, a gravity of 
mien, and nothing more, not as in the Loocoon a contrac¬ 
tion of the muscles, which can be interpreted as an actual 
cry; but in the eyes and on the forehead the billows of 
sod-anguish are, so to speak, allowed to roll over one 
another. Tlic sweat drops that bespeak the heart’s agony 
stand forth; and with true instinct on the brow, in which 
the immovable bone constitutes the determining feature, 
precisely at the point where nose, eyes, and forehead 
coalesce, and the life of mmd and heart is concentrated and 
emphasized, we find that just one or two indi&tions of skin- 
folds and muscles, unable to be distorted to any great ex¬ 
tent, arc suffered pre-eminently to bear and express in tension 
this accumulated weight of agony. In particular I can recall 
a certain head in the gallery of Schlcisheim, in which the 
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master—I fancy Guido Rcni ’—and doubtless olhera in a 
similar way, have discovered a distinct colour tow for the 
flesh, which is quite unlike that of human flesh. Tiiey had 
to disclose the night of the Spirit and created for the same 
a dowry of colour, most admirably adapted to egress this 
tempest, Uiesc black clouds of Spirit which are likewise en- 
compassed by the brazen forehead of the Diyme Nature. 

As the most perfect subject of such pamting, however, I 
have already affirmed that Love, which is essentially - 

whose object is no purely spiritual Beyond, but one acti^Iy 
present, so that we can behold Love itself m its obj^. 
The highest and most unique form of such a I>ove is ttut 
of the Virgin Mother for her Christ child, the love of the 
one mother who has brought forth the Saviour of the world 
and carries Him in her arms. This is the content of most 
loveliness to which we may say Christian art gene^y and 
pre^inently the painter’s art in the religious sphere has 

been exalted. , , , r 

The love of God, and more expressly that of which 

Christ b the object, b of an entbely spiritual type. It sobjecl 
b only vbiblc to the eyes of the soul, so that m these cas^ 
we do not in the strict sense get the reciproaty which is 
bound with the notion of Love, and moreo\-cr there is tio 
natural lie which secures the lovers and from its ongin 
binds them to each other. Every other type of love, to put 
the matter conversely, remains in some measure aradental 
in its incidence, and in another aspect of it the lo'^cra 
possess, as, for instance, sbters, or the father^s love for his 
children, yet further relations outside thb particular one, 
which assert an essential claim upon them. A huher or 
brothers arc compelled to direct their attention to ‘he^orld, 
the State, affairs or war, in one word universal ends; the 
sister becomes wife, mother, and so forth. In the of a 
mother’s love of her child, on the contrary, the love is from 

‘ A bad muth *t any rate for such t icbjecc 

* Tbii metaphoi appears to me rather confined, and w ^t I Ml 
pretend wholly to undcrsiand iu mcanir^. I 

Lvood the ckwds of soal-life there ore the clouds tl^ obscure Provid¬ 
ence. In oU thU passage Hegel shows hU UmluUons as on art 
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its very nature neither iomelhing that is contingent, nor 
is ii ntfiTely a single phase,' It is its highest earthly type, 
in whidi its natural character and its most sacred function 
iiDD.mediatcly coalesce- From the point of view^, howcvefi in 
which as a rule in nuternal love the mother sees and feels 
at the same time her husband in her child, we Rt+ty observe 
that this aspect, too, in the Virgin Mary-'s case disappears. 
Her feeling has nothing in common ivith a wife's love for 
her wedded husband; on the contrary her relation to Joseph 
is ralhcr that of a sister, and on the side oF Joseph a feeling 
of respectful reverence for the Child that Is Gods arid 
Mary's^Vt therefore find that religious love is set forth in 
its fullest and most ideal* human form, not in that for Christ 
amid IIissuiiTetings,nor in H isresurr^tion, nor as He deUya 
His departure among His friends, but in the emotioiial tialunc 
of a woman, in Mary, Her entire soul and life is hum^ 
love for the Child, which she calls her own, and along with 
it adorabOKi, and love of God with whom Jthe feels herself 
thus uni tciL’ She is humbk before God, and yet is steeped 
in the infinite esaltaiion that she h the single one among 
maideni who is above all blessed. Not alone and apart, » 
but only in her Child is she made perfect in Cod, but in 
that, whether it be by the cradle or as queen of heaven, she 
is entirely content and blessed, without passion and yemn' 
ing, with no other want, with no other aim to have or possess 
any thing but that which she possesses. 

The manifestation of this love under the aspect of ns 
religious content expands in many directions, such os the 
annunciatiorJ, the visitation, the birth, the dight into Egypt, 
and Other isuch incidents. We may also associate with it, 
during the later course of the Clrrht-life, the disciples and 
wometij who follow Him, and in whom the love of God b 
mare or less a personal relation of their Jove to the livLog, 
present Saviour, Who, as actual mm, pursues His course 

^ £in Wtss .VtmtHi. A phaie Ihdl ftT beeomei 

A Cntiaiift tint diAruUniuc conclusion of 

iQtuc he leceiactt of coune mainty wst m analyw of 
ibe UaI tnopmcit la oif nmfisuitilnl. CttrUtlan an- It U QhTioailjf 
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among thtim, and in like manner ibe Itive of those 
angtfls whck, on the occasion of His birth and at oiher times, 
hover around in grave adoration Or -simple joy. In treat]ng 
all such figutei the art of pLming in parucular disdoses 
the complete peace and content of such a love- 

But this peace, furthermore, is dissolved in the most heart¬ 
felt anguish- Mary the mother beholds Christ trying the 
cross. She sees Him suffer on the cross and die; she sec5 
Him taken from the cross and buried, and no gnef ^ more 
poiKtiant than her own. And yet we may observe that it « 
Uther the irrepambleness ‘ of such a grief, or rather of 5U^ 
a loss, nor the weight of the calamity, nor the lament over the 
iniustrcft of destiny, which constitutes the real conlem m such 
anguLsb, so that a contrast between it and the sorrow of 
Kiobc is particularly iristnictive. Naobe, too, has lost ml her 
chiidren, and Is set before us in severe loftiness and 
HIT bed beauty. "Fhe main coiucnl here is the aspect of the 
natural life of this ill-starred sufferer, the beauty in which 
Nature has robed her and which embraces the eunre pre¬ 
sentment of her actiml existence. She, this actual personidily, 
is beauty personified^ and iherdn she persists. But her soul- 
life, her heart, has lost the entire content of its love:, its soul, 
and her individuaUly and beauty dan only turn into stone, 
'i'he grief of Mary is of a wholly different type- She feels 
intimately the dagger which cuts through her soul's very 
centre, her heart breaks, but she does not iKComc stone. 
She did not merely possess love, but her soul-life throughou t 
h nothing but love, that is, free and concrete Ideahly, which 
retains the absolute content of that which it loses, and m 
the loss itself of the beloved persists in the peace of love. 
Her heart indeed breaks, bui the substantive prinaple of 
her heart, the content of its life,’ which is disclosed through 


I /yu SfnsrAfif. Tli£ rigiii OT BnyieW ing chartCtcr. 

* GeAaif thrti CtmOiAl, ll is pMliblc lO i*c tn Ihw aiuljra 
iDRkcllitnff Tiilier apnaou* «nd fw-friehed, nud yet to 
value u an aiAlni* of Chriiliaa love Jot the ikc»*cd bfilove4 a* catx- 
twicd with pagan fepiimciil. Tlie fincat niastralioti I my**]! cm f i " 
led of this ti Ml the lonilicr Mary at all, but ihe figure of the 
in Tjnlorcl't "DcPeddmi” Iti lie S. Gicrgia Maggii^ lu 

Venice. Ai fli ipjitter oT fwa tbc ■dtriiiE moificr in tacinl 
itivaiwljty dcricicd in a rtair of awoew under the fireE: of her jfhef, 
thoagJi Tiniotet'* Picti in the Bieji U a nolalitc cacqUtoo. 
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her anguish of soul TFjlh a vhal strength thit caa nevei be 
lost, is something mBniteiy more exalted^ namely^ the living 
beauty of the human squl, as contrasted with its abstract 
Eubstancct ^hose ideal eidstence as presenled in bodily shapr^ 
when it is lost remains indeed indestructible, but is turned 
to stone. 

There is one further subject for painting in connection 
with Ma^ the mother of Jesus, and that is her death and 
assumption. Schoreel has with exceptional beauty depicted 
a death of Mary in which we hnd the charm of her youth 
once more restoredJ This master has united in hU picture 
the expression of somnambulism, presence of death, ngidity, 
and blindness towards the exterior world w“ith one which 
seems to suggest that the spirit, which seems somehow to 
penetrate through their general aspect, has found a home 
elsewhere and is blessed therein. 

(yy) Tkirdh, we must indude within the sphere of the 
actual presence of God in the life, suGerings, and glorihca- 
lion of Himself, mankind at lurgfp that is to say the con- 
sicousness of individual human which God, or more 
a';cuTately the events of His history, constitutes as itself an 
object of His love, communicating to it a content which ii 
not merely finite but absolute in its significance. Here:, too, 
we may emphasize the three aspects of tranquil d^Qtian^ 
rtprniana^ and which both Jxom the point of 

view of the soul and that of extema] condition the history 
of the Divine Passion repeats to mankind, no less than the 
ideal asnmmmaihu in glory and the blessedness of pure 
attainment 

In respect to the^«/ of these, namely , devotion, we have 
here wliat is primarily the content of prayer. This relation 
is jn one aspect of it a humbling, surrender of the self, the 
scehing of ppce: in another^ from another point of view it 
is not a petifton hut rather a praytr.' Petition and prayer 

I t do DflU luww thif painUT. Kor pattids I know no finer conctpifoa 
uf lie daub ihin dyu of Rimbri-Qdt'i etching, Bktek diiwing, «. 
hihilcd nxcnltf ml Cum bridge, sbow* at [be tfAuquItiity ind rir^ty of 
the Kcne mare fitkdy Utaj] toy other fcptnenlAlloi}. 

^ I prcamne tlegel uiuQi iMi by ibe wonii rfii> MfntfAirit^p^a it u 
a ilrcEcuIt 

* It h itnjMMible in En^Uth to presetirc ihe WUftheih between Htf/n 
guicl 
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are no doubt closely connected in so Tar^ that is, as 

can be a petition. And yet the genuine pctmon seeks after 

5omethin|/tfr fVje// It 

somctblnn^ of importance to myself, that be may in¬ 
clined to^do me a favour in virtue of the request, that hts 
heart may yield* ot his love may be roused tow:^ mc^ m 
one yfoJ that his feeling of identity with ^ 

awakened What I* however, fedm miking a petition is the 
desire for somelhing* which the other person must lose ifl 
am to secure it The other person is to love me m ord^ 
that my self-love may bo satisfied, and my weal 
be promoted I on the contrary pye nothing m the 

tiatmetion unles it be conuincd m an admission that the 
thus oppoftnned may ask for similar favours from 
Syscifi Prayer is not a petition of fha type. It is ^ 
tion of the heart to the Absolute, which is assumed ^ ^ 
essentially Love, and as such posses^s nothing independ 
cntly/ The devotion itself is the gift, the petition Itself 

the blessedness. For although prayer may contain ^ 

for some particular thing, yet it is not 

which is the true purport of the piayerj rather 

truth of it is the conviction tint the petition nntl be hiard 

and not heard in its rclaiion to Jf 

much as lO the absolute trust that God will apportton inal 

which is best for me to receive* And thus even in such a 

connection prayer is itself its own satisfaction, the enjoy* 

trcnl* the espress feeling and consciousness of eternal 

which not onlv with its ray of illumination shines through 

the object ^ of orayer and Its situation, but m fact constitutes 

the situation and what is there actually or is thereby maru- 

fested. it is this type of supplti^uon wh^h we h^d ei- 

emplihcd by Pope Sixtus m the picture of Raphael already 

mentioned/no less than by Santa 

picture, and by many other rcprtscn^lions of the pTu>^ 0 

aijostJcs and saints, of Saint Irancis and 

foot of the Cross, w here we find in the place of the suffer 

' l/nJ ii<A 4rtf. Thai ii to »y fcdpr«ity is ijf it* ewciH^p- 

"■ Givtf snil it stiall be f^na unto yoo.” 

s ^ miy poMifaly ttJer to the aupplisnt. 

» gie%\ Cnidfiiiori of Fro Angelico tho 

Mark coDvent in Floteiict- 
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ing of Chmtf or the dismay, doubt, and despair of the 
disciples the love and adoration of God, and the prayer that 
loses ilselfio Him is selected os the significant contend VVe 
^nd such rendered \nLh porticukr force for the most part 
on the countenances of aged men marked strotigly with the 
stjnfcnngs and experience of life in the earlier period of 
pointing, faces that appear Lo be portmits, souls permeated 
with devorioTutl feeling to sud) an extent that this attitude 
of prayer does not merely appear to be experienced at lliis 
particular moment, but rather they arc presented us as pious 
and saintlike persons whose entire Life, thought, instinct, 
and volition b one prayer, and whose expression despite of 
all the truth of tlidr portraiture may be summed up wholly 
in this assurance and peace of Lovc^ It is otherwise, how¬ 
ever, among many of the earlier Cennan and Flemish masters. 
The subject of the altar pECturc in Cologne Cathedral is the 
adoring kings and patrons of Cologne. Wc find this subject 
loo frequently selected hy the school of Van Eycln In such 
examples the persons who adore are frequently famous in¬ 
dividuals, princes, as, for instance, in a welE^known adoration 
picture, which has been taken for the work of Van Eyck, 
enbes have identified two of the kings with portraits of 
Philip of Burgundy and Charles the Bold. In the case of 
pOTSonagts of this type we see that they are something more 
than BaIntSj have affairs in the world, and only go to mass 
on Sunday or in the early morning, but during the rest of 
the week or for the rest of the day have other business to 
look after. And more particularly in our FlemUih or German 
pictures the pauons are pious knights. God-fearing house¬ 
wives with their Gon$ and daughters. They resemble Martha 
who fares hither and thither and is concerned with matters 
of cxtemal or mundane sigiiificajice, rather than Mary who 
has selected once and for rTL the best part. Their piety is not 
deficient, it is true, in intensity and soul ^ but we do not find 
here the song of Lovo which is at once the beginning and 
end of It. and which Is perforce not merely an exaltation, a 
prayer^ or thanks for a gift received, but is Is much its 
unique life as that of the nightingale. 

VFe may sommarifo the distinction which can be drawn 
geucraUy in pictures of thb kind between iaints and wor¬ 
shippers on the one band, and pious merubera of the 
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Christian communuyas they- actnally app^ . Tn 

in the sutement that the “K'/ 

Italian pictures, disclose in the P'',7 ^ 

complete harmony of external and SP'"*"*'“ 
“eir very soul which we find written for the ”>«> 
heir coSttenances. which are not petmiued >0 «P^ 
SWed to The emotions of thdr heart. In .‘t-c acti^ 
conditioM^lifc this is not always ihe ci^ An for 

example, when it weeps, more partiOTlarly when 
to do so, quite apart from the act that we know 8" .. 
not wonhV trouble of crying over, “furl's 
with its uRly faces. And in the same way old folk pu^er ^ 
Ito acelrien they augh, because the lines of 
aJe too pronounced, cold, and stiff to 
selves readily to an unresened and natural laugh or * / 

smile. The art of painting should endeavour to avo^ this 
incompatibility between the emotions of piety 
the seSuous forms which have to express 
os oossiblc, produce a harmony bciwwn the soul and its 
external mode of expression. And this in the highest degree 
was effected by the Italians; the Gemans 
leas successful, because the main object in their work was 

^'ITwiU^ one further remark, that this devotion of the 
soul ought not to a-ach the point of the actual c^ of 
anxietv,*^ihal ciy of tribulation and desire, such as the 
Psalmi and many Lutheran hymns express, 
illustrate it with the old words: “ As the hart cneth for the 

wMcr.brook»,» criclh my xoulforThcc.” 

indicate it as a gradual melting away, not to 

lion of sweetness perhaps wc assocaic with the nun, but a 

any rale a surrender of the soul, and on enjoyment mid 

satisfaction in such surrender. For that travail of faith, t 

anxious troubling of soul, that doubt and 

persists in disunion, such a type of 

^ich never is certain whether it is suU sin, whether Ih re 
has been rupcntancc and pardon is complete, a surrender, 
in which the soul can never advance a step, and u always 
betraying the fact by h'ls anxiety, such a 
paiibil-with the beauty of the romantic Ide^ 'Vc nyich 
prefer that the eye of devotion should raise its look of yearn- 
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'' artistic and Eiv« 

™ sartsfacnon trhen it is centred on some mLm 
object or Adoration, whether it be the Virgin Mother Christ 
*acile thing, only too facile, to attach to a 
pu^re a spintual interest, by making its central figure ctije 
w\eawards, anywhere beyond the world, just as we find 

eqiyilly facile way of proving Lrod and religion to be the foun- 
dstion of soaery by quoting texts of the Bible rather than 

Su^ a gaie of cotintcoance upwards becomes in the pictur^ 
of Guido Reny for cpiuplc,*! pure mannerism IS 

been much eiilc^acd by its admirers and critics, and we 
this'll™ the exalted character of its tranitoration 
the absoiptmn and surrender of the soul in the heavenEv 
wsio^ and mdet^ the entire pose of the ascending figure 
to say nothing of the bnlliancc and beauty of the coloultn? 
« most imp^ye. But for myself I find such re^ 
ttons which depict the Virgin Mother in her own lydteam 

babe still more appropnate to her tnjth. The other tvne of 
yearning and strain, w\zh its upward gaie heavetiwa^S 
some^at too near to our modyrn sendmcntalism, ^ 

A /urtAir aspect of importance is concerned with thi* 

Son^f Uv?'TirT'' '’t spin'll d^o. 

tion 01 The disciples, Hints, and martvrs m 

pass through, in BOtne measure as an eKperience’ of their 

^ eternal life, that way 

of auflenng along which die Christ in the histo v^f w1{ 
Passion passed before them, ^ 

This siilTcring lies to some extent on the confines of art 
P^nong c^ very easily overstep this boundan fu « 
that is^ as it accepts for its subic^rf »i. i?^ ^ 

tb. z-fy -“i 

bluing, or crucifixion, and its pains, lliis it la 

vnde. =«ch condi,i,ns to our sight is .otSfur^’b^ 

‘ A«>t , |„|„,„ Ufa Cjilr, Moiri cr Ihi U,»cd 
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scnae* nor because Our Herv‘es nowadap arc too keetdjf strung^, 
but on the belter grooncl that this material aspect is not the 
rially important one. The tnic contcni wo have to foUow^' 
with sympathy and which shoald be depicted b the sjUrttaal 
experience, the soul in ail that it suETers through and 

not the direct bodily pain of a ecf tain indiddna!, the grief 
for the sufTedngs of another, or the anguish felt personally 
for personal demerit. The endurance of martyrs in physical 
tortures is an endurance which carries with it merdy 
physical pain* what the spiritual Ideal looks for is the trial 
of the soul b its own domain, its own peculiar sunfering, the 
wounds of its love, the repentance, mourning, anguish, and 
penance of its heart. 

But wc must add that in deptetbg this pain of soul the 
^jsi/we aspect must not wholly he absent. Ihe soul must 
D* assured of the actual and e^scniiiiiLy consummatted recoci' 
ciliatbn betwEsen mankind and God, and only eitponedce 
anxiety that this eternal salvation be realized && a truth in 
itself. In this connection wc not imfrequently meet wib 
repentant people, martyrs, and monks, who, duspite of their 
assuredness of an objective atonements portly are over- 
whelmed with soirow for a heart whose entire surrender 
they deem to be right, and partly have already made such 
complete smTcnder, and yet are always for r^Uin^ such 
reconciliatioii anew, and consequently for ever imposing on 
themselves the burden of penances. And we find, therefore, 
in the artistic trieatment of such situations a twofold point of 
departure. Jn other words, the artist may, to start with, pre¬ 
suppose In his subject an oi^n disposiliori, freedom, cheer- 
fubesst decision of spirit, such as carries with ease life 
and the yoke of the actual world and knows how to readily 
deal with the same, then he may fitly aasocbte with, such 
painful exj^riencus a native nobility, grace, fresline^ free¬ 
dom, and DcAUty of form. When, on the contrary, his work 
is based upon a natural sense that is more refractory, defhmt, 
savage, and limited, the confilcL of the spirit in overcoming 
thtfiesh and iihE world, and securing to itself the religion of 
salvation will necessarily imply more severe travail. In cases 
of such obstinacy of soul, therefore, the harsher tedeciioni 
of force'and stability are more apparent, th^ scars of thjE 
wounds which have been infikted on an obstinacy of this 
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type ant more visible and enduring, and llie beauty uf the 
physiu! result tends to vanish.^ 

Thirdly^ that positive aspect of atonement, the irani^ 
p^rtnitni that n^^ults from grief's travail, the blesoedncst 
that gomes of repentance may be independently accepted as 
iht subject of arristic presentment though it may readily 
pass into false conc^tions, 

Suebr then» are the main distinguishing cbamctetisUcs of 
the absolute spiritual Ideal regard^ as the essential content 
of romantic painting. It forms the material of its most 
successful and solemn creations, tvorks: that are Immortal by 
virtue of the depth of their contemplationand when the 
representation of essential truth is thereby expressed they 
are nothing less than the most esalted eipamsion of the 
soul tu its heaven of bliss^ the most intimate and com¬ 
plete revelation of tdeaj life that an anlst can bring before 
our visiom 

Following this pre-eminently religious sphere of artistic 
production we have still to Investigate two further fields of 
us activity. 

In direct contrast to the province of religion we have 
that which, if we consider it in its bolatt.'d abstracdon, is • 
equally destitute of the life of soul and God, Nature in its 
simplest terms, and regarded more definitely in its cotmec- 
lion frith painting, Nature's VVe have stated the 

character of the object of religion to be such that tn it the 
ntbstanlivt idcalUy tif the soul ciqincsses therein the in¬ 
dwelling sense of Love as united to the Absolutes’ This in¬ 
ward ideality lias, however, a further content. It is able to 
dbcovjir in that which is wholly eaternal an accord wjtEt 
souMife, and can recognize m the objective world as such 
traits which have an amnity with what is spiritual. Regarded 
in their immediacy, no doubt, hills, mountains, woods, 
valleys, streams, meadows, sunlight, moon, and tiie starry 

> Ic imilil |Kr1ia|« have bwa isiott liutinctlve la caosidcr ihc iUflef- 
ence lemperanKnt in lhe9.niil wbcc defiling with lUiCh ntjeeu ind 
111 Intlacnee oU bh tCiAlnteat. It il very |af fr^Bi aa dbrlouv tnilh thu 
jifayiloguainy Uptin ^vhbch the conflict uf juml-Ure U mcMt niarked. loKI 
thereby the cfa«zacteriil1c> of beauty. T^re ia the beauty of giujIeJ 
cik uc lc» than that of the roK and ikc lity. « 

* BfirifAirfi* dtr im Atwluttn, LIL, the xelf-iiihcTcncy ef 
Tvove within the Alaoliite, 
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heavens, art simply perceived to be the natural objects ibey 
ate But, in the /nt place, these objects have to start 'sfilh 
an indepgrtdtni interesr, in so far as it is the free life ot 
Nature,, which appcai^ in ihenij and produt^ a sense ot 
feliow feelinff in the individual as one who shares that tiJe 
himself; and, stcandly, the particular changes of Natures 
mo^ bring about stales in the soul which correspond to 
such moods. It is possible for man to follow whh his own 
life th is anSmaiion of Nature and partake in this harmony of 
soul with its environment, and feel thereby at home in Naturc- 
Ju5t as the Arcadians spoke of a Pan, who made tni^ 
shudder and frightened tn the gloaming of the forest, m the 
Same way the varied condition& of Nature's landscape in Us 
gentle blithesomeness, its balmy repose, its spring-fieshntiss, 
its winin’ chill, its mommfi awatetiing and e^ning rest 
find their counterfeits in states of the soul. The tranquil 
depth of the ocean, the possibility that its depths may break 
forth with infinite power is akin to soul movements, just tis 
conversely the roaring, upwelUng, foaming, and bre^ ot 
Storm-tossed waves stir the soul with concordant imifuc. tt 
is an ideal significance of this kind that the art of painting 
“ accepts 2.1 its object. And for this reason it is not lutu^ 
obiects merely as such In their external form atul associa¬ 
tion which ought to constitute its true content, so that paint¬ 
ing is nothing more than a mere imitation, but rather tbo 
arumatson of Nature's life, which interfuses it ihroughout 
and which is able to bring into prominence and assert with 
mor# vividness in the setnet of N^ure tcpr^uc^ the 
characteristic affinity of specific conditions of this life with 
partrcuhr spiritual states—it isa vital participation in Nalur^ 
of this kind which gives us the meeting-point, steeped as it 
is in the soul-life and temperament of the mttst, by means 
of which Nature may become the content of painting not 
merely as environtnent, but as possessing a distinct in¬ 
dividuality. ‘ , 

(y) There is yet further a tkird type of ideaJiwtion wnicn 
we find partly*] n the case where objects wholly Lnsignificarit 
are detached from the position they occupy m the land- 

t SatwtA-j* nHfI He kcou le mean ihit fewvc jroft 

lbi» rclaii«a ihe i*tt»ht<nt iddiv]daiJil]r of Tm« reference 

tuvil^pc u, ob^cKiuly aery pcffuncifiry inwimment. 
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scape, and, partly, in scenes of hiamn life, which may ap- 

E ear to us not merely as wholly accidental as thus selected, 
lit even of a kind that is both mean and commonplace. 
1 have already found an opportunity for ati attempt to 
justify the artistic gelection of such subjects,* I wiU in con¬ 
nection with painting merely add the following remarks to 
our former discussion. 

The art of painting is not merely conenmed with the in¬ 
ward life of the soul, but with tliat ideal element that is 
essentially p&siiatluriud^ This latter type of ideality for 
the reason that ^dculority is [ts principle is not content 
to nest satisfied with the ab^lute object of religion, and as 
little will merely accept from the cjctcrnal worid Nature^ 
vitality and its defined character as landscape; rather it in¬ 
sists on partaking of everything, in which man as an isolated 
individual soul can take a rational intjerest and hud pleasure. 
Even In the case of its representations of religious material 
art, in proportion as it develops, it attaches such more 
closely to terrestrial conditions and the objects of actual 
vision, giving to its content the complete presence of natural 
existence, so that wc ultimately jRnd that the aspect of sen¬ 
suous existence is most important and the interest of devo¬ 
tional life only so in a sul^rdinate degree. For here, too, 
art rectiveA the task to wotJt out the Ideal in Its fullest 
rcallcation, in other words, to present to our senses that 
which, is originally dt^adied from them, to cany over objects 
taken from the remoteness of past life into present life 
and unite them with that present human life. 

At our present stage of human evolution It is the ideality 
which wc lind in actual life as it faces us, in the circum- 
stances of daily eitpcrieucfi, the most common and the most 
trivial, which is the actual content 

(cua) If we inquire, then, what it is that mokes a content 
of this kind, otherwise so poverty-stHcken and indifferent* 
compatible with the claims of art, we must reply that it is 
the substantive core that is contained and made valid there¬ 
in* in general terms the vitality and delight of self-subsistent 


1 , 


* 
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‘ Sec vol* i* p. iJO. 

* ’ . 1 /iV dtm iJi litk ftirtint. With the Ctrai- 

E ltfxctt pf nMtkulai at reUted iQOtlc lubjcct, Thfir puncuFirnty 

du* ID Ihiijr clianctixalkn, and thit U dqumdntl on klealtMlkM]. 
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cxUt£nci&^ excn^plified in itic greaie^i vinety of its iiiras and 
interests. The life of mankind is always in the immcdia^ 
PresenL What a man may do in each moment thereof is 
something specific^ and its jiisti£cation consists in the fact 
that he carnes through all his engagements, the b.-ut no 
less than the greatest, with heart and soul. In this wajj he 
is united with each partictilaT incident, and, by infusing irito 
each the entire force of his individuality, appears to identify 
his whole existence with such. This coalesence' produces 
that Imnnony of the indiddual with the specific character 
of his immediate activity in the circumstances that are 
nearest him, which is its^f a mode of id^iiy, and which 
communicates in sucli a case to the subsistency of an ex¬ 
istence, which is an exclusive and perfected whole, its attract¬ 
ive character. The interest, therefore, that we derive from 
representations of this kind is not to be attiihuted to the 
subject-matter, but rather to this animating souh which by 
itself, and independently of that wherein it is disclosed as 
vital, finds an echo in every uncomipied nature^ in every 
free spirit, and is for the same an object of sympathy and 
delight. Wc must not, therefore, impair our enjoymenl on 
•the ground that the demand is made of us to admire such 
works of art under the aspect of their fikitKss in Naturt 
so-called and such illusive imitittion,* This demand, w'hich 
works of this kind appear at first blush to support, is itself 
merely a deception which fails to hit the real point* For an 
admiration of this type U solely dcducihlc from the wholly 
external comparison of a work of art and a work of Natun^, 
tmd 15 only associated with the similarity of the counterfeit 
with an object or fact presented iis, whereas the real content 
here and the artistic quality in the composition and eiecu- 
lion is the coalcscenice of the matter portrayed withtis ou:n 
which is the reality as independently depicted in 
its vital characleriiation. According to the poinciplc of ilin- 
fibn, for instance^ the portraits Of Denuer arc entitled to 
our praise, which are, no doubt, imitations of Nature, but 
for the most part fall entirely to present us that vital ainma- 

* Vtr^thltnstn. Lir., ttiu growing up widL .f... Jt 

* Tlverc IS, however, the aipeclortsmiKtiinniaie cKeunmJ which in. iiKlf 
« s. Very souite of iitiitw enjoyment, •.»! Hegel iM-ther seems to 
avciluoK tkU heic* 
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liM on nhicK 1^0 by tho tiwin stress in Ihese cases, and are 
mainly concerned with depicting hair, wrinkles, and gener¬ 
ally every kind of trait whiqh. wilhotil eipclly bang 
ive of a corpse, are cqi^ly remote from the human pby- 

sioRHomy depicted as alive. , . » 

Moreover, if we permii our^lves to level down our enjoy¬ 
ment through superficaal thoughts ol the above fashionable 
kiniL helie%nng subjects of tins t>'pe to be mean and un¬ 
worthy of our contcniptationt <fe ncccpt the content by 
doinff w in a form other than that in which art offera them 
ui In other words we merely associate with them the vehL- 
tion in which wc stand to them according to our persona 
needs, pleasure, such education as we othenvisc possess and 
other obiecLs vtc have before us, that is to say wc merely 
conceive them in respect lo their e^tdrrtti/ through- 

oni which it is our own requirements which are the sitai 
Ihinjz we aim at for ourselves, and the matter of all import¬ 
ance The life of the mibjcct-malter itself, however is 
thereby destroyed, in so far, that is, as the sole object of its 
eatfitenec appears to be that of a means simply, or lapses into 
a thing of no moment at all, just because wc persona lyp 
have no need for iL A gleam of sunlight, for eiuimple, 
which falls upon a room we enter through an open door, a 
part of the country we travel through, a sempstresSj ct maid 
we happen to sec busily engagcth one and all wc may ^ 
Eird with indifferenoc, because we suffer them to p^ by 
remote from the thoughts and interests whicli are bound 
up with them, and consequently in our soUloquy, or eon^ 
versation with another will not suffer the situations which 
actunUy lie before us lo speak a word in the current of our 
own thoughts and speech; or we cast what is merely a 
passing glance at them, the summary of which does not 
amount to more than the remark, ''how' pleasant, fine, or 
ugly they ore-'* Thus we are charmed with the joviality of 
dance of peasants, while we merely glance at it superficially, 
or turn away from it with contempt, becausn we are hostile 
to every sort of barbarism." Wc treat in a similar way the 
human countenances we come across in our daily life, or 
•which we happen to chance upon. Out own persCnal point 
of view, and the various matters which engage ua are for 
ever being interposed. We are forced lo address this or that 
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person ii^ a certain we have ;3 Harrs to dtspalch, we have 
ccrtiitin things to consider, thouglits that affect our relation 
to such a person; we obsen'c him under the poiticulnr dr- 
cumstances of our knowledije; we regulate our conversation 
relatively to that, or we are silent upon it, if he may be 
likely to resent it—in short we have always in our miiuif 
the rnan's business, station, and sta^ and our attitade 10 
and business with Iued, remaining in a wholly practical re¬ 
lation, or in a position of indiflerence amd preoccupied in¬ 
attention. Art, however, when it depicts such real life, 
wholly changes our attitude to it; it cuts away once and 
for all all practical deviationis/ such as we are wont to a^ 
sociate with such materiid; it places us simply in the alti¬ 
tude of ahstiact contcmplallon to it; and in the like deg^" 
U does away with its iiidJiTerence, and directs our otherwise 
preoccupied attention wholly to the situatton pgrlraycd; 
upon which we must collect and concentrate all our facul¬ 
ties, if we art to enjoy it. Sculpture, in particuhir, by virtue 
of its ideal mode of ^oduction from ihe first strikes off all 
practical rclatiod to ihe object to the exlent that its product 
^ at once betrays the fact that it doc! not belong to this real¬ 
ity, Fainting, on the contrary, carries us wholly into the 
presence of the daily life with which we arc in immediate 
• contact, but it fuTthermorc destroys all the lliread^ of prac- 
- deal necessity, attract! on, indination, or disinclination, which 
draw us to such a ihesent, or the reverse, and forces us to 
approach those objects more intimately as ends to them¬ 
selves in their own particular phase or mode of life. \\T)ai 
we meet with here us Just the opposite to that which Herr 
von Schlegel, for example, in the talc of Fy’gmalionr expresses 
so very prosily ns the return of the completed work of art 
to common life, that is to a relation of a man’s own iticlina- 
lions and an actual enjoyment, a return which is the very 
opposite of that alienation, in which the work of art places 
the objects delineated in their rclaljon to our practical neccs- 
sitiei, and, prtcisely by doing so, sets forth before us their 
own independent life and appearanoc. 

Just as, then, art, in this patticular sphere, rt^iab- 
Ibhes ine forfeited independence of a content, which vfe 

1 rmn'fiiptngm. AH off-dujcts of iLlentXon et 
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olherwise Tiiiled to prescrse in its unique cUariCteristics, in 
the sntnc it is ab!c^ to sestuifi tn stabilltj' such 

objects as amy happen to appeal in actunl cxiUenM m a 
form we aitu not acctatoined to respect simply as 
J»gher Nature stretches in its orgaiiiEalion and sJitrting ap¬ 
pearance the more U rirficmbles the^ actor who only series 
the present need. In this conneclioin I have already em- 
phaMEcd the fact as a tiiumph of art over reality, namely, 
that it is able to fuc that which is most evanescent. This 
power of art in attaching permanence to thmgs 

applies not only to the sudden ftnsh of life we fwid corij- 
centrated in certain siLuations, but also to the niagti^ 
effect of its external presentment in the rapid changes of its 
colour, A troop of horsemen, for example, may alter e\'ery 
moment in the mode of Its grouping:, 'ind the mutual rela* 
lion of each rider within it. If we were one of 5uch we 
should have something else to do than consider the lively 
effect of such changes. We should have to mount, dis¬ 
mount, malie up our haversack, eat, drink, rest^ groom, 
drink and feed our horses; or, if wc looked on ns ordinary 
folic, we should look at such with wholly different interests..^ 
We should want to know what they are there for, what 
nationality they are, for what reason they have left their ^ 
barracks, and so forth. The painter, on the contraryi 
smuggles off the roost vDlalUc of the movements, the most 
c^Tinescent expressions of countenance, the most moment¬ 
ary' gleams of colour apparent in such motion, and places 
such before us solely in virtue of its interest in the anima¬ 
tion of such phenomena which without it would vanish. 
For especially it is the play of the colouring, not treated 
merely as flat tint, hut in its lights and shadows, and in the 
prominence or subordination of the objects j^nted which 
IS the reason that the reprcssenlatlon appears lifelike, a fad 
which we are accustomed to obsene in works of art less 
than such cm aspect deserves, hrmging as U does art flrst 
dearly to our minds. And, moreover* the aitist preferably 
accepts in depicting these natural relations the dforl of 
following the least detail, and making his work concrete, 
deflnite and stamped with individuality* cndcavt^ring as 
he do^ to secure for his subject-tjmtt« the individuality 
which phenomenal life itself supplier in its most momentary 
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flashes; and yet withal does not so much seek for sucit a 
detail merely as imitated closely to strike our senses with 
its directness, but rather to furnish a definite image to the 
imagination in which at the same time the ideality of the 
entire composition remains active. 

(yy) The more insignificant the objects are, in comparison 
with the material of religion, which this {tarticular pha^ of 
painting accepts for its content, to that very extent it is 
just this (|uality of artistic creation, the manner of obsenra- 
tion, conception, elaboration, the vitality communicated by 
the artist to his work by all his individu^ faculties, in short 
the soul and living enthusiasm of his execution, which con¬ 
stitute a prominent aspect of its interest, and arc part of its 
content. That which the subject trc.iicd is under his work¬ 
manship must, however, substantially remain what it b in 
fact and is capable of being. >Ve believe, mdecd, that we 
look upon something different, and novel, because in actual 
life we do not pay the same detailed attention to similar 
situations, and their manner of colouring. Looked at on 
the reverse side no doubt wc have something, too, that b 
new added to such ordinary subjt^ts, namely, just thb very 
* enthusiasm, artistic insight and spirit, the soul, in which the 
artbt handles them, acbpts them to his uses, and by doing 
so infuses the enthusiasm of his activity like the breath of a 
new life throughout all hb work.* 

Such, then, are the essential points of view, which it was 
necessary to discuss in regard to the content of painting. 

(3) The second aspect which we have next in order to 
examine b connected with the more particular modes of 
definition, to which the sensuous material, in so far as it 
has to accept in itself a given content, has to accommodate 
itself. 

(a) The Jirst of these of importance b the linearpersfut^ 
ive. Thb b introduced as necessary, because painting has 
only the superficies at its disposal and no longer, as was the 
case with the , bas-relief of antique sculpture, can extend its 
figures side by side on one and the same plane, but has to 
proceed to a mode of presentation, which finds it necessary 

• Of c^uw. eren in lh« paiating of fttiU life, aitutic conpoutioo iuelf 
impliu by its selectioa and Mihoraioation to an idea a new rewlt. Awi 
ibe characteristic technique of a painter tocTiUbljr has the same result. 

Ill T 
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to make the remoteness of its objects in all their spaii^ 
dimensions n»ercly appear as such to our senses, tot 
art of painting has to unfold the content it selects, to pla^ 
the same in its various movement before our e>*^ and to 
associate in diffcTcnt ways its figures i^lh the Un^pe of 
external Nature, ite buddings and so forth, in a wholly dis¬ 
tinct emde of literalness to that which sculpture m the relief 
is able to secure. And that which painting in this respect 
cannot pUce before us in its actual degree of remoteness in 
the realistic manner of sculpture it must present under the 
illusion of r^ity. What we have first to notice here con- 
in tSs that die singJr surface which confronts painUng 
is divided into distinct pUnes, apparently remote from one 
another, and by this means the contrast of * ^ 

ground and a remote background are 
more are Unked together by means of a middle distanc^ 
Inasmuch as the objects arx^ the more <^tani 
the vision, proportionately reduced in size, and this deduc¬ 
tion follows in Nature itself optical laws cajiablc of mathc- 
nutical determination, the art of pointing, loo, o” 
part to follow the same rules, which, by virtue of the fact^ ^ 
that objects are set forth on one surface, are applicable here 
in a particular way. And this is the rational ground of the 
so<alled linear or mathematical perspective m the m of 
painting, whose more detailed exposition, however, it is not 

our business here to discuss. , , j 

(3) In the suand place, however, objects arc not only plawd 
at a certain distance from one another, but they also dtf^r 
b i/bAr. This particular mode of their spatial Umitauon by 
virtue of which every object is made visible ui its particular 
form IS the subjccl roattcr of draugA/smaKsAifi. The art of 
drawing gives us for the first lime not merely the com¬ 
parative distance of objects from one another, but their r^ 
ipcctive configuration. Its most Important principle is 
accuracy of form and relative distance, which of course in 
the first instance is not as yet associated with, ideal' expres¬ 
sion, but related simply to external appearance, and con¬ 
sequently forms the purely eirtemal fr^cwork,* an accuracy, 
however, which, more particularly b the case ot organic 
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forms and iheir varied movements, is on account of the 
foreshortentngs thereby rendered necessary one of extreme 
difficulty. In so far as these two aspects are related purely 
to form and its spatial totality they constitute the ptasiu or 
sculpturesque features in painting, which this art, for the 
very reason that it expresses what is most ideal in its sig¬ 
nificance by means of external form, can as little dispense 
with as it can in another res^xxit remain solely content with. 
For its supreme task is the employment of colour, and in 
such a way that in all that is truly painting distance and 
shape only attain and discover their genuine presentment 
by virtue of the distinctions of colour. 

(y) It is, therefore, colour^ and the art of colouring, which 
make the painter a painter. We dwell with pleasure, no 
doubt, on the drawing, and exceptionally so on the study or 
sketch, as on tliat which pre eminently betrays the quality 
of genius; but however rich witli invention and imagination, 
with whatever directness the soul of an artist may assert 
itself in such studies by reason of the more transparent and 
mobile shell of their form, yet the fact remains to be paint- 
^ing we must have colour, if the work is not to continue 
*al»iract from Uie point of view of its sensuous material in 
the vital individuality and articulation of its objects. We 
must, Imwever, at the same time admit that drawings and 
dry point drawings from the hand of great masters such os 
Raphael and Albrecht Durer are of real importance. In fact 
from a certain point of view we may say that it is just these 
hand drawings which carry with them the finest interest. We 
find here the wonderful result that the entire spirit of the 
master is expres.sed directly in such iiunual facility, a facility 
which places with the greatest case, in instantaneous work, 
without any preliminary essays, the essential substance of 
the master’s conception. The border drawings of Diircr, for 
example, in the Prayer-book of the Munich library, are of 
indescribable ideality and freedom. Idea and execution 
appear in such a case to be one and the same thing, whereas 
in finished pictures we cannot avoid the sense that the con¬ 
summate result is only secured after repeated over-paintings, 
a continuous process of advance and finish. • 

In despite of this, howcvxr, it is only through its employ¬ 
ment of colour that the art of painting is aS.rle to give a real 
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and vital prcsftnT.ment to the wealth of ^Ulife, All the schools 
of painting have, howe^^ef, not fetained the an of colour^ 
iog at the same high leveL It is a significant fact that 
wc may, with an exception hero and there, assert that it is 
only the Venetians and the Dutch ‘ who have become ccm- 
siimmatc masters in tlicir use of iLi Colh peoples were linked 
to tlie sea^^Oast, both situated on a low^Jjing land divided 
by fens, streams, and canals. In the case of the Dutch we 
may find an explanation in the fact that, on account of their 
having 50 perpetually a cloiid-covercd horijon, their con cep- 
lion of a background became fixed tn their minds, and 
owing to this very gloomy prepossession they were the more 
driven to study colour in all its elTccts and variety of light¬ 
ing, shadow, and chiaroscuro, to emphaaixe this and to dis¬ 
cover in this the miun task of their aitistic elTorts, In con¬ 
trast to Uiat of the \'erietmn 5 and the Dutcli the painting of 
the Italians generally, if we except that of Correggio and one 
or tw^o others, appears to be more dry, sapless, cold, and 
lifeless- Locked at more closely we may emphaslre the fol¬ 
lowing points in oonnccdon with llie art of colouring as the 
most importani. 

(au) In the Jirsi place we have the abstract basis of all^ 
colour in light and dark. 'When we pcsit this contn^t and 
its transitions by themselves w'ithout further distinctions of 
colour cSect^ we get thereby simply the contrasts supplied 
us by white as light and blade as shadow together with 
their' tiansitioniil grades and nuances, commits which olTcr 
to the an of drawing its integrating qualitj', appertaining as 
they do to the real plastic ch^cter of fonid, and producing 
the prominence, retreat, rondure, and distance of objecEs. 
>Ve may inddentally mention in this connection the art of 
engraving on the plate which Is wholly concerned with light 
and shadow os such.* Ap^ from the infinite assiduity and 
labour it implies we find m this highly volvafale art, at ihe 
point of its supreme atuintnetrt, soul Intimately associated 

5 U i* perHap* rather (traii£.c thal HcpcI sliquW hift: C4in»J[iEied the 
Dulcli aim) Ftcumli idwtjla aj piCHCiquienlly ccInDiiili. Apart froni 
Kcmbraadl ihe truth il iwt Vtiy upporcat Bul he wai Diuinly thimine 
of ihfiT deateiitj ifi ihe h||;hliiirK: of u picture uul tbc urui^llatJan of 
CdIihui 

^ Thai i>j AA htnek and white usd ill gradAlXofu. 
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TTith Ihfi utility of great ^-ariety of form,’ a vatiely which thjc 
art of bookbinding also possesses* Socli ao art, howei'cr, is 
not wholly occupied with cITects of light and shade as that 
of simple draughtsmanship ts; it endeavours furthet in its 
elaboration to become distinctly a rival of painting, and in 
addition to light and shade such as h purely the efeci of 
illuniiivaiton^ also strives to express those distinciions of 
more emphatic light and darkness which are primaTtly the 
result of local colour; we find, for example^ in a copperplate 
engraving that an attempt is made by its use of light effects 
to render visible the dminction between blond nnd black 
hair* 

In painting, however, as already remarked, mere light and 
darkness only supply the fuodamentai basis, alt^t such a 
foundation is of the greatest importance. For It is thU con¬ 
trast and only this which defines the comparative prominqncu 
and retirement, the rondure, and generally the actual ap- 
pcirance of form as sensuous shape, all that we undetsLand 
by Jlaslcrs of colour in this respect simply carry 

the process to the most extreme con tracts of the most bril¬ 
liant light and the dt^epcst shadow, and merely produce 
thereby their grand effects. Such contrasts are, however, 
only permissible in so far os they avoid harshneissT that is, 
in so far as they are made within the Umits of a just inter¬ 
play of intermediate tones and colour tTansitions, which 
bind the entire composition in a fluid unity and render the 
finest gradations of tint possible. If such contrasts arc en- 
lirely absent thu entire effect will be flat, b^use it is pre¬ 
cisely this dbtinction faetwreun that which is more brilliant 
and more obscure which gives emphatic prominence to par- 
ticukr aspects of the w^ork and a like subordination to others. 
And especially in the case of compositiorts haying a large 
content, and where the distance between objects is cori- 
sidcrable, it is necessary to introduce the demest shadow 
in order to make the scale of light and shadow a broad 

one. * . . . 1 . , j 

l\ 1 th regard to the closer definition of light and shade we 
find that ^ihis depends more than anything else upon the 

> It Is*not quite dear whnl is toleivlctl here hy 
prabftbtj power of beiec aTnpled to vsrioui subject mitier anJ moAcs 
df eipKSfioo* 
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of accepttKi by the artist. Thti tight 

that of tnomiog, nocin, and cwsuingj sunlight or moonlight, 
a clear or clouded sky, the light of temptsst, cmidle light, a 
lifihl that is veiled, or falls upon the object or dilTusffi itseli 
Eradually, every conceivable mode of lighting, in short, is 
i>>isible, and the causa of ervery kind of eCTect. In 
a subject of public interest, full of incident, a situation that 
at once appeals to our comuinii sense, the quj^on of cx* 
temfll lishtinc is of subordinate importance. Ihe 
avail himself here with most adv^tage of ordin^ ^yllgh^ 
if that is* the demands of dramatic vividness, and a desue to 
emphasbe particular figures and groups, or to throw into 
the background ollient, do not render a less usual mode 
of lighting nedtissary, which may fall in more readily with 

such objects, , . 

The CTcat painters of the earUer school liave cousequcnilj 
as a rale made little use of such contrasts or spKi^ schema 
of Ughting. And they did rightly, inasmuch as thetr emptm^ 
iros rather on the spiritual aspect as such than on the 
sensuous impression of their pictures. And on account of 
the ptensminent ideality and spiritual stgnificancc of the an „ 
tent they were able to dispense with the aspect of tneir 
work which inchoed more or less to the material sme. In 
the case oflandiiCflpes, on the contrary, and subjects of 1 ^ 
importance taken from ordbary life, the (Question of hght- 
i ng makes a very different appeal. I n these imimrtant Ju^hstic 
and, often, artificial and mysterious effects arc indispensable. 
In dw: landscape the bold contrasts between large n^ses m 
illumination and other parts in the strongest shadow wjll 
receive their fuh effect, but tend also to dcrelop the artistic 
mannerism. Conversely wc find, more especially in the treat¬ 
ment of landscape, reflections of light, the flash and its 
counterfeit, that wonderful echo of light, which ansus fiom 
the interplay of light and dark, and offers an ampk and 
progressive subject of study both to the artist and the spec- 
Stor. Such a scheme of lighting, which the attist lias either 
by direct imitation or imaginatively conceived in hts work, 
can, however, by itself only be a transient one# which is 
svbjcct to rapid change. However sudden or uncommpn 
the llghliTig thus permanently retained may he, the artist 
must see in the treatment of his composiPOn, even though 
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ii be as fuU of movement as possible* that the wtiole, despite 
alt its variety, is not injured by mere restl&sni^ and 
wavetmg morive, but is throughout dear and marlted i/i tth 

fjiri'l In accordance with what has already been stated 
the an of painting, however, tias not merely to 
light and dart in its purely abstract mlensiou, but to 
to it the distinctions of colour. Light and shadoij inust^ 
coloured light and shadow- We have therefore in the saend 

place to discuss colour simply* * . , , - i. - 

The point we have to deal with here is the ^nghf- 
rusi aod obsotritv of particular colours itis^tive y to one 
another, that is in so fur as they ute operauve as light and 
dark in their varied relations, aod ^thcr emphasize or su^ 
press and impair their individual c^ccl feu 

and still mote yellow, is at an equal grade of intensity more 
brilliant than blue This is dependent upon the namre^of 
the colouK themselve*. which in r^nt Umes haa 

for the first lime fully cxp!alit<^,‘ In other words, we tind 
that in blue shaJtr^v Is of mam significance, which, m its 
hmt operation through a brighter but not as 
• parentmedium, appears to our sight as blue. The for 
SLnpk, is dark, and on the highest mountai^ it is yet 
darki. Seen through a transparent hut thick medium, ^ch 
as the atmosphere of its lower planes is, it uppers as blue, 
and its brightness increases in proporuon as the nr is l^s 
transparent. In the case of yellow,on the contrary, es^eraial 
brightness works through a density, which, however, suffers 
this brightness to shine through it, Smoket for 
such an obscuring medium; looked at in front of anything 
black which works i ts way through it, il appea^ of a bli^h 
tint, and before anything bright it appears yellow and 
dish. Genuine red is the actively royal and concrete colour, 
in which blue and yellow, themselves also extremes o| 
opposition, press together in fusion. We may also rc^id 
ci^ as such a unioni, not, however, in a unity that is con¬ 
crete, but merely as a difference that is cancelled, as a 

1 It M fc«dlv nWJcSMiy m pcinit osil ihat thii dbcBisiae, Iws^ 

atttlnu ^ no sdcntliic ralue, ihaughtil^jaUj,' of iBlcnut. Th? 
of the sky bdiis Ee the Uuc raji demned. 
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medium of sallntiid atid imnquillijced nemirality.' These 
colpur^ afc the purest, simplest, and original fardittal 
coloiits. We may consequently find a symbolical signific¬ 
ance in the way that the old masters made use of thrin. 
Especially U this so in their use of blue and red. Blue cor¬ 
responds with the milder, sensuouis, more tranquil aspect, 
a contemphtton w‘hich Is rich in feeling, in so for as it has 
obscurity for Its principle, and offens no resistance whereas 
the bfighlness therein rather suggests that which resists, 
produces, is alive and bllihesome. Red corresponds with 
what is masculine, dominant, royal, green with that 
which is indifierent and ncutraL According to such syrubol- 
ism for example, the Virgin Mary is freqnentiy clothed In 
red where she is enthroned, and set before tis as queen of 
heaven; where she is depicted as mother, she wears a blue 
mantle.' All the other colours in their endless variety must 
be regarded as mere modificalions of the above, in which 
we must recognise a certain degree of shadow fused with 
tlic cardinal colours. In thU sense no painter would call 
violet a colour.' Furthermore all these colours, in their 
mutual relation to each other, are respectively of greater 
brightness or obscurity, a fact that the artist must l^ar in 
mind if he is not to fail in getting the just tone which any 
j^artlculor section of his modelling or distance effects ought 
to have. I n other words we have here a source of excep¬ 
tional difficulty. In the countenance, for example, the lip is 
ted, the eyebrow dork, black, faiou-n, or, if blonde, at least 
darker as such than the lip; in the same way the checks 
with their leddbh tint are more brilliant in colour than the 
nose, with its mam impression of yellow, brownish, or green- 
igh tint.^ Sucb portions of the face can readily receive a 
greater brightness and intensity owing to this local colour 
than is consonant wnth their modellmg as parts of the 
whole. In sculpture, indeed in mere drawing too, such 
parts of a composition receive their light and shadow 
wholly in reference to their particular form and its manner 

’ I p^ciumc by concrete refen in same Tonn to ■ unity 

that u sueJ] dwu^ to iu icitriiuic iiA|ur«. 

‘ ^ut red quire aa nltm nmlicitue* cnthusiBsm and! lore, itncl in 
TmtoreL'it PaiAiJiK Ibc \'^irgiD bac IIk rej tunieanj the blae inenth. 

* Aj X matter Iket nout Pr piU|4e h n Cir Jinil Cdlaur, 
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of Lighting. A ijainici: on the contrar)' must accept Ihtir 
local eolouringi^ and this disturbs such a relation^ huch a 
difficulty is even mote obvious between objects more 
moved from one another. For the ordiniiry vision of sight 
it ia our mind which determines the distance and rono oF 
such objects, not merely by means of their colour appear- 
ajicc, but also on a variety of other groundSf In paintings 
however, all that wu have before us is colour^ which as such 
is abk to interfere with that which is demanded by mere 
brightness ajtd darkness as such. The art of the painter, 
thcrcforCi consists in his ability to resolve this conttadtC" 
lion, and so to arrange his colours that neither in their local 
tints, not in their tnutiial relation in any other way, they 
impair the modellbg as a. whole. Only if success is secured 
in both respects am we likely to see acti^ shape and 
colour of the objects realized in perfection With what con¬ 
summate art, for example, have the Dutch painted the sheen 
of satin dresses with ei11 their variety of rcReciions and gradii- 
lions of shadow in their folds, or the Rash of silver, gold, 
copper, vessels of glass and velvet; and in the same way we 
may mention the lighting a Van Ej'ck gives to his jewels^ gold 
tmrders, and metals. The colours by means of which the 
flash of gold is presenled have nothing of meLillic about 
them: looked at closely we mcruly see yellow, which by 
itself is of no great brightness, 1 he entire effect is due on 
the one hand to the prominence of the fonn, and on the 
otlier to the contipity of the mutual gradations of distinct 
colour tones. 

A further aspect tn the pkee is the Aanumy of the 
colouring. 

I have aheady observed that the very nature of the facts 
neveisitates that colour should have itself an articulated 
system. And this complete result should appear. No funda 
mental colour should be wholly omiUedt otherwise our sense 
of this Integrated whale is losU To an (piccptional degree 
the old Italian roasters and the Dutch satisfy us in this 
sped- We And in their pictures blue, yellow, red, and 
greem’ It is this completeness wliicb supplies the basis of 
Sur colpUT harmony. The colourji, moreover, must he so 

' (jrcen it not « ciidicui colcntr. 
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arranged that not tncfcly iheir attisUc contrast, but alw 
their mediation and resolution, and a repose and reconcilia¬ 
tion as the result of such, is made visible lo the sight. Suc^ 
effective contrast and repose in conciliated extremes Is 
brought about jMrtiy by the way the colours art associatedt 
and partly by the degree of intensity which characteriies 
each colour. In early pfainting it was poincip^y the Dutch 
school/ which employed the cardinal colours in their purity 
and their unimpaired brilhoncc, by which means the har¬ 
mony is rendered more diffituU by reason of the emphasis 
laid on contras:, but when secured should he pleasing to 
the eye- Where, however, the decisive character and force 
of colour is insisted on the nature ot the aubject*maUer 
itself should be more definite and simple- -j\nd by attend¬ 
ing to this a higher degrw of harrnony between colouring 
and content is ol^o obtained* ^J'be impertant personages, 
for instance, must receive the colour that is most empliatic, 
and in their charactcriiation, their entire deportment and 
expression should appear more imposing than the subordiEl¬ 
ate hguresj who will receive merely the composite co1outs+ 
In landscape painting the contrast of pure cardinal colours 
is less pronounced. In scenes, on the contrary, in wtuEh^ 
human figures are of mEwl Importaoce, and more particularly 
where drapery occupies large spaces of canvas, the more 
simple colours w'ill he m their right place. In such wc have 
a scene taten from the world of spiriiutil life, in which that 
which is inorganic, the natural environment, is more abstract, 
in other w ords must not appear in its natural (^mpleteiiess 
xnd isolated manner of effect, and the varied tints of land¬ 
scape in all the profusion of their gradations are less iuit- 
ablc. As a rule the bndscape ts not so entirely fitted to the 
cnvimninent of human scenes as a room, or generally that 
which is architectural, inasmuch as situations which lake 
place in the open air are in general not accepted from a 
class in which the life of soul without considerable reserve 
is manifested. If a man is placed before U3 with the open 
landscape around him it should appear simply as environ* 

‘ Hcjcl I«ims to have Ln view ihe Flcmii]] pdioal rnlttet^tluti the 
I tflich in the festriclwl ienae- U t» nther »trazige that lie thaald dwell 
on diis lailicT lhi»n wotlt ol the Venetians *neh w Bellini. 
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menL And in cis« of this type it is nght to mak^ use a 
colours that are esceptioruaiy prominent. But the ^ of 
such involves also boldness and power of execution. Sickly 
sweet, overpowered,* doling faces are not tbe kt^ for 
treatment. Such soft expressions, such overdilutai eounlen^ 
IS whicK ever since Mengs gave them as i^ple are 
wont to think typical of ideality, would be enEitdy pulver^ 
\/ld by such decision of colour. In recent tirn^ and ^ong 
u3 Germans, weak faces which have essentialty nothing to 
say.' carefully loosed in wap that imagine thcmselv^ to 
mwsess grace, slmpUdty. and imposing cliaracter, are the • 
^hiom^’his uSt of distinction, on the side of sp^nt^ 

chanicteriiatioTi,b£is its counteTpart m and f 
a similar lack of definition m colour and toue. f 
colours are run logether in one confusion, and for^l^ 
condirion of mutilation and evaporuation. and no real cm^ 
uhasis is laid on any. You cannot say that one suppress^ 
another exactly, but then none adds tontrast ^ - 

is no doubt a colour harmony of a kind, and fra^uently it 
imoresses with its excessive sweetness and Baitenng endear 
ment, but the note of distinction is absenL In this con- 
' nection Goethe thus expresses himself in his observalioni 
added to the translation of Dldcrot^s essay on painting: 

Critics do not by any me-ans admit that it is easier to 
make weak eofour harmonious thim a strong scheme: but it 
stands to reason when colour is strong, iiiiien colours are 
placed before tis vividly, in that case the eye will cxp^ence 
[heir harmony or discord with greater vivtdnc^. If. how¬ 
ever we weaken our colours, employ some with hnlliance, 
others in fusion, others in obscure squalour, then it is 
obvious no one will be able to say whether the picture he 
looks at is harmonious or not. One thing m any case we 
can say of it, it lacks distinclion*'^ , 

With harmony of colour, however, we have not by ^y 
means attained the goal of the art of colouring. 1 o reai-b 
this consummate effect, in the fMrd place, several oth« 
aspects must not be neglected. In this respect I will reatnet 

tmi^ S UifititJn »i..l Fi.yni« tuvi \cs^ nvra ^ffer m ibe 

way. 
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my observations to three pouit^ firsts the so-caUed a/rnij- 
sfiJufi: secondly, and in conclusion^ 

the coi^ut'brilHaniy^ 

Linear perspective is connected in the first instance 
niCTftly with the dififerent degrees of stie, which the lines of 
objects possess in their greater or less remoteness from the 
human eye. This aJicration and redaction of form is, how- 
eycTf not the only thing patinirtg ha^ to reproduce. In 
Nature evcrjthing is aflected by the piresencK of atmosphere, 
not merely between difierent objects, but even difierent 
parts of thcmi a diderence which asserts itself in colour. 
1 his tone of colour which thus as it were evaporates with, 
t he distance ta w hat constitutes utttt&sphfrii p^rsptdiw^ in $o 
far as thereby objects are modified partly in deliberate out- 
tine, and partly in respect to their light and shadow and 
general colouring. M a rule people think that what is near¬ 
est m ihecyc in the roteground is brightest, ami what lies 
in the background is more obscure; in truth the matter is 
otherwise.* But lights and shadows in the foreground are 
strongest, in other words the contrast between light and 
sliadc has a morc powerful effect^ and ourlines are more de¬ 
fined near to the qjociator. In proportion!, however^ to the 
degree of thdr remoteness, they lose in definition of colour 
and form, because the contrast of their light and shadow is 
gradually reduced, until finally everything disappears in 
ttajispicuotis gray. Different schemes of lighting, however, 
niccessitate in this respect various modes of treatment. In 
landi^pc painting more especially, but also in other com^ 
positions, which present large ^ces, atmospheric per¬ 
spective is. of first importance, and the great masters of 
colour have carried out by this means the most bewitchin ' 
effects. “ 


• as rteecJ usm jt later an, I (In^I \x imposu'ye [,j 

trantEiiic in on? wotu. la ilsct ii ix not easy to (die cfecuely what he 
roeinii. “ MnduUtitia of coleur "partly eipressia it. Bui he ^ i«inm 
to refer to what «g underTtanJ ax ibr pcratwal quaJiiy of a pieiure ta iu 
CerOTJ atmoiphere, net rmnlHl jimfdj ax NatWa atn^pfacTe. bni 

u the cAtninDiijcxtjon of the artlit'j own aHUtUT. 

' 1 CTOWed a :^nE landwap artUt of gromng fame the iihtt day 

wh^nned aihI enilcm^ftwr^ to cipteas m hii pSeturea the ronvictira 
Au ca\am as etiwg m dptance *, rorecroirtvil. pSelafes were 
of crcai inteieM, bui I itill ihiak hu mijan iTveory ansimnd 
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The most di^oik adiie^'ement in colotinng;, the ideal and 
consummadoD of its arE„ is the calouf efiect of the human 
flesh/ which tiriiies in its perfecdcn aU other colour toncs^ 
without permitting anf panicubr one to be singly ptomm^ 
ent. The healthy red in the cheeks of youth is, no doubh 
pure carmine without miy admi-tiure of blue, violet, or 
yellow, but thb red is itself only a flush, or rather a sheen, 
%’htch appears to rise on the surface, and impercepUbly 
passes into the prevailing flesh-tinCs. And this is an ideal' 
cammlxture of all the fundamental colours, 'flirough the 
transparent yellow of the skin the red of the arteries and the 
blue of the veins is tflsibCe, and along with the Eght and 
shade and all the variety of sheen and rcGectian wc have 
further tones of guray^ brown, even green, which at first sight 
appeal as contrary to Nature, but for all tliat may contribute 
to the justness and truth of the cneci- hloicover, this 
composite treatment of many apparent tints is wholly with¬ 
out sheen as such, tlmt ii^ it reflects iiotbing alien to it on 
its surface; its vital quality is entirely a result of itself and 
the living thing it U, It is this rendering of that which is 
the life shining through the org^io mtegument which con^ 
*stitutes the nioin difhculty, VVe may compare it to a take in 
the evening glow, In whi<^ we behold the objects that it re¬ 
flects^ no less than the clear depth and native character of 
witen The flash of metal combines on the contraiy, no 
doubt, both light of its own and iransparimey, jewels both 
flash and are translucent, and something similar is seen In 
the case of velvet and silk-smAs, but none of these ap¬ 
proaches the life-conferTed interfusion of colours apparent on 
the surface of the living flegh. The skin of animals^ wheth er 
hair Or hide, h'ooI, and so forth, are in like manner of the 
roost vaiiod colouring, but it ta a colour capable of more 
direct and independent definition in its parts, so that the 
variety is rather the result of dJflerent surfaces and planes, 

' W« hav« i» Eiiflish oqaivaleot JW thr Gcruian diu /Marnat, trr 
colour Eni^iimAtc. 

* £itt idalftt lttfiMa»der, By ideal Hegel mEa.ni tp|uleatly thaE tbt 
diitinctions of lint fine away bey^dd the grew of kcnic Tisum. This ot 
coone it ID oil nsUurmI eoluaiing. PomiDly he may meam that ihc 
idea of Life If contifbutive lo the ncfiik. » 

'' Hardly a jtut liinile fer the reum that, u Hcgcl hinuelf pomm out, 
S<ch doet not Reflect ritlema! object*^ 
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k L5 not ^ single transfusion imd stiffusion of nuuiy colours 
such ns humnn flesh is. Tho nearest approach to it perhaps 
is the interplay of do) our visible In the bunch of grapes, or 
the exquisitely tender gradattons of tnmsluceot colour in 
tlie rosen And ym even this last examplti is unable to give 
us the counterfeit of ideal animation, which fiesh-colotir 
sliould possess, It is this volatile emaniuion of the aoul ei- 
hlbilcd on a non-transparent surface which is one of the 
most diflicult problems of painting. For this ideality, this 
reflex pf the inward life of soul must not appear on a surface 
os imported there, must not be posted there as so many 
streaks, hatchings, and so forth of material colour, but seem 
to us itself to belong to the living whole,‘ a transparent 
depth, as die blue of heaven, which offers our \iston no re¬ 
pellent sur^ce, but one in which we are infallibly invited to 
unfold. Already Piderot, in the essay on painting translated 
by Goethe, expressed himself as follows on this head: "lie 
who once has truly felt and secured the apporidoD of flesh- 
colour is far on his way to perfect victory* Thousands of 
painters have died without such a feeling, and many 
thousands more will die without doing so.'^ 

In so far as the material is concerntd, by means of 
which this untransporent vitality of fltjsh is reproduced, the 
lirst medium to declare its suitability for such an efftart was 
the oihplgment. Wort in mosiics is of all the least filling 
10 present us such a composite effect. Its permanency is no 
doubt a recommendation, but inastnuch as it can only ex¬ 
press colour gradations through variously coloured gloss 
cubes or atones plac^ed in juxtaposition, it is wholly unable 
to reproduce the intermingling flow of one unified present¬ 
ment of many colours. Fresco and letnpem painting carry 
us considerably further in this direction. Yet in the case of 
fresco-pointing the colours are put on the wet plaster with 
too ^eat rapidity, so that, on the one hand, the greatest 
facility and sureness of brush work is an essential, and. on 
other, the work lias to be carried out with broad ad¬ 
jacent strokes, which on account of their drying so rapidly 

’ Drn Sr&trn inntn* Tha cTprimlca hcdu to' pniv« that 

Hej;*! OKI the ward in o-idmacy seue of ipuinuJ ide^ty. 

* ttfht iiif/afijftJ GtMU. The Culacir mutt &P'p<ca.r as itKlt S Ewit 
of [he TiuUJijf, Dot 1 mtle covcricif . * 
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do not iidmh of a fine degree of ftnish.* The same kind 
of di^cuUy meets us m the case of tcmpem-painlingj a. 
process “ which do doubt admits of great lucidity of ei- 
pnession ’ and beautiful contrasts of light and al^dow, yti for 
all that, by reason of the fact that its medium dries so 
quickly, U le^s adapted to the fusion and elaboration of its 
effects, and necessitates an articulate surface made up of 
definite strokes of the brushy The oil pignient,^ on the con¬ 
trary, not only permits of the most tender and subtle melting 
together and elaboTate fusion of colour effect, so that trans¬ 
itions are so imperceptible we cannot say wh<^c one colour 
br^ns and where it leaves oSi but it is, where its component 
elements arc properly fused and the execution of it la as it 
should be, itskf remarkable for a luminous quality like that 
of precious stones, and it can, by virtue of its distinctions 
between opaque or transparent colours,'^ reproduce in a far 
higher degree than tempera paintitig the translucency of 
different layers of colour. 

I’he fMrd and last point for our Conddciatiou in this con¬ 
nection is the ecnanation^ and of colour in its 

enbro effect This witchery of colour appearance wdl 
mainly be found, where the substantive ideality of objects 
has l^orne an ed'usion of spirit which enters into the 
scheme and treatment of its coloured presentment Jn 
general, we may say that the magic consists in a handling 
of colour by moans of which we obtain an interplay of 
scenic effect which is devoid of defined articulation as such, 
which Is, in fact, simply the result of moulding of colour in 
the finest degree of fluency, a fusion of coloured material, 

’ Vrrtrtikvtig. Wlijii Hcyd etaedy mesns I ■m Ml iute, ptr^lsibJy 
finLifa by ovEipuiUino^ 

* Frtsco jaiciTltig i4 itriclly in t«icipeiw. I mppasc Hegel tuu her? 
hdotc him ihc iwe ptoemu iif lrmper« ^uiniiog ua the wet well 
pluicT ujd letnpen painiing «n loine other dry forfiCE. 

* Zu jTTPMfT ittHerfr JCh^rknt mW Ltitikiiti. T whu 

ippnn to me to be the meaning. 

* t prtsninc H'Cgcl umtcntludl by Dut t^ Lmtu^ariteii tbt dii- 
tinciion of our ofuqae uiii iranspajEnt eotouts Hidi u neVe white And 
the modderi or umLen. He et^rly icrcji Lo glaj4^ 

* Dif iit der IVtrkitnj 4ei AWimf/. ThiJ u a 

diKcult fiBssage to truxdAtc, nud ] am HOI qoite niTc what 

'AtaunR jU. He teenu to luve in liii mjod bdth the idnJ eitdvtpfaere of 
;; eom^iilicm and the of a pvr»iul »iylc. 
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an Lnliiiptfly of reflecttnJ points wfliicb fjoss into one another, 
and ate so fine and evanescent in their gradations, so full of 
vital cohesion that the medlnm here seems already to have 
entered that of musical sotuiA Froin the point of view of 
modeling the niastejy of chiaroscuro is part of this magtc 
result, an aspect of the art in which among the Italians 
Leonardo da Vinci and, above alh Correggio were EUpieme, 
Uliile introducing the very deepest shadow, the transparency 
of this is not only preserved, but is carried through Imper¬ 
ceptible gradations to the most brilliant light- By this 
means roundness in the moulding of form b completer 
there is no harshm^ss of line or limit, but all is equable 
transition. Light and shadow are not here merely in their 
immediate effect os such, but gleam through one another 
much as a spiritual force La operative through an extern^ 
shell It is just an effect like this we find in the oitisdc 
treatment of colour, and the Dutch were no less tltaii 
others consummate masters of this. By virtue of this 
ideoLiiy, this mutual reSation between the parts, this inter- 
fusion of reflections and colour acimillations, this alternation 
and evatiescenoe of transitional tones, a breath of soul and 
vitality h throughout communicated in the brifliancy'V 
depth, the mild and juicy illumination of colour. It is this 
which gives us the nmgtc effect of a mastej^iece of colour; 
it is the unique gift of the genius of the ardstwho is himself 
the magidan. 

(yy) And this brings us to the la^t point we have to dis¬ 
cuss on this part of our subject. 

We started with the iintar wc passed on then 

to and concluded with prst considenhg 

light and shade in Its relaticn to modelling, and, 

^icwing it as colour simply, or more accurately, as the 
mutual relation betw^n degrees of brightness and darkness 
in colours, regarding it, moreover, in its aspects of harmony, 
atmospheric perspective, flesh-colour and magical cflecu 
We have now to consider more directly' the ertatwt impuUt 
of the artist in brir^ing about such colour efiecta. 

The ordinary view is that the art of paintit)g follows 

^ Hegel 1ia'« iheady RlnEed the efTecCi conudefed to the urtisl’i per- 
■utijility. He oow eflaearecn to etamlne note closely what ii imptied* 
!□ the TclAlion. 
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definue niles m hs results. This is, however, only 

tnio of the lincax perepcclive, being as it ts a wholly gen- 
metncal BCienoej and eren in this case rules must noL 
obtrude themselves in thdr abstract stringency, if we are to 
preserve all tJjat esseriiliany contributes to our art, And,, in 
the iHjcond place, we shall find that artistic drawing aocom:- 
modates lUelf even less readily than perspective to universal 
rules, hut least of all is this true of colouring. Sense of 
colour ought to be an arthde instinct or quality, should be 
34 much a Unique way of looking at and composing caisling 
tonca of colour,, as it should be an essential Mp(!Ct of 
creative power and invendon. On account of this persemal 
equation in the production of colour, the way, that is, the 
vtist looks at and is active in the making of his world,^ the 
iounei^e variety which we find in different modes of treats 
ing, ji is DO mere caprice and favourite mannurisiit of colour^ 
[ng, which ts absent from the (acts t/tr^/nt rtn/ftra, hut lies 
in the nature ol the case, Goethe supplies us tvith an ex- 
aniple of persona] esjJcrieiioe which, as confided in his 
" Dichtung und Wahrlidi/" iilufitrates what I meant " As 1 
returned to my cobhleds liQu»e [he liad just visited the 
Dresden Gailury] once more to take lunch 1 could scarce 
trust the evidence of my eyes, 1 believed myself to see 
before me a picture of V*an Ostade/ so complete it was, thaj. 
you might have hung it there and then in the Gallery. 
Composition of subject-matter, light, shadow, brown lone of 
the whole, all tlmt i$ admirable in this artistes pictures 1 saw 
nctiu^lly before me. It was the first time that 1 was awarti, 
to such a high degrra of the power which I subsequently 
exerdsed with intention, the power of seeing; that is, ^ith 
the eyes of the particular artiit, to whose w orks I liad just 
happuurcd to devote eitccplional attention. This fadlity 
aiTordi^ me great enjaymentf but also increased thu desire 
from time to dme to persevere in the c.rerci 3 e of a talent 
which Nature seemed ungractoua enough to disallow me+" ^ 
This yaiiety m the mannef of colouring is esceptEonolly 
conspicuous in the painting of human llesb, quite apart 
frcjm EsJl modifications rendered necessary by the mode of 

^ Alirncn T&[o^r6it> • 

* lie [Qoni paiuLlctj;, of ceruiij;. JJe nc^'ci puud bcjiwd Lbc at^ce of 
the avi;i?4je tuBiteur. 
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llghthig^ aget sei, siliittlion» and the like cflnsiderattons. 
And for the testr whether the subject depicted be daily tire, 
outside or within the interior of private hQU5S5j taverna, 
churchcAj or other hnUdings, or it l>e that of Nature’s land¬ 
scape, with its wealth of objects and colour, which finds 
more or Icsg accurate reflection in the in^sonaJ essay of any 
[tatticukr painter, the result cannot huJ to jHuitratc thia 
varied play of form and colour effect,' which will infallibly 
appear, due as it is to the manner in which ^ch qocn- 
prehends, reproduces, and creates his own work aocordmg 
to his own ootlook, ejcpericnce and imagiiiativc powere, 

(f) VVe have hitherto^, in discussioj^ the several points of 
view which are given eETect to in the art of painting, referred, 
firstiyi to its content, and to the sensuous medium 

in which such content can be built up, Wc have iti concltt- 
Bion to dehne the mode under which the artigi is bound to 
conceive and execute Iris content as a painter and under the 
conditJDna of hb panicuiar medium, VVe will divide the vety 
considcmble matter which such an investigation implies in 
the following manner: 

^/W/, wt have to deal with the mejrc^/frm/disdncdojis 
in forms of which it will be necessary to classify 

and follow in thtir progressive advance to richer marufesU- 
tions of life, 

SetQHdfy^ we shall have to direct atteoiioo to the m&rc 
definite aspects, which, within these general types of concep¬ 
tion, are mote directly tEferable to genuine pictorml cotnp^isi- 
Uiat is, the artistic motives apparait in the particuliir 
situation and manner of grouping selected. 

Lastlyi we propose to review rapidly the mode of ihar- 
iicitrixaiion^ which results from dlstuiciions of subject-matLt-r 
no less than modes of conception. 

(«) With respect to the most getierafly prevalUng tuodei 
of artistic conception,* we shall find these are in some 
measure due to the content which has to be depicted, and 
in part ane rererable to the course of the art’s evolution, 

3 Spiil fftt The pby af jippeuMtee, thm b, u u ilrikcM <^a 

cutures. * 

' Heic th< af ajeuiil c&nctptiqn iiul 

ATitttjc campcAldcn teem ta be eombjued. Itui >f^l ik ntber ia 
hU OK: of ihcm. 


which d<K3 not from the first to ekhomte all that is 
apparent in aiiy ^hject^ but rather through a variety of 
and transitions id:^c 5 itself fully tnistrt^ss of Life and 
its manifestations. 

(oa) The first position which the art of painting is able to 
secure still betrays its origin from scalptme and architec¬ 
ture: in ihe rntfK ffsittie of its conception it is sliU in close 
association with these arts. And this will pro-enunently be 
the case where the artist restricts himself to individual 
figutp^ which he does not place before us in the vital con¬ 
nections of an essentially concrete situation], but in Ute 
simple independence of its sdf-reposc. Out of the many 
sources of content which I have indicated as adapted to 
pointing) we shall find religious subjects, Christ, Itl; apostles, 
and the Like are exceptionally suit^ to such abstract treat- 
menu Such figures as these mustnecKsarily be assumed to 
posse«i sutScient significance in their isolation, to be com¬ 
plete in themselves, sjid to unfold on object sufficiently sub¬ 
stantive of adoration and love. Belonging to this type, 
particularly in early art, we meet with examples of Christ or 
his saints Rotated without definite situation and environ- 
ment,. If we do find the latter it mainly consists in architect¬ 
ural embellishments, particularly Gothic; this is frequently 
the case in early 1-lemish or upper German art.’ In this 
lulatinn to architecture, among (lie columns and archc; 9 , of 
which such figures as the twelve apostles mid others are 
frequently composedt painting does not as yet attain to the 
life-like actuality of its later development, and we find that 
cvCT the figures still retain in some measure a character 
which inclines to the statuesque, or to some cKtent do not 
move beyond such a general type as we find indicated in its 
fundamentals by Byzantine painting. For iisolated figures of 
this character) devoid of any background or only retaining 
a purely architectonic outEne, a more severe simplicity of 
colour, and a more emphatic brilliancy, is as it should be. 
The oldest school of painters have consequently employed 
a single-ttrfled groui^d of gold instead of a rich tLatuial land- 
scape, a ground which the colours of drapery' have to con¬ 
front, and to which they are compelled to adapt thcnis^^lves; 

’ hu douhlku AlbrrchE Ltut«r yet eaiUcr Germ^ irt ju 

his niina. 
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th(is>e arc consequently more deciave and gUiring than the 
colours enip]o)'cd in the p<!riL>ds of Art's finest bloontj just 
as we find OS a rule that simple v\v{d colour such ^ 
blue, and the rest are most pleasing to uncultivated people- 

To this earliest type of conception it is ihfn for the most 
part the tniraclc-working pictures belong* To such as to 
something stupendous man is merely placed in a relation of 
stupidilfT from which the aspect of their artistic^ merit 
vanishes, so that they are not brought near^ to his conj 
sdous life in frjendJjr guise in accordance with their vital 
humanity and beauty, and Uie very pictures which are mMt 
revered in a religious sense are from an artistic standpoint 
the most execrable. 

If, however^ isolated figures of this type do not supply an 
object for devotion or interest as being already complete 
and independent personality, thdr execution, Garricd out as 
it La in consonance with the principle of statuesque concep¬ 
tion, has no meaning at alL Portraits, for example, art of 
interest to relatives who know the min thus portrayed and 
his Individuality. But where the pcrtormgp thus depicted 
arc forgotten or unknown the sympatbj; whidi is esdted by 
their portraiture in a given action or sitiution, wliich giv« 
definite content to i pirticular character, is of a wholly dif¬ 
ferent kind to that which we find in the entirely simple type 
of conception above referred TO. Really great portraits, 
when they htte us io, the fullest wealth of life all the means 
of art can display, possess in this wealth itself the power to 
stand forth from and step out of their frames* in looking 
at the portraits of \’iin Dyck, for example, more particularly 
when the pose of the figure is not wholly full face, but 
slightly turned away, the frame has struck me like the door 
of the world, which the man before me enters* M^Tien conse¬ 
quently individuals do not possess, as saints, angels and the 
like do, a cbarncter'u!atioii which is in itself sufficiently com* 
pletc and acknowledged, and are only interesting by virtue of 
thti definite character of a given atuatiotj, some single cir* 
cumstance or particular action, it is not suitable to present 
them as independent figures. As an example of this ,the last 
work of Kiigelchen in Dresden was a composition ofl ft^ 
heads, half figures, namely, Christ, John the Evangelist, 
John the Baptist, and tht: Prodigal Son. So far as Christ 
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and John the Evangelist are concerned I foiind the concep¬ 
tion quite appropriate. But in the case of the Baptist, and 
in K'cry resp^ tn that of the Prodigal Son, I fai!^ to con¬ 
nect with them the authentic character which could justify 
n treatEuent of them as half-length portraits. In such cases 
it is essential to place the hgtires in a condition of action or 
incident, or at least to sho\v them in situafions, by means of 
which, in vital association with cstemal environment, they 
can assert the individuality which marts an essentially ex¬ 
clusive whole. The head of the Prodiga] Son in the above 
picture expresses no doubt, very finely too^ pain, jirofound 
repentance and remorse, but the only indication we have 
given us that this is the repentance of the Prodigal Son is a 
very diminutive herd of swine in the foreground. Instead 
of a symbolical reference of this kind we ought to sec him 
among his swine, or at least in eonie other scene of his life, 
'rhe Prodigal Son, in short, docs not possess for us any 
further gcneial characteriiation complete as such in out 
minds and only exists, in so far as he is not purely allegotical, 
in the well-known scenes of Bibhcal namtivc. He should be 
depicted to us as leaving bis father's house, or In bis misery, 
his repentance and return, fhat is, in the concret e facts of the 
tale. Those swine put in Ihe forrground do not cany us much 
further than a label ivith *^'rhe Prodigal Son'' written on it. 

(ifti) And generally it is obvious that |)diiting, for the 
reason that its function Is to accept as its content the wealth 
of souMiifc in all its detail, is, to a yet greater extent than 
sculpture, unable to rest satisfied with that repose on itself 
whiri is without defined situation and the conception of a 
character taken by itself and alone simply. It is bound to 
make the eTort to exhibit such self-subsistency and its con¬ 
tent in specific situation, variety, and dEstincdoncf character 
viewed in their mutual relations and in association with ihcfr 
environment. It is, in fact, Just this dc|,Arliire from purely 
ecl^tic and traditional types, firoirt the architectonic com¬ 
position of^giircs and the statuesque mode of conception; 
it is just this liberation ftom all that b devoid of movement 
and action, this striving after a living human expression, a 
charatterislic individualjty; it is this investment of a cortieni 
with all the detail of the ideal and external condition that 
^fleets it which constitutes the advance of the art, In virtue 
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or which h Becttres own qntquc poinl of virv, Con* 
S4!qucntly to painting as to no other plastic art is it not 
merely permittjcdj but U is even Teqiilred from it, that it 
should unfold dramatic rcaliationt and by the composition 
of its figures display theit activity in a distinctly eoiphasi^ed 

situation. ^ 

(yy) And, in the t/urJ place, closely conneett^ with this 
absorption tn. the complete wealtli of existing life and the 
dramatic movement of dreumstance and character, we are 
aware of the importance which is increasingly attached, both 
in conception and execution, to the individuality and the 
vital weal tit of the colour aspect of all objects, in so far as 
in painting we attain to the supremest effects of vital truth 
which are capable of being expressed purely by colour. 

This magical result of appearance can, however, be earned 
to such a pitch, that in contrast to it the exhibition of con¬ 
tent becomes a matter of indifference, and painting tends to 
pass O'ver, in the mere charm and perfume of its colour 
tones, and the contrast, fusion, and play of thdr harmonies, 
into the art of music, precisely as sculpture, in the elabora¬ 
tion of its rdiefo, tends to associate itself with painting. ^ 
’i^'hat wc have in the first inslance now to jass in 
review are the paiticnlar lines' that pictorial cj>mJ^si/ioH is 
constrained to adhere to in Us productions when presenting 
to us a definite situation and the more immediate motives 
referable to it by virtue of the way it concentrates and groups 
together various figures and natural objects in one Belf-ex* 
elusive whole* 

(o.ci) WTiat is of fundamental and pre-eminent importance 
here is the happy selection of a situation adapted to the arL 

In ibis respr^ the imaginative powers of the painter 
possess on immeasurable bcld to select from, a field whose 
limits extend from the simplest situation* of an object in- 
aignificint in itself, such as a wreath of flowers, or a wine¬ 
glass composed with plates, brea^ ar«J certain fru1t% to rich 
composiiions of important public events, polhjeal actions, 
coronation fetes, battles, or even the Last Judgment, in which 

I pit itttJtifrttH The l)nc». 'Of iu ilrfiriJic 

lion.' 

* I adopt gcQieiic tnm. But lie iboiiai bct« SiEtlc mote iKiicif 

or compaMitim. 
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God The Fnitier, Qirislj hlSf apoitlcs, the heavtiily legioniH 
nay, our entire hutnanky, and catfth, heaven, and hell are 
brought together. And here a closer inspection will show ua 
that we must dearly distinguish what is truly pktorial on 
the one hand from that which is sculpturesque, and on the 
other froiu what is poetical in the sense that it is only 
poetry that cnn fully expresa it. 

The essential di^erence between a pidaFta! and tctitp- 
htrtjqut situation consists, as we have dteady seen, in this, 
that the main function of sculpture is to place before us that 
which is sclf-subsUtent in its tranquillity, without conflict 
under conditions that do not affect it^ in which distinctrirts 
of denniuon is not the main demand, it is only in the relief 
liiat it really begins to approach a group composition, orrd an 
epic eicpanse of figu^res begins to reprsent actions involving 
motion, and which imply collision of opposing forces. 1 he 
art of painting, on the contrary, only thoroughly takes up 
Its pro^r task, when it moves away from figures composed 
independcnlly of their more conctete relations^ moves away 
from a situation that is deficient in its elaboration, in order 
that It may thus pass into the sphere of Jiving movement, 
“human conditions, passions, confiicts, acdona in persistent 
aasodation wltii extEmal environment, and even in its corn- 
position of natural landscape ia able to retain firmly this 
definite structure of a given situation and its most lifelike 
fndivi duality. It was for this reason that from the first W'e 
• maintained that painting was called upon to clfecl the ex¬ 
position of cliamctcr, soul, and ideal qualities, not in the 
W'ay that this spiritual world enables us to recognize it directly 
in its external shape, but in the way it evolves aiad expresses 
its actual suUnEance by means of ih^ff&ns. 

And the truth we have just ruenrioned is that which 
brings painting into closer relation with /nv/ry. Uoth am 
have in this respect an advantage,^ and from another point 
of view, also a disadvantage. Painting ts unable to give us 
ihc development of a situation, event, or action, ots poetry 
or music, tSat is to say, in a strips of changes; it can only 
embodjione moment of time. A simple reflection h de- 
ducible from this, namely, that we must in this Otie moment 

'■ Aft between the art of pointing ami ihme '^t jweUT ami anKlc. 
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have placc^ before ui ihe substance of the situation or 
a^on in its entirety, the very bloom of it; consequently, 
that moment should be selected in which all that preceded 
and followed it is concentrated in one point. In the case 
^a battle, for example, this moment will be that of victory. 
The conflict is still apfurent, but its decisive conclusion is 
equally ^ 'fhe artist is able, therefore, to retain as it were 
the nniduc of the Past, which, in the very act of withdrawal 
and disappearance, still asserts itself in the Present, and 
furthermore can suggest what has yet to be es-oh-ed as the 
immediate result of a gi%*en situation. I cannot, however. 
h«e enlarge fu^cr on this bead. The painter, howeser; 
i^elher with this disadvantage as .against the poet, is to 
this extent advanced in that he can bring the precise 
scene betorc our irision in all the appearance of its reality, 
can dt^ict It perfccUy in all iu detail •* I// pUtumpeJis 
a favountc saying which is particularly 
and p^naciou^y advanced by theorists, and is no doubt 
• actually accepted and exemplified by narrative poetry in its 
d^^onsof the seasons, its flowers, and its landscapes, 
Uetailcd transcription of such objects and situations is 
however, nc^ only a very dry and tedious aflair, and indeed," 
w far from being exhaustive, alwap leaves something more 
to My. It IS, further, contrasted with painUng, only a con¬ 
fusing r^ull, bemuse it is forced to present os a successive 
Knes of ideas what punting sets before our vision once and 
for all, so that we constantly tend to forget what has gone 

»t 

^ould tw held in essential relation with that which follows, 
inasmuch as under the spatial condition it is in fact a part 
of it^nd only w significant in this association and this 

etck^rSn^ftf #5 **» in this contemporaneous 

cxposiuon of ^laiJ that the painter can restore that which 

h/(SK p“' '"o 

TJerc is, however, another respect in which painUne 
yields place to poetry and music, andihal is fn itTlyrical 
qu^iiy. The art of poctT>- can not only develop emotion 
flm(| ideas generally as such respectively, but Mho in S 
transitions, movement, and increased intensity. In rcpect 
to concentrated intensity this is yet more the lise in mT^ 
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which Is essentially coturemed with soul-movement. To 
represent this painting has nothing beyond the expression 
of face and pose; and if it does exclusively direct its effort 
to what is actudly Ijirtcal, it misconceives the means at 
hand. However much the soul’s passion may be expressed 
in the play of the countenance or bodily movement^ such 
expression should not be directly referable to emotion as 
suchy but to emotions in so (ar as they are present, with a 
dtfinitt mode of egression, in an event or action. The 
fact that it reveals ideality in external form therefore does 
not connote the abstract meaning that it mokes the nature 
of the soul visible by means of physiognomy and form, 
under the mode of which it expresses souMife; it is rather 
just the individual situation of an action, passion in some 
specific outburst thereof, by means of which the emotion is 
unfolded and recognixed. When, therefore, it is attempted 
to interpret the poetical quality of pointing under the as* 
sumption that it should express the soul’s emotion directly, 
without a motive and action more near to it in faurial ex¬ 
pression and pose, all that wc do in such a case is to throw 
the art back upon an abstraction, which its effort should 
*prcciscly strive to be rid of; we a&k of it, in short, that it 
shouldmaster the pK*culiar and just contribution of poetry; 
and if it attempts to do this the result will be a barren and 
stale one. 

1 particularlv insist on this point because in the exhibition 
of art we had here last year (183S) several pictures from the 
so-called Diisscldorf school have received much attention, 
the painters of which, while displaying in their work con¬ 
siderable knowledge and technical ability, have laid almost 
exclusive stress on this ideal aspect, on material that is only 
capable of adequate presentment in poetry. The content, 
for the most part borrowed from poems of Goethe or from 
Shakespeare, Ariosto, and Tasso, may be generally indicated 
as the ideal emotion of Love. As a rule the most capable 
of these pictures set before us a pair of lovers, Romeo and 
Juliet, for dbmple, or Rinaldo and .Amiida, without any 
further s^uation, so that these couples have nothing more 
to do ami express except the fact that they arc in love wjth 
each other, in other words, they share a mutual attraction, 
gttre on each other as lovers, and as lovers look yet again. 
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Natuully in such a ca.->e the main expression must be con¬ 
centrated in the mouth and eyes; and we may add that our 
Rinaldo has been so placed relatively to his spider 1 ^ that 
he looks very much as thou^ he did not know what to do 
with them. They arc extensions which ore entirely without 
meaning. Sculpture, as we have seen, dispenses with the 
glance of eye, the soul-flash; painting on the other hand, 
seizes on this potent means of expression; but it must not t 
focus c>'erything at this one point, it should not make the \ 
fire or the refluent languor and yearning of the eye or soft i 
friendliness of lips the soul and centre of expression without | 
any other motives. Equally defective was the fisherman of 
Hiibner, the theme of which was borrowed from that famous 
poem of Goethe, which depicts with such wonderful depth 
and charm of feeling the indefinite yearning for the repose, 
cooing and purity of water. The naked usher lad, who in 
this picture is being drawn into the water, has, just as Utc 
pule figures in the other pictures have, a very prosaic look¬ 
ing face, such os we could not imagine, if ^e features were 
in repose, to be capable of profound or beautiful emotions. 

And, as a rule, we cannot assert of these figures, whether male 
or female, that they are beautiful in a healthy sense; they,* 
on the contrary, merely betray the nervous excitement, weak- 
ne^ and disease of Love and emotional life generally, 
which people have no business to repeat and which we 
would willingly, whether in life or An, ^ spared. To the 
same class of conception belongs the way that Schadow, 
the master of this s^ool, has depicted Goethe's Mignon. 

The character of Mignon is wholly poetical. WTut makes 
her interesting is her Past, the seventy of her destiny as it 
aflccls both her inward and outward life, the conflict of her 
Italian, wholly excited passion in a soul which is still ob¬ 
scure to itself, which can neither decide upon a course of 
action or object, and which, being this mptcry to itself, 
merges itself in such and yet can do itself no good. It is 
this self-expression wholly divided in itself and yet retiring 
into itself, and only letting us see its confusibn in isolated 
and unrelated eruptions, which creates the awful ipterest we 
captioi fail to experience in her. Such a network of orontra- 
dictions wc may no doubt imagine in our minds, but the 
art of painting is wholly unable to present it to us, as 
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Schadow has attempted to do, simply by means of Mignon's 
form and physiognomy, without defining further any silua* 
tion or action. We may, therefore, assert generally that the 
above-menUoned pictures are conceived without any real in¬ 
sight for situations, motives, and expression. It is, in short, 
an inseparable condition of genuine artistic representa¬ 
tions of painting that the entire subject-matter should be 
grasped with imaginative power, should be made visible 
to us in figurative form, which b expressed and manifests 
its ideal quality through a series of feeling, that is, through 
an action, which is of such significance to the emotion, 
that each and cver>'thing in the work of art appears to be 
entirely appropriated by the imagination to express the 
content select^. The old Italian painters have to a con¬ 
spicuous degree, no less than their modem fraternity, de¬ 
picted love-scenes, and in part borrowed the material from 
poetry; but they have known how to clothe the same with 
imagination and delight Cupid and Psyche, Cupid imd 
Venus, Pluto’s rape of Proserpine, the rape of the Sabine 
women, such and other similar subjects the old masters de¬ 
picted in lifelike and definite situations, in scenes properly 
motived and not merely as simple emotion conceived with¬ 
out inuiginative grasp, without action. They have also 
borrowed love scenes from the Old Testament We may 
find an example in the Dresden Gallery, a picture of 
Giorgione, in which Jacob, after his long journey, greets 
Rachel, presses her hand and kisses her; in the distance 
there stand a pair of youths by a spring, busily engaged in 
watering their herds, which are feeding, a large number of 
them, in the dale. Another picture presents to us Isaac and 
Rebecca. Rebecca give Abraham^s carls water to--drink 
and is recognued in doing so. In the same way scenes are 
taken from Ariosto; wc have Medor, for example, writing 
the name of Angelica on the edge of a ^ring. \Mien, ^cre- 
fore, people nowadays refer to poetry in painting, this can 
only mean, as already insisted, that we must grasp a subject 
imaginatively smd sufier emotions to unfold ihemMlves in 
action; it .excludes the idea of securing feeling simply as 
such or«cndcavouring thus to express it.^ Even poetry, whi^h 
is capable of expressing emotion in its ideal or spiritual 
substance, is unfolded in ideas, images, and descriptions. 
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If this art wjis content to abide by a mere love thee," 
repeated eternally, oa its entire expr&saion^ such a coiisimi- 
mation no doubts might prove highly agreeable to those 
roasters who have talked so much abcml the poetry of 
poett)% hut it would be the blankest prose fot oil tbaU For 
art generally in its relation to emotion consists in the appre¬ 
hension and enjoyment of the same by means of the im agin- 
atton, which in poeti^ displays passion in its conceptions, 
and satisfies us in their expression, whether that expression 
be lyricah or conveyed in epical events, or dramatic action. 
Afi a presenltnent of the inward life of soul, however, in 
painting the mouth, eye, and pose, do not alone suffice; we 
must liavB the total objective reallmlon in its concrielcncss 
to make valid and vouch for such ideality. 

The main things then, in a pictun: is that It present to us 
a situation, the scene of some action. And closely associated 
with this we have the primary law of In this 

respect religious subjects possess the supreme advantage, 
that they am univcisally known. The annunciation of the 
angel, the adoration of the shepherds or of tlie three kings, 
the repo&e in the flight to Egypt, the crucifixion, butiiy, 
resurrection, no less than the legends of the saints, wore 
well known subjects with the public, for whom such pictures 
were pointed, albeit to our own generation the stories of the 
martyrs are removed to some distaiic& For a particular 
chur^, for example, it was mainly the biography of Its 
patrons or its guaitlian saints which was Tcprn&cntcd. flon- 
sequently it was not always the pintexs ihemficlves who 
selected such Eubjects; particular circumstances rendered 
such selection inevitable for particular altat^, chapels, and 
cloisters, so that the place where they nre exhibited tn itself 
contributes to their elucidation. And this is, in part, rtcccs- 
SOT)', for in painting we do not find speech, wor^ and 
names, by whtcli interjudalion of poetry may be materially 
assisted to say nothing of nil its other means. And in the 
same way in a royal residence, council-hall, of poiliamcnt- 
buiiding, scents of great ev^ents, important eituations taken 
from the history of the state, city, and building in which 
t^cy are found are there, and receive a just recognition in 
the place for which they were originally painted- It is 
hardly likely, for instance, that in painting a picture for one 
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cf our palaces an arttsi would select a subject !x>rn>wecl 
from English nr Chinese htslaTy* or from Lhe life of King 
,\fithndates. It is otherwise in picture galJenes> where we 
ha^e all kinds of subjects brought logether that we could 
wish to buy or possess as examples of fine works of art* In 
such a ca5e» of course^ the pet^iar relation of any picture to 
a defitutc locale^ no less than its inteUigibiJity^ so far as it U 
thereby promoted, disappears. The same thing is true of 
the private collection, '^e collector brings together just 
what be can get; the principle is that of a public gallctyi 
and his love of art or caprice may extend in other direc-' 
lions* 

Allegorical pictures are far inferior to those of historicid 
content io the matter of intelligibiUty; they are, moreover, 
for the reason that the ideal vituitj'and omphLatic character^ 
izaiion of the figures must in great measure pass out of 
them, indefinite, and not luotive to cnlhbsiasm. Land' 
scapes and situations borrowed from the reality of daily life, 
are, on the contrary, no less dear in their substantial 
import than, in respect to their charactErization, dramatic 
varieiy* movement and wealth of existence, they supply a 
highly favourable opportunity for inventive power and ex- 
ecutive ability. 

To render the dubnud situaiion of a |uctiiirc intellig¬ 
ible, in so far as the artist rs called upon eo do this, the 
mere fact of its. local place of exposition and a general 
knowledge of its subject will not suffice:. As a general rule, 
these are purely external relations, under which the work as 
a work of art is less alTectcd. The main point of real im- 
ptoitunce consists, on the contrary, in this that the artist be 
sufficiently endowed in atitsttc sense and genetal talent EO 
bring into prominence and give form to the varied motives, 
whit^ such a situation contains, with all the bounty of In^ 
ventiom Every action, in whidi the ideal world is tndni- 
fested in that which is cxtental, possesses immediate modes of 
expression, sensuous results and rcloitions, which, in so far 
as they are aetilally the acdvidoi of spirit, betray and reflect 
its emotiot^ and consequently esn be utilix^ with the 
greatest ltd vantage as motives which contribute to the in^ 
telligihiHty of the work no less than its individual character. 
It is, lor example,a frequent criticism of thcl’ranstigumdon 
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picture oF Raphael, tbai the composition is cut up into two 
unrduted parts; and this Trcua an aijedivt standpoint is the 
case. W'e have the trajisfiguration on the hill and the 
incident of the possessed child in the fort^roumL From on 
ideal ^ point of view^ however, an association of Eupreme 
significance is undoubtedly present,^ For, on the one haudj 
the seinsuoiis tiansfigunition of Christ is just this very 
exaltation of himsdf above the earth and his removal from 
his disciples, a removal which as such separation ought to 
be made v^isiblcj, and from a further point of view the 
majesty of Christ is in this, on actual and particular case, to 
the highest degree Emphasized by the fact that the disciples 
are unable to buhl the possessed child without the assistance 
of their Master. In this instance, therefore, this twofold 
action is throughout motived, and the association is en¬ 
forced before our eyes, both in its external and ideal ospe^ 
by the incident that a disciple espressly points to Christ 
who is removed fron^ them, and in doing so suggests the 
profoiinder truth of the Son of God to be at the same time 
on Earth, in accordance with the truth of that saying, “If 
two arc gathered together in my name J am in the midst of 
them " I will give yet another illustration. Goethe on Grie 
occasion gave os a subject for a prize exhibition the repte- 
{^entation of Achilles in female garments at the coming of 
CMy'sseua. In one drawing AchiUes glances at the helmet 
of the armed hero, his heart fires up at the sight, and in 
consequence of iHs emotion the pearl necklace is broken 
which he wcorfl round the neck- A lad seeks for and nicks 
up the pieces from the ground. Such is an example of 
admirable motive. 

Moreover, the artist finds he has to a more or less extent 
large spaces to fill in; he requires landscape as backgrciund, 
lighting, architectonic suTroundiDg, and he has to introduce 
incidental figures and objects and so forth. All this materia! 
he should apply, in so far as It can be so adapted, as 
motives in the situation, and bring this external matter into 
uiuty with his subject in sucli a way thaf it is no iemger 
insignificant. Two princes or patriarchs shakf hands. If 

* ' We may uy tbe i^thc thiBg of TiutoteFi ^at Gctden 

Calf pkturc. But the ^jeclion to the campoutioo. 3.3. h waric of zrt 
rfmaim mare ilua k the with RapbXEl^a picluEc. 
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this b indicative of a peace treaty, and the seal upon the 
same, warriors, armed bands, and the like, preparations for 
a sacrifice to solemnize the pact, will be an obviously fitting 
environment. If such people happen to meet each other 
with a similar welcome on a journey, other motives will be 
necessary. 'Fo invent the same in a way that attaches real 
significance and individualization to the action, this it is 
which more than an>thing else will test the artistic insight 
of the painter so far as this aspect of his work is concerned. 
And in order to promote this not a few artists have also 
attached symbolit^ relations between background and the 
main action. In the composition, for example, of the 
Adoration of the three Kings, we not unfrequently find 
the holy Infant in His cradle oencath a ruined roof, around 
Him the walls of a building (ailing in decay, and in the 
background the commencement of a cathedral. The falling 
stone-work and the rising cathedral directly suggest the 
victory of the Christian church over paganism.' In the same 
way we find, not unfrequently, in pictures, more especially 
of the Van Eyck school, which depict the greeting of the 
angel Gabriel to Mary, flowering lilies like stamens. They 
Indicate the maidenhood of the mother of Cod. 

(yy) liusmuch as in the ikird place the art of painting, 
by virtue of the principle of ideal and external variety’, in 
which it is bound to give clear definition to situauons, 
events, conflicts, and actioi^ is forced to deal on its way 
with many kinds of distinction and contradiction in its sul^ 
jeet-matter, whether purely natural objects or human figures, 
and, moreover, receives the task to subdivide this composite 
content, and create of it one harmonious whole, a way of 
posing and grouping its figures artistically, becomes one of 
the most important and necessary claims made upon it. 
.Among the crowd of particular rules and definitions, how¬ 
ever, which arc applicable to this subject, what we are able 
to affirm in its most general terms can only be valid in 
quite a formal way, and 1 will merely draw attention shortly 
to a few of the main points. 

l*hc earliest mode of comporition still remains entirely 
• • 
Tbe ume thing u a duncteristic of Tmtoret’a Anaencutioo in 
Ibe S. Rocoo Scuoln And several pictures of Dtitet. 
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arcliifrttoiik, a hdmngtjneuus juxtaposition ^gure* or a 

rcffular opposition and symmetrical arrangemciiitt not racretj' 
nf the liguri^ then^selves, but also their posture and 
metTLs. We may add that at this stage thn pyrami<^_ to^ 
of grouping is much in favour, the subject is the 

CruciBsion of our Lord such shapes follow as a matter of 
coarse. Christ Is suspended on high from the ^ss, and 
at the sides we have a group of the disciples, Mary the 
mother, or saintj. In pictures of the Madonna also, m 
which htary is seated with her Child on a tais^ ihrime, and 
we find adoring apostles, minyrer and m forth, 
them on either side we have a further illustr^toit of mi5 
form* Even in the Sisline Madonna picture this mode ot 
Rtoaning is still in its fmidomentai features reigned- And, 
eenerally, it brings repose to the eye because the pyramids, 
by virtue of its apci, makes the otherwise dispersed associa¬ 
tion coherent, giving an uxternal point of unity to the 

^ Within the limits, however, of such a generally abslia^ 
sjiiimetrical compcaiioti, the pose of the figures may be 
iiurked in detail by great vividness and mdmduahty, and 
equally the general expression and niovetncrit. The ai^sf; 
while using in coaibination the means of his art, wbl have 
his seveml rilants, whereby he is able niore definitely to 
emphasire the more imponant figures as against the 
and he can In a^itioii avail himself of his scheme of Iignt- 
ipn and colour, l im way he will arrange his groups to 
arrive at tVila lesull is sufficiently obvioiu. He will not, Of 
course, place his main figurea at the sides, or place aub- 
ordinate ones in positions which art btely to attract tiie 
highest attention. And similarly he will throw the strongest 
liohi on objects which arc port of the most signlfic^t 
content, rather than leave them in shadow, and emphasire 
with such strong li^ht and the moat conspicuous tints 
objects which are iucidenial. 

In the case he adopts a method of grouping less sym- 
metriaiL and thereby mure life like, ihc ardsi will have to 
take especial pains not to mike the figures press ^oo cSosdy 

■ . *1. . ... r._ .\.M 
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on Mch other, which results in a confusion not unfrequently 
noticeable in cert^n pictures; we should not be under the 
necessity of having first to identify limbs and discover 
which belong to which, whether they be arms, legs, or other 
properties, such as drapeiy’, armour, and so forth. It will, 
on the control be wisest in the case of larger compositions, 
in the first instance no doubt, to separate the whole into 
component parts easily ascertained, but, at the same time, 
not to isolate them in dispersion entirely. And particularly 
will this be advisable where we have scenes and situations, 
which on their own account naturally tend to a broad and 
duunited efiect such as the gathering of manna in the 
wilderness, market-fairs, and similar subjects. 

On the above subject I must restrict myself here to these 
very general obscn'ations. 

^(y) Ha^’ing thus, firstly^ dealt with the general types of 
pictorial composition, and, secondly^ with a composition 
from the point of view of selection of situations, arrange¬ 
ment of motives and grouping, we will now add a few 
remarks upon the mode of chartuterization^ by means of 
•which painting is to be distinguished from sculpture and its 
ideal plastic character. 

(aa) I have several times previously taken occasion to 
remark, tliat in painting the ideal and external partimlarity 
of soul-life is admitted in its freedom, and consequently is 
not necessarily that typical beauty of individualuation which 
is inseparable from the Ideal itself, but one which b suffered 
to expand in every direction of particular appearance, by 
virtue of which wc obtain that which in modem parlance is 
called chara^ristic. Critics have generallv referred to “ the 
characteristic” thus understood os the distinctive mark of 
modem art in iu contrast to the antique; and, in the sig¬ 
nificance wc are here attaching to the term, no doubt the 
above contrast is just. According to our modem criterion 
Zeus, Apollo, Diana, and the rest arc really not characters 
at all in thisisense, although we cannot fail to admire their 
infinitely lofty, plastic, and ideal individualities. IVc al¬ 
ready find a more articulate individualization is approached 
by the Homeric Achilles, the Agamemnon and Qytemnestra 

Aeschylus,' or the Od}'sscus, Antigone, and Ismene in 
d They hare in this rupect been wdl commlcd with the chancten 
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tluj type of spiritual development nrhieli by Tford and devd 
Sophocles unfolds to a deEnitian In vhidi these figures 
subsist in Trhat appears to be coosoiuut with their substant¬ 
ive nature, so that we onn no doubt discover the present¬ 
ment of character in the antique if we are prepared to 
call such creations charaettirs. Still in Agamcmnonj AJaic, 
Odysseus, and the rest^ the individualization remains through¬ 
out of a generalized type, the character of a pnnee, of rnratic 
rage:, oF cunning in its tnore abstract determinacy. The in¬ 
dividual aspect is in. the result closely inlertwinM with the 
general conception, and the character is merged in an itir 
dividualbatlon oF ideal import. The art of painting, on the 
contrary, which does not restrain particularity within the 
limits of soch ideality, is more than luiything dse occupied 
with developing the entire variety of that aspect of par- 
ticularuation which h accidenui, so that what we have now 
set before us, instead oF those plastic ideals of gods and 
men, is /arfi^Iar viewed in ah \\ui varied appearance 
of their accidcnl^ qualities^ Consequently perfection of 
corpor^^ form, and the fully realized consononcy of the 
spiritual or ideal aspect with its free and sane existence, in, 
a word, all that in sculpture wc referred io os ideal beauty, 
b the art of painting neither make the some claim upon us, 
nor generally ore regarded as the matter of most impottonoe, 
Inasmuch as now it is the ideality of souhlife itself, and its 
manifestatiem as conscious life which forms tlie centre of 
interest. In this more ideal S|^cre that realin of Katirre is 
not 80 profoundly insistent Piety of he^ religion of soul 
coo, no less llun ethical aicnse, and activity in fact did in 
the Silenua face of Socrates, find a dwelling In a bodily form 
which, viewed on the outside ^ply, is ugly and distorted. 
No doubt in expressing ^Iriluol t^uty, the artist will avoid 
what is essentially ugly in ptcmol form, or wJH find a way 
to subdue and illumine it m iht power of the soul which 
brealis through it, but he cannot for all that entirely dis¬ 
pense with Iciness.’ For the content of painting, as wo 

□r Eyraidn La ihe plajf of An^o^^IVcS whkh partlfT nlarl y 
live difleraite beLween the Iwnok tjrpe et AeuLhyltu ood tWrcatuin of 
£iinpiJe»t of AriilophaiLa,^' tcit nod tr^n&latjoa of 

It. B. Rogtrt: see Inn^, pp. xix, ihr- 

' M lovdineSA iUtrcBlmenl by HcetJ, mc rnurcgtior Bouneuera 
” Huloiy « Aciihelik,” i55' ana jcivmily pp, 433-4^, , 
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have above depiejirf it at length, includes irithin itself an 
as|wti for which ii ta preciselj* tbe abnortnal and dblorted 
imits of hunmi figures pind physiognoaijf which are most 
able to expfKS. This is no other Ihan the sphere of wtuu is 
bad and evil, which in religions subjects wc find mainly 
repres4!iitcd by the common soldiers, who take a part in 
the passion of Christ, or by the sinners and devils in hell, 
hlichdfl^elo was pre-eminent m his delincaliDn of devils. 
In his imaginative realisation, Chough we find he passes 
t^ond the apJe of ordinary human life, yet at the same 
liine an affinity with it is retained. However much nol- 
iriihsta tiding the impersonations which painting sets before 
us necessarily disclose an ssentially complete whole of 
chanictenstic Fealuatiou, we will not go so far as to main¬ 
tain that we cannot find in them an analogue of that which 
we ri^er to as the tdi^ in the most plastic type ol art,' In 
religious subjects, no doubts the feature of all importance us 
that of pure Love. This is cxccptionhUy so in the ngy of 
the Virgin mother, whose entire life reposes in this love; it 
is mote or less the same thing with the women who ac¬ 
company the h^ter, and with John, the diiiciple of Lave. 
In the eipression of this we may also find ^e sensuous 
beauty of forens associated, as is the case with Raphaers 
conceptions. Sneh a close alfinity must not, however, assort 
itsdf merely as formal beaut) , but must be spiritually made 
vital through the most mtimate expression of soul-lire^ and 
thereby transfigured j and this spiritual penelrntion must 
i^e itself felt as the real object and content. The concep¬ 
tion, too, of beauty, has its opportunity m the stories of 
Christas childhood and those of John the BaptisL In the 
case of the other bistodcal person^ whether apostles, saints, 
disciples, or wise men of anbe^uity, this expression of an 
emphaaized inl^ity of souMifo is rather simply an affair 
of parUcdlar critical situation^ apart from which they are 
mainly placed before us as lErdependent charaettrts of the 
actual world of experience, endowed with force and tedur- 
aticfr of coutagt?, faith ajid action, so that what most deter¬ 
mines the gist of their characters in all its vmiety is an 
earnest and worthy manliness. They are not ideals of godS) 
but entirely indivMiialued human ideals; not simply men, 

' Tb«* i* Kulpturf. olh h im 
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as they ought to b<-, but human ideals,* as they actu^y arc 
in a certain place, to which neither particulw definition of 
character is wanting, nor yet a real association between 
such particularity and the unis'ersal type which complelw 
them. Michelangelo, Raphael and Leonardo da Vinci, in 
his famous Last Supper, have supplied example of this type, 
in the composition of which we find an entirely different 
quality of worth, majesty and nobility present than in those 
presented by other painters.* This is precisely the point at 
which painting meets on the same ground with the ancients, 
without, however, sacrificing the character of its own pro¬ 
vince. ... 

Inasmuch, moreover, as the art of pointing, to the 
fullest extent among the plastic arts, acknowledges the claim 
of the specific form, and the individualized characterization 
to assert itself, so above all wc find here the transition to 
real /vrfraiiurt. We should ^ therefore wholly in the 
wrong if wc condemned portrait painting as incompatible 
with the lofty aims of art. Who ind«d c<wld desire to lose 
the great number of excellent portraits painted by the great 
masters? Who is not, quite apart from the artistic merits^of 
such works, curious to have definitely substantiated to their 
t^on this actual counterfeit of the idea of famous person¬ 
alities, their genius, and their exploits, which they may 
have otherwise had to accept from history. For even the 
greatest and most highly placed man was, or is, a veritable 
individual, and wc desire to sec in visible shape this indind- 
uality, and the spiritual impression of it in all its most actu^ 
and vital characteristics. But apart from objects, which lie 
outside the purview of art, wc may as^t in a real sense, 
that the advances in painting from its imperfect essays con¬ 
sist in nothing so much os this very elaboration of the por¬ 
trait. It was, in the first instance, the pious and devotional 
sense which brought into prominence the ideal life of soul. 
A yet finer art added new life to this sense by adding to its 
product reality of expression and individual ^existence; and 
with this profounder penetration into external fact the in- 

' An klenl with H<gcl b not oecesurily an image of fbe^tniiM], bat 
fkr toon generally the concrete realisation of life. 

■ He have added Tintoretto at lea&t. Wlwt could be more 

pertinent than hii Sages in the Palarxo Renlc in Venice. 
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«ard life cif spirit, ihe expression of whitfa wi.s iis main 
object, was also enhanced and deepened. In order, how* 
eveii that the jwrtiait should be a genuine wort of art the 
unity of the spiritual individuality must, as I have already 
stat^ be atainped upon it, and the spiritual impression of 
the diaraqteriaaiiori must be the one mainly empbtsized and 
made pronuncnL Every feature of the countenance coo- 
tribtilus to this result in a conspicuous degree, ctnd the fine 
instinct for detecting such in the artist will declare itself by 
the way in whicii he imikea visible the unique impression of 
any pcrsopality by scLting and emphasiiing precisely those 
traits, and parts in which this distinctive personal quality is 
expressed in its clearest and most vitally pregnant embodi¬ 
ment, in this respect a portrait may be very truo to Nature, 
executed with the greatest perseverance, and yet entirely 
devoid of life, while a mere ^etch,' a few outlines from the 
hand of a master, may be infinitely more vivacious and ax- 
roiting in its truth* Such a study should, however, by in¬ 
dicating the lines or features of real sign! Oconee, rcHect that 
character in its structural completeness/ if on the simplest 
sc^le, which the previous lifeless execution and insistence 
upon crude fetet gloascs over and tenders invisible- The 
most advisable course, as a rule, is to maintain a happy 
mean between such studies, and purely natural imitatton* 
'i'he masterly |)ortraits of Titian are of thb type. The im- 
prosaion such make on us is that of a complete persocialily. 

get from them on idea of spiritual vitality, such as actual 
experience is unable to supply* The effect is similar to that 
afforded by the description of great actions otid events in 
the hands of u truly artistic historian- We obtain from such 
n much loftier and vitally true picture of the facts than any 
wo could have taken from the direct evidence of our senses* 
Concrete reality is so overburdened with the phenomenal, 
that 15 incidental or accidental detail, that we frequentiy 
cannot see the forest for the trees, and often the moat im¬ 
portant fact slips by us as a thing of common Or daily occur¬ 
rence. It is the indwelling insight and genius of the writer 
which first adds the quality of greatness to events or actions, 
prcsentii^ them fully in a truly historical composition, which 

’ Applies mtllF lUidy mllliti than the Lalect cxcfCiH;^. 
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rejects what is purely extenul, and only brings into promin¬ 
ence that through which that ideal subsunce is sitally un¬ 
folded. In this way, too, the painter should place before us 
the mind ‘ and character of the impersonation by means of 
his art If success is fully attained we may affirm that a 
portrait of this quality is more to tire mark, more like the 
personality thus conceived than the real man himself is. 
Albrecht Durcr has also executed portraits of tliis character. 
With a few technical means the traits are emphasized with 
such rimplidty, definition, and digruty, that we wholly be¬ 
lieve ourselves to be facing spiritual life itself. 1 he longer 
wc look at such a picture, the more profoundly we penetrate 
into it, the more it is rm'calcd to us. It reminds one of a 
clear-cut drawing, instinct with genius, which complclcly 
gives expression to the characteristic, and^ for the rest is 
merely executive in its colour and outlines in so far as the 
same may make the characterization more intelhgiblc, ap¬ 
parent, and finished as a whole, without entering into all the 
importunate detail of the facts of natural life. In the same 
tray also Nature in her landscape p^ts leaf, branch, 
and blade to the last shadow of a line or lint. I.andic%pc 
painting, on the contrary, has no business to attempt such 
elaboration, but may only follow her subject to a prir^plc 
of treatment, in whidi the expression of the whole is in- 
vol\*cd, which emphasizes detail, but ncMertbeless docs not 
copy slavishly such particulars in all their threads, irregular¬ 
ities and so forth, assuming it is to remain essentially char¬ 
acteristic and indiridual work. In the humim face the 
drawing of Naturt is the framework of bone in its harsh 
lines, around which the softer ones are disposed imd con¬ 
tinue in various accidental details. Truly characteristic/ar- 
traitmr, however, despite all the importa^ wc may rightly 
attach to these well defined lines, consists in other traits 
indicated with equal force, the countenance in short as 
elaHrxittd iy tht cn<xHvt artist^ In this sense wc may say 

* Dt» {rittigm Simu mini Chtiraittr, He loeMis the CBtiie (piritual 

tnprodon, heart, soul, and btellicencc, with iu practical effect in 
labitantiTe character. « 

• I thinh this b implied here in Hegel's ose of the words wrarff/’/r/ 

JmrrA dm Gets/. But it may meart “ in the face as worked upon the 
son! within the ftnen f«HrajKtL" ^ 
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of th« pottnul that it not Otilf can, but lUt il to 

flatter, inasmtich as it neglects whnl pertains to Natures 
ctjntmRency, and only :iccepls that which contributes to the 
characteristic content of the individual portrayed, his moil 
unique and most intimate self. No^^adap we find li the 
fashion to give every Icind of face just a ripple of a^ smile, 
to emphasize its amiabtliLy, a %tjry qu«tionabte Eoshton im 
deed, and one hard to Testram within the litnit imposed. 
Charming, no doubti but the merely polite amiability of 
social intercourse is not a fundamental trait of any char- 
acter, and becomes in the hands of rnany artists only too 
readily the most insipid kind of sweetness. 

fyy) However compatible with portraiture the course of 
painting may be in all its modes of [iroducti-on it shou.l'i^ 
however, niake the particular featutes of the face, the smo- 
fle forms, ways of posing, grouping, and schemes of colour 
consonant with the actual situation, in which it composes 
its figures and natural objects in order to express a contenL 
For it is just this content in this particular siluation which 

should be portiayed. . i. 

Out of the infinitely diversified detail which m this com 
' nection wo might eitaniine I will only touch upon one point 
of vit£il iniporCGrnc^ It is tlisi-s thu tlrt sitiialion may cilhCf 
be on its own account a passing one, and the emotion 
nressed by it of a momentary character, so that one and the 
same indUidual could express many similar ones in addition 
and also feelings in contrast with it, or the situation aud 
emottoii Sbrikes at the very heart of a character, which 
thereby discloses its entire and most Intimate nature, Situa- 
lions and emotions of this latter type the truly moment¬ 
ous crises in choracterilation*' I n the atiiations, for csiampl^ 
in which I have already referred to the Madonn^ one finds 
nothing, however essentially comptete the individual i^ion 
of the Mather of God may be in its composihon, winch is 
not a real factor in the embracing compass of licr soul and 
character. In thisca^L*. toov the characterization is such tlmt 
It is jf^-OTidcnt that she doca not exist apart from what she 
can express in this specific circumstance. Supreme toaster? 
congeqtJ^ndy have painted the Madonna in such immortal 

' DU aakrAafitit .Vffmtitfs far dit C^JirKrtnfi^. 
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matenial sitiLiiIons or phases. Olher masters tiave still re- 
Ldnt:d in her character the expression of ordinary life other¬ 
wise espenenced and acttm]. This expression may be very 
beautirul and life-like, but this form, the like features, and 
a sitaiJat expression would he equally applicable to other in- 
lerasTS and relattons of marriage lore. We are consequently 
inclined to r^ard a figure of this tyjpe fioni yet other points 
of view than that of a Madonna, whereas Lo the supremesr 
works we are unable to make room, for any other thoughts 
but that which the situation awakens in us. It is on this 
ground that I admire so strongly the Hilary Magdalene of 
Correggio in Dresden, and it will for ever awake such 
admiration ► We have here the repentant sinner, but we 
cannot fail lo see that sinfulness is not here the point of 
serious consideration] '■ it is assumed she was esscntiiUy 
noble and could not liavc been capable of bad passions and 
actions. Hur profound and intimately sclf-ttuposcd restraint 
therefore can only be a return to that which she really Is, 
what is no momentary situation, but her entire nature. 
Throughout this entire composition, whether we look at 
form, facial expreasion, dress, pose, or environment, the 
artist has therefore not in the slightest degree laid a stress 
on those circumstances^ which might indicate sin and culpa¬ 
bility^ she has lost the consciousness of those times, and is 
entirely absorbed in her present condition, and this faith, 
this instinct, this absorption appears to be her real and 
complete character. 

Such a complete redprocily between soul-life and external 
surroundings, dcterminacy of character and situation, the 

The tjernun is, ll ib iWK a kH<mu xirnlr wElh her eIh- 

ning.'’ L am not nut that Head's vtcvr here di>ci not loui towanii iho 
•equiineatiJum he gcnfrnJiyio strongly DU|ioi<eL No doubt a clearrcOD- 
Ccpllon oj Itw M Chxrajclcr is ddntnlL, Dut it ts obvioos that 

the less Jttcai w« Ixj npon hcTEhi, the less wcighi her conversion carriei 
fram the teli^ioui point of ticw, aad the less appow* the c^t of 
the Lnierpoation of her divine Muicr. Coneg^ w» not n muter 
Ibkciy [o pcnictmte iifofouodly lulo his xub^ect^ put, on the other hiwd, 
it moat be admillei.r ihst Hegcl'B Cuoiceitfnn Ei in one aspect of it sup. 
poTted by the Gw finer Dsnceptiotn of the MegdxleM in Tintoret's wort, 
Al least thii jjreil ma.ste4: clearly ihon m ilwt in his view of Aer she 
wu alpiiifily cmutionhl, heajt wad Send in ev^ihutg whcalier far good, 
under mfioeooc, or for «id| uisdcr oppoaite directioru It is pd»ible 
t'ji undentand Hr^ei's tuLciptelatiaii as one msinly Eusthetic^ 
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[Darters of Italy have illuatniied with eaceptxonat beautj<. In 
the esaroplt: I have already Tcferred lo of KLBgclclten’s picture 
oF the Ptodiijiil Son, on the contraty, we have no doubt the 
remorse of repentance and grief espressed to the lifej but 
the artist has failed to secure the unity of the entire char- 
act&TT whlchf apart from such an aspect of it, he possessed, 
and of the actual conditions under which such was de¬ 
picted to us. If we examine quietly such fcalnreSi we can 
only find in tliem the physiognomy of any one we might 
chance to meet on the Dresden bridge or anywhere else. In 
the case of a real coalescence of character with the eapre^ 
sion of a specific situation such a tesuU would be iroposstbk; 
just as, tn true genre-painting, even where the conccnlri’' 
lion is upon the most fleeting mennents of time, the realka’ 
lion 15 too vivid to leave room for the notion that the figures 
before us could ever be utherwlse placed or could have 
received other traits or an altered l:)’pc of expression. 

These, then, are the main points we have to consider tn 
respect to the content and the artistic treatment to the 
sensuous material of painting, the surface^ that is, and 
colour^ 


j, HtsroiticAL DfiVtf.opyE.sT of pAtsttsti 

In OUT consideradon of thb section of our subject 
we are tmable to confine ourselves, as we have hitherto 
done, to a wholly general examination of the content and 
purport appropriate to painting, and the mode of configura¬ 
tion, which follows from its principle, for in so far as this, art 
is built ti]j on the poiticuLarity of characters and their situa¬ 
tion, and upon form and its pose^ colour, and so forth, we 
are compclLad to fis in our minds and dbicuss the 
rtaliiy of this art^s separate productions. No study of paint¬ 
ing is complete Umt does not take into its survey and is 
unable to enj*y and criiicjEe the pictures themselves, in 
which the aspects of it we have examined are enforced, 'I'hia 
is a general rule in the case of all art, but it applies with 
exceptional force to painting among those we have up to the 
present consideredH In the case of architecture and sculp- 
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ttirc^ where the embrace of the cotiteni; is mott rcilrictetlj 
the means of exposttion arid configuration are to a less extent 
stamped with wealth and distinctive modification} and the 
particular aspects of their definition are simpler and tnore 
radical] we can more readily aviul ourselves of c^cs, desenpK 
liofiS} and casts. li is essentiid in dealing with the art of 
painting that tre should see the actvml worts themselves* In 
this cose mere descriptions, liowever imporEiint they may be 
in a Eubsidiaty sense, will not suffice. In the infinite rariety, 
bowcs'er» of its ciplicalion, die various aspects of which arc 
united in particukr ivorks of art* these works appear to us 
in the first; instance as a mere tndlley array, whidi* by nsason 
of the fact that our review tif it is based upon no principle 
of ckssifidtion] U only lo a small extent able to di^lose to 
us the unique quality of individual pictures. And it foAtows 
frorn this that ^Icri^ as a rule, if we ore not already able 
to connect with each picture Otir knowledge of the country, 
pictiod, school, and master to which it belonjits, is simply a 
collection without meaning, in which we lose oureelves. 
I’he most proGtabk arnuigenient for study and enjoyment 
with our eyes is therefore an cxhibirion based on Mslerthrui 
A collectjon of this kind, coordinated in relatfbn 
to such a principle, unique and invaluable of its class, we 
shall shortly be able to admire m the picture gallery of the 
royal museum m this city.^ In this we shall not only possess 
a iristorica] survey of rise technique of art in tte stages of 
development, but shall have set befote our minds, as an 
essential prooess with a history, that articulation of its ideal 
content in the dlstincrions of its schools, their \Tiriou3 sub¬ 
ject-matter, and their different modes of artistic conception 
and treatment. It is only through living given us a survey 
as consonant as this is with that vital process that wc cam 
form an idea from its origins in tradilional and esclertic 
types, of tlie living growth of ait, its search aifer expression 
and individual chamclerLstic, its liberadon frOEn the inactive 
and tranquil Station of its figure^ that we can appreciate its 
^irogFuss to dramatic movement, grouping, atni all the wealth 
and witchery of its colour, or finally learn to distinguish its 
schools, which either to some extent treat similar snbject- 
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in R wTiv peculiiir U> themselves, or are disljpct from 
each dber by reasons of the Tandy of their respecuve 

A historical deT^c 1 o]iin«it of painling such as that referred 
to is of as great importance to s£ie»ft/k obsen-auon and 
expedition os it is to accurate study. The contmt of art as 
I have presented it, namely, the dahoration of its niatcrml, 
the distinct and fundatnental changes in jhe modc_ ol iw 
conception, ire find oil this and more receives thus for the 
first lime its concrete coherence in a sequence and under a 
classification which corresponds with the facts. It is there¬ 
fore incumberit on us to gbnee at this pri^s, it only by 
way of emphasis to what most immcdialely arrests atieti' 

In general the advance consists in this, that ii originates 
In n/^^'etts subjects conesdved sbli in a rt/fitr/ way^ with 
simple architectonic anangemetit and unelaboiat^ colour. 
After this, in an increasinf degree of fu^oa with religious 
aitiutlons, we get actuality, vital beauty of form, indmdu- 
aiity, depth of penetcafion, charm and witchery of eoloiff- 
inL% until Art finally tares its attention to the ^vorld itself, 

' rnahes itself master of Nature, the daily occurrence of 
ordinary life, or what Ls of signifie^oe in natron^ history 
whether present or past, or portjmltire and anything else 
down to the merest trifle and the least rignificant lac^ and 
with an enthusiasm equal to ihjil it devoted to the religious 
ideal, and prtHmijnqntly In this sf^erc secures not mi^ly 
the most consummate result of lechnkid accomphstirncn^ 
but also 0 treatment and execution which is must full of me 
and personality. This pro^ws is followed in clearest outltne 
if we tohe in successioii the schools of Byaanltne, Italian, 
ncmish, Dutch, and German pdntiug, after rtoltnE the most 
prominent features of which briefly wc shall finally indicate 
the traLOsidon to the art of musw,' 

iff) In our review of Byaantine painting we may rcmaiK 
to ^art with that the practice of painting among the Greeks 
was to a definable degree alwap carried on j and eiamples 

1 xtc onmAW 0) the SpwMih idlool ol least ooiili ft tBiprmt 
Imk wilh modetn ijntwe&ioaiim iU clast retodEiii lo Uwt jraj^Uon 
lo taMMCr Aral H b inip^bls M iniHcalc the piogrrtl of limtlsnipe 
wjthoat rafncKc Eo the ^ooU 
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of antique work contributed to the greater excellence of itf 
results reblivcly to posture, draping, and other respects. On 
the other hand the touch of Nature and life wholly vanished 
from this art; in facial types it adhered strictly to tradition; 
in its figures and modes of expression it was conventional 
and rigid; in its general composition more or less archi* 
tectonic. We find no trace of natural environment and a 
landscape background. The modelling, by means of light 
and shadow, brilliance and obscurity, and their fusion, no 
less than perspective and the art of ILfclike grouping, either 
were not ela^rated at all, or to a very slight extent. By 
reason of this strict adherence to a single acknowledged type 
independent artistic production had Uttle room for its exer¬ 
cise. The art of painting and mosaic fm^uently degenerated 
into a mere craft, and bn^me thereby lifeless and devoid of 
spirit, albeit such craftsmen, equally with the workers on 
antique vases, possessed excellent examples of previous 
work, which they could imitate so far as pose and the fold¬ 
ing of drapery was concerned. A similar type of painting 
spread its sombre influence over the ravaged West and more 
particularly in Italy. Here, however, although in the first 
instance with beginnings of little strength, we are even at an 
early date conscious of an eSbrt to break away from in¬ 
flexible forms and modes of expression, and to face, at first, 
however, in a rough and ready way, a dicvclopment of loftier 
aim. Of Byzantine pictures we may, on the contrary, affirm, 
as Herr von Rumo^' has maintained of Greek M^onnas 
and images of Christ that " it is obvious even in the most 
favoured examples, their origin was that of the mosaic, and 
artistic elaboration was rejected from the first" In other 
words* the Italians endeavoured even before the period of 
their independent art development in painting, and in con¬ 
trast to the Byzantines to approximate to a more spiritual 
conception of Christian subjects. The writer above-named 
draws attention also as noteworthy support of his contention 
to the manner in which the later Greeks and Italians re- 
speciivcly represented Christ on crucifixes. According to 
this writer “the Greeks, to whom the sight of lerrible.bodily 
sufleting was of common occurrence, conceived the Saviour 

* “ luL Fooch-,** tuL i, p. 279. 

* The wtinls im aAmJuAtr H'tiu nuke no feme. 
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suspended on the Cross with the entire weight of his body, 
the lower part of the body swollen and the slackened knees 
bent to the left, the bowed head contending with the pains 
of an awful death. Their subject was consequently in its 
essentials bodily suffering. The Italians, on the contrary, in 
their more ancient monuments, while we niust not overlook 
the fact that the representation of the Virgin Mary with her 
Child no less than the Crucified is only of rare occurrence, 
were accustomed to depict the figure of the Saviour on 
the cross adopting so it app^rs to us, the idea of the 
victory of the spiritual, not as in the former case the death 
of the body. And this unquestionably nobler conception 
asserts itself at an early date in the more favoured parts 
of Western Europe.” ‘ With this sketch I must here rest 
content. 

(fi) Wc have, however, saondh^ another characteristic of 
art to consider in the earlier development of Italian painting. 
Apart from the religious content of the Old and New 
Tcstxoncnt and the bit^phies of mart)^ and saints, it 
borrows its subjects in the main from Greek m)thology, 
very seldom, that is, from the events of national history, or, 

* if we except portraits, from the reality of contemporary life, 
and equally rarely, and only at a late stage Jtnd exception* 
ally, from natural landscape. Now that which it before all 
contributes to its conception and artistic elaboration of the 
subject-matter of religion is the vital rtality of spiritual and 
corporeal existence, relatively to which at this stage all its 
forms are embodied and endowed with animation. For this 
vitality the essential principle on the spiritual side is that 
natural dclightfulness, and on the coiporcal side is that 
beauty which is consonant with physical form, a beauty 
which independently, as beautiful form, already displays in¬ 
nocence, buoyancy, maidenhood, natural grace of tempera¬ 
ment, nobility, imagination, and a loving soul If there is 
further added to a naturel of this type the exaltation and 
adornment of the soul in virtue of the ideal intimacy of 
religion aWU the spiritual characteristics of a profounder 
piety ^tablished as a vitalizing principle of soul-life in this 
essentially more admitted and inviolable province of spiritual 


• • 


‘ “lul ForjcJu," toL i, p. 280. 
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redemption^*—in such a ease we have jwesented to us thereby 
an original harmony of form and its expr^ion, which, 
wherever it is perfected, vividly reminds us m this sphere 
of romantic art and Christian art of the pure Ideal of art. 
No doubt also within a new accord of this type the inward 
life of the heart will be predominant; but this inward ex¬ 
perience is a more happy, a purer heaven of the soul, the 
way of return to which form what is sensuous and finite, 
and the return to God, albeit the passage may be through a 
travail in the profounder anguish of repentance and d^th, 
is, however, less saturated with trouble and its insistency. 
And the reason of this is that the pain is concentrated in 
the sphere of soul, of idea, of faith, without making a 
descent into the r^on of passionate desire, intractable 
savagery, obstinate self-seeking and sin, and only arriving 
at the hardly won victory through smiting down such 
enemies of the blessed state. It is rather a transition of 
ideal permanence,* a pain of the inward life, which feels it¬ 
self as such suffering rather simply in virtue of its enthusi¬ 
asm, a suffering of more abstract type, more spiritually 
abundant, which has as little need to brash away bodily ^ 
anguish as we have to seek signs in the characteriration of * 
its bodily presence and physiognomy of obstinacy, uncouth¬ 
ness, crookedness, or the traits of superficial and mean 
natures, in which an obstiiute conflict is first necessary, 
before such are meet to express real religious feeling * arid 
jMcty. This more benign* Intimacy of soul, this more 
original consonancy of exterior forms to ideal experience 
of thb kind is what creates the charming clarity and the 
nniroabled delight, which the genuinely b^utiful works of 

* Literally the tense it “Which (epparently tgrret with the trait of 
piety) inricontet with soul that attoredaets and accepted fact {FirHgkrii) 
of existence, which b from the very first (tvn J/oMSt ear) mere dedstre 
(tM/u 4 /adtiurt) ia thia provixtee of aalTation (du /firt/r).*' /icil/ must 
obrioosly be aWd in the tame tense at Heiland above. My translation 
i s Qcceasarily rather free, but I hope I have emphasized thf meaning. 

* Ein idtsl klrihtnJer Uti**gamg. The transhioa k rather one the 

tool tsoginra than an actual bcL “ideal penistence* it.perhapa 
beUcr. , 

* EtHghntat here used in good tense. 

* Lit., “ More free from stnigsling." Compvc Saint John and Saint 
Taol aa examptes on the higher leveb. 
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lulun painting excite and supply. Just as we say of in* 
sirumenlal music that there is tone and melody in it, so, 
too, we find that the pure swg of soul floats here in 
melodious fusion over the entire configuration^ and all its 
forms. And as in the music of the Italians and in the tones 
of their song, when the pure strains ring forth without a 
forced utterance, in every separate note and inflection of 
sound and melody, it is simply tl>e delight of the voice it¬ 
self which rings out; so, too, such an intimate personal 
enjoyment of the loving soul is the fundamental tone of 
their painting.' It is the same intimacy, clarity, and freedom 
which meet us again in the great Italian poets. ^ To start 
with this artistic resonance of rhymes in th<^ tenets, 
canzonets, sonnets, and stanza^ this accord, which is not 
merely satisfied to allay its thirst for rever^ralion in the 
one repetition, but repeats the echo three times and more, 
this is itself a euphony which streams forth on its own 
account and for the sake of its own enjoyment. And a like 
freedom is stamped upon the ^liritual content. In Petrarch’s 
sonnets, sestets, and canzonets it is not so much the actual 
possession of their subject, after which the heart yearns; it 
IS not the consideration and emotioa which arc involved in 
the actual content of the poem as such, and which is there¬ 
in necessarily expressed; rather it is the expression itself 
which constitutes the source of enjoyment It is the self- 
delight of Love, which seeks its bliss in its own mourning, 
its laments, its descriptions, memories, and experience; a 
yearning, which is satisfied in itself as su^, and with the 
image, the spirit of those it loves, is already in full posession 
of the soul, with which it longs to unite itself. Dante, too, 
when conducted bjr his master Vergil through hell and hell- 
fire, gazes at what is the culmination of horror, of awfulncss; 
he is fearful, he often bursts into tears, but he strides on com¬ 
forted and tranquil, without affright and anxiety, wit^ut 
the sullenncss and embittennent which implies “ these things 
should not be thus.** Nay, even his damned in hell receive 
the blcsscdne^i of eternity. U dtrno duro is inscribed over 
the gates of belt They arc what they are, without repentance 
and longii^; they do not speak of their suflferings; they asc 
as immaterial to us as they are to them, for they endure for 
* That U Italian painting. 
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ever. Raihiij ihey arc absorbed niraply m ibeir personal 
experience and actions, secure of themwlvcs as rooted 
in the same interests, trithout lamentation and without 
yearning,’ 

’S\' 7 ien we have grasped this trait of Kappy independence 
and freedom of the soul in love we shall understand the 
character of the greatest Italian painters. It is in this free^ 
dom that they are masters of the detail of expression, and 
situation. On the wings of this tranquillity of soul they 
can maintain their sovereignly over form* beautj^ and 
colour. In ibeir most deGned presentation of reality and 
clutracter, while remaining wholly on the earth and often 
only producing portraits^ or appearing to produce such, what 
we have are pictures of another sun* another spring. They 
arc noses which arc equally heavenly blossoms. And, con¬ 
sequently, we find that in their Wuty we do not have 
merely b^uty of romi* we do not have only the sensuous 
unity of soul impressed on sensuous corporeal shapes; we 
arc confronted with thb very trait of reconcited Love in 
every mode,, feature, and individuality of character. It is 
the butcerfi>v the Psyche^’ which in the sunlight of its 
heaven^ ewn hovers round stunted flowers.* It is only by 
virtue of this rich, free, and rounded beauty that they are 
able to unfold the ideals of the antique art^s more recent 
perfection, 

Italian an has., however, not immediately and from the 
first attained to such A point of perfectiom; it bad in truth 
0. long toad to traverse befoTe it arrived there. And yet, 

' ckliiiljt in Italian of*™ ia wdl knawn to readen iT hii 

coir«EKinil«nce- In above fine pasage he to wpse eaEeat unbeLu 
himMlf fiwm KU cmdinaiy tone of ratter niutcre r«ti«ncev 

* The ktbtinctioci »emB. lo be between (he rpnre fanmJ nniiy of per. 
eofnalily and the ^reealiaity bedudlec chann of Ilnlum art. Ii is ocher 
a fne cme and it iMmi la VC raihcr contu$.t[if. Mamver I do nai i^iute 
tec the pertinency nf the simile of a Ptycbc that ts wafied at a buitcifir 
CTCD rnund blaoms that have been spoiled of their Ireasare, rc]- such I 
understand la be the fCDte of VftJtini/nUirii Sittpitn. A butterfly COiites 
intn SLD activE lelmicn with sneb untesa the idea is pictorial dectifaliim. 
Bui piKubly llc^l was thinking of hif ttfetence lo Dante><. and ui that 
tMc cmplnrj'cd ihc taetaphor 3o<^y* rather too looiety I ibodd uy. 

' " SLunied is terhapa ibc be^t translation. The fault df ihc stiofle 
liei In Us snperbcii^ ty. ti dues not peaetiate the eotieepticu], haa 
hcAlte hLin. « « 
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despiLc this, tht purity and innocence of its piety, the targtt’ 
ness of the en tire conception^ tlie unassuming beauty of form, 
this intimate revelation of soul,^ are fretjuently and above 
all in the case of the old Italian masters most conspicuous 
where the technical cbboTalion is still wholly incomplcle. In 
the previous century it was fashionable to depredate these 
earlier masters, and place them on one aide as clumsy^ dull, 
and barren.^ Ti is only in more recent times that iliey have 
been once more rescued from oblivion by savants and 
artists^ but the wonder and imitation thus awalcened has 
run off into the excess of a preference which tends to deny 
the advances of a further development in mode of coaoep- 
tion and presentment, and can only lead astray in the op¬ 
posite direction^ 

in drawing Ute readef'a nitire close attention to the more 
important phases in the djevelopment of Italian art up to 
this period of its fullest perfe^on, I will only briefly eia- 
phasifs the following points which Immediately concern the 
characterizarion of the essential aspects of painting and its 
modes of Mprtsston, 

(a) After the earliest stage of rawness and barbarism the 
Italians moved forw^ard with a fresh impetus from that in 
the main craftsmanship type of art which was planted by 
the Byzaniines. The compass of subjects depicted was, 
however, not extensive, and the distinctive featmes of the 
type were austerity, solemnliy, and teligious loftiness. But 
even at this sh^e—1 am quoting the conrclusions of Herr von 
Ruraohr—who is generally recognized as an authority upon 
these earlier periods,' Duado, the Sienese, and Ctmabue, 
the Florentine, endeavoured to assimilaie the few retnains 
of antique drawing, which was grounded On laws of per¬ 
spective and anatomical precision, and sO' for as po^ible, to 
rejuvenate the same in their own genius. They “ instinctively 
recognized the value of such dravrings, but strove to soften 
the extreme insistence * of their ossitication, comparing such 
insufficiently comprehended traits with the life such as we 
find It in fact or suggestion when face to face with their 

» GblWi Manlegna, Carpaeda, Motiocio, wiMiltl be tcidine nnii^ri 
Id point here* H<£el mentiow two hitiuelf lower down. 

* “ Ital. Fqifc:h,,"vtiK it, y, 4- 

* That is hirtb intf flaerxat outlUie. 
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own productions.”' Such arc merely the first and mediating 
efforts of art to rise from the inflexibility of a type to life¬ 
like and indindual expression. 

(/<) The furthtr step of advance consists in the complete 
severation from those previous Cireck examples, in the full 
acceptance, relatively both to the entire conception and ex^ 
cution of what is distinctively human and individual, and 
along with this in the profounder suiubflity of human char¬ 
acters and forms which was gradually evolved to express the 
religious content thus to be express^. 

(an) It is here before all we must draw allcnUon to the 
great influence which Giotto and his pupils exercised. Giotto, 
along with the changes he effected in respect to mo^ of 
conception and composition, brought about a reform in the 
art of preparing colours. The later Grwks probably, such 
at least is the result of chemical analysis, ro^e use of wax 
either as a medium of colour, or as a kind of varnish,* and 
from this we get the yellow^eCT and obscure general tone, 
which is not sufficiently explained by the action of lamp¬ 
light* Giotto wholly dispensed'with this glutinous medium 
of the Greek painters, and used instead, when preparing his 
colours,* the clarified milk of young shoots, unripe figs, aftd 
other less oliginous limes,* which lulian pointers of the early 
Middle .Ages had used, ver> likely even before they strenuously 
imitated the B>'zantines.* A medium of this kind bad no dark¬ 
ening effect on the colours, but left their luminosity and clarity 
unimpaired. Still more important was the reform effected by 
Giotto in Italian painting with respect to sd^tion of sub* 
jects and their manner of presentment Ghiberti himself 
praises Giotto for having abandoned the rude style of the 
Greeks, and without leaning in this direction to an excess 
having introduced the truth and grace of Nature. Boccaccio, 
too, says of him that Nature is unable to create anything 

I Ikrtr must reter 1 think to the ItsUiiu, thoi^h ibe sentence might 
mean, ** In contrast to these Greek produetioiia’^ 

* ll$ Uthtrtug. The eapfcsMon suggests it was used as a fiseial gla.re 
Of vamish. 

* *• lul. Forseh.,'’ voU i, p. Jii. 

* That is mixed with the atUited colour ia iu dtyaess. * 

* • Ltim is sixe or time, in the co«|>oun<i 

otKikifring distcmt»er. 

* •• It^ Forvih.,** vid. ii, p, 42. 
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that Giotto could not imitate to the point of deccptiop. 

In Byzantine pictures we can hardly detect a trace of 
natural appearance. It was GiollOt then, who concenttatea 
his Attention on what is present and actual, and compareo 
the foruis and effeca wmcb he andertook to eihihic 
Life as it existed around him. And we may asw^te 
with this tendency the fact that during the times Of Ototto 
not only do we find that the state of soaety was more 
free tind intent on enjoyment, hut that the veneration of 
several later saints took its rise then* saints whose hv« 
more or less fdl in that periwi* It was such Giotto utili 
particulwly in emphaaiang the truthful presentment of toe 
Jubiecls of his ait; there was, in fact, thus the funher demaiid 
suEuesled by tlie content itself that he should bnng into 
prSmtoence the natuial fcatorea of the bodily preset and 
exhibit luoru defined charactefteation, acdou, passion, atua^ 
tion, pose, and movement. What we find, howes'Cr, to a nda- 
tive degree disappears from this attempt is that imposing 
leliidous seriousness which is the fnndutncntiil clpmctcns^c 
of the phase of art which it followeil’ The things of toe 
world receive a stage and a widiur opportunity for «- 
wirtisslon: and this is illusimied by the way Cxiotto* under 
the infiuence of hts age, found room for burlesque atong 
Tuith so much that was pathetic. In this connccPon Herr 
von Rumohr states rightly, “Under ccndittons of this 
description 1 am at a loss to understand how certmn ^bes* 
who havfi exclusively insisted cm this fealnre of Giotto s 
work can so overestimate Giotto’s tendency and perform- 
ancc'fav claiming it as the rnost sublime effort of modern 
art '* * it is a great service of the above>ran]ed cntic to nave 
once mom placed in a true light the point of ^-iew from 
which Giotto can be justly appreciatfid; he throughoui 
mokes us careful to sec, that in this tendency of uiolto to 
humamze and towards rcstlism he never really, as m rale. 


^ OcCStTia Ol'Or^ p ^ ■ r ' 

* Soch M ["'nincw aa prefcottil lu m GIoMoi 5re»i fretcoes in 

doabt the fiiiifliu asp«l u tea iraptui^ly artyhamrfj but il 
ibe ooinian buloir ii too rweepinK it toe £ict tbai 

Wc cuJ^trMgLne DOibil^; niorr pmfoflwily KIWO if* rflUpaiW ti^nie 
tlian iJlic fresEoet tn the Aioii CJixpet in Padvi. 

* Tui'. Fnrtch.,'^ tfll, lit T*. 73. 
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advances beyond a. conipaiiittvtily subcrdiniLe stage in the 
process. 

(^^}) The advance of paintinig continued under the 
ntonner of conception for which Giotto was in the main 
responsfible. The typical representntioii of Christy the 
apostles, and the more important events which are reported 
us by the evangelists, wtre more and more thrust into the 
background. Yet in another direction the embrace of sub¬ 
ject-matter was for that reason extended. As our author 
depresses it: “All artists engaged in depicting the various 
phases in the life of latter-day saints, such as their previous 
worldllness, the sudden a^^ening of conscience, theli 
entrance into the life of piety and asceticism, the miracles 
of ihetf lives, more p^tciilarly after their decease, in the 
representation of which, as is to be expected from the 
extertiaj conditions of the art, the expression of the effect 
upon the living exceeded any suggestion gf invisible 
power.” ’ Add to this that the events of the Life and Pas¬ 
sion of Girial were not neglected. The birth and education 
of Christ, the Madonna, with her Child were cxct:ptionalIy 
favoured subjects, and were Invested with a more life-like 
domesticity, touched with a more intimate tejidtmesS) 
vealed to us ui the medium of human feeling, cuid, moreoveTr 
to quote yet further: '‘In, the problems' suggested by the 
Passion it was not so much the sublime md the triumph as 
simply the pathetic aspect which was emphosiitcd, a ^rect 
consequence of the enthusiastic wave of sympathy with the 
earthly sufferings of the Saviour, to w^hich Saint Francis, 
both by exantple and teaching, had communicated a vital 
energ)’ liitherto unheard of.” 

In respect to a yet further advance towards the middle of 
tliE fifteenth century, we have to lay exceptional stress on 
two names, ^fasaccio and Mesole. In the progressiv^e sEeps 
through which the religious content was vividly carried into 
the living forms of the human figure and the animated ex¬ 
pression of human baits Herr von Rumobr * dtaws attention 
to two essential aspects as of most importancet The one is 
the incfeasc of rondure in all forms to which it applies; the 

1 luL Koifcht toI. U, p. atj. , 

' * ^rtulic profal^s, Lheni«s. 

’ “ ItjL FoTich., ' val. 
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other he indicates as "a profoimder penetration into the 
aEticoIation^ the consistency, the most varied phases of the 
charm and significance of the features of the human coun¬ 
tenance." Maiiccio and Angelico da Ficsole betir^n 
them were the first to contribute effectivelj^ to the solution 
of this artistic problem, the diflicukyof which in its enti^ty 
exceeded the powers of any one artist of that period. 

Nfasacdo was mainiy occupied with the probl^ of 
chiafoscato, and the rounding and effiiclivc ardcnlations of 
groups of figures. Angelico da Fiesole, on the other hand, 
«^evoted htmsclf to sounding the depths of ideal cob^enee, 
that indwelling significance of human features, the mine of 
w'hose treasure he was the first to open to painting.” ‘ 'Fhe 
efTort of Mosacdo was not so much one in the direction of 
grace as in that of imposing conception, manliness, and 
under the instinctive need for uni^ of the entire composi¬ 
tion. The impulse of Fra Angelico was that of religious 
intensity, a bve severed froat the world, a cloistral purity of 
emotion, an exaltation and ccmsccradon of the soul. Vasari 
assures us in his account of him that he never commented 
^itorlc without prayer, and never depicted the sufferings of 
the Redeemer without bulling into tears.' We bave^ then 
as aspects of this advance of painting a more exalted viiality 
and realtstn: but, on the other hand, the depth of piety, the 
ingenuous devotion of the soul in its faith overran itself 
and overpowered the freedom, dexterityj naturalism, anti 
beauty nf the composition, pose, drapery, and colour If ttie 
later development was able to attain to a far more exalted 
and complete expression of the spiritual con5C^ou5^ess^ yet 
the epoch wc are now considering has never been surpassed 
in purity and innocence of religious feehng^ and serious 
depth of conception. Many pictures of this lime may very 
wdl, by reason of the fact that the forms of life, which are 
used to depict the religious Intensity of soul-life, do not ap¬ 
pear fully adequate to this expression, give us somuihing 
» Like a repulsei from the point of view, however, of spiritual 
emotion, which is the most vital source of these works of 
art, we liate still less reason to fail to acknowledge the iiaJye 

^ » . P . ^ 

I Ttiti of ii too fttrong a UEtEmcnl, ind l[vd«d ii ridiculom to 

anvon? who liu copiplrte Itrujwledffc of the heat work (vm of Giotio. 

Foncb.h'^val. H, p. ap- 
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puiilyt jFc intinaacy with the most pHi found depths of iJae 
truly religious contentt the aiMuredness of fflithful love even 
under oppression md in gnofp *nd oft, too, the chana of 
innocence and hlcasednessj inasniuch as the epochs that 
followed it, however much in other aspects of artistic per¬ 
fection they made a step forwards, yet for all that never 
secured again the perfection of ihErtC previous excellencies, 
when otioe it had lost, 

(y^) A third aspect attaches to the further development 
of the art, in addition to those already discussed, which may 
be described as the wider embraoe of it rtilatively to the 
subjects accepted for presentation by the new' impulse. Just 
as what was regarded as sacred had from the very com¬ 
mencement of Italian pointing approached m^ore closely to 
reality by reason of tlic fact that men w'hose lives fell about 
the lime of the painters tbemsehes were deckned to be 
saints, so too Art received into its own sphere other 
of reality and present life- Starting from that 
earliest phase of pure spirituality and piety, an art whose 
aim was wholly absorbed in the eaptession of such religious 
emotion^ painting proceeded more and more to associate: 
the estemal life of the world with its religioos subj^cl- 
matier. The gladsome, forceful self-reliance of the citizen 
in tlie midst of his professional career, the business and the 
craft that was bound up with such qualities, the freedom, 
tlic manly courage and patriotism, in. one word, his weal in 
the vita! activities of the Presen^ all this newlynawakened 
sense of human delight in the virtues of civil life and its 
cheer and humour,‘ this harmonized sympathy with what 
was actual in both its aspects of ideal life" and the external 
framework of the same, all ibis it Wits whicli entered now 
into bis artisric conceptions and modts of presenting such 
and was made valid therein. It is in this spirit that 
enthusiasm for landscape backgrounds, views of cities, 

5 The frescos ef MiiUepm, and ihoac of GhSflandiiiD, we would 
mentkra in. particular the fine enunplcs in the 5. MtriWoTella, churth 
In rioECDce, cf MartteijiHi our own carioofts at Hamuiira Ccrtirt BJid 
ihe kvaluble hut iwjw herpetesdy luineJ. frescoes of Gottog. in the 
cVrip" Santo cf Phs, arc hnc inuitntlkmi of itie text. * 

* jDrt inntffrt GnHes may here refer to the Ideal of dvll and 

doiBcitic life, bat I think flcgel bi contiartk; ihc two e^ltemeiand it 
icCert to the rGli(inus cenunn ' ' 
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environtnent of chuTth boildings and pniates beco^mes a 
of arti.dc life; the pcrtmi. of 

savants, fritods, statesmen, artiatSj and other 
markable in then day for 

in religious compoirfttonsj trails borowttd from toth civU 
'ind domestic life arc utilited with a greats or less 
freedom and dexterity; and if, no doubt, the spiritual Mp«t 
c!^e religious content remained the foundation of >ul 
the expression of piety was no longer 
but is linked togolher with the more ample life of r^lity 
af“d throoen s^ge of the world-^ No doubt we must add 
*1bat bv r^n of this tendency the exprssion ofreligioiu 
and ita inUi^.e piajy is f, 

required aJflO this worldly element m order to arrive at 

'"w'omoUhU fusion of Ihe moiu umbruoing fali.y of 
lifi’ii.h ih* iduul matarM “f'rXoTorwhTh 

nroblerti for aenius to solve, the complete solution ot wnicn 
^ reivervedVor the great mastere of the sjaiecnth century. 

* The suoreme aim now was to bring the intimate life of soiih 
ihs Mriousness and the loftinesa of relteious '"■"•’“n imo 
taonony with the animation, the actual 
aciers and fonrn both in its corporeal and spiritual aspect, 
in otdK that the bodily eonfigotation m lU 
and mIout. may not simply remain an 
but become itself essentally art “Ji [f; 

and bv virtue of that Kipreaion, made ihKiughout all ils 

flirts Ih^riho r«B« of '.«? ''“ml" 

form reveal a beauty witUaul break or interru^ion. 

the masmm of most distinction,.who sat bo om 
themselves such ati aim* vre should pre^tnineni y me 
I^naido da Vinci. It was he, wh^by virtue ^ “ \j 
ihorooehness, his almost over-refined passion for detail, nis 
exauisirc dcUticy of mind and feeling, not 
further tt^nTny other* into the mysteries of human 

1 ♦' tlal. yirscb-i volt U, p. jSl. ntie omit lisiune 

1 To itulie this Jutlpnent in imy Tlie 

liic laid oil the my!tcri£ra.i qalte apart Jit n, 

Knui-inc enmpVra ef Lco^do . “7^^ pf th# Venetian «chool 

SeSSr !:S\-=’5.''pt.he i»« to 
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form a.nd the secrete of iu expression, but, through his 
equally profound knowledge of all the technique of a 
painter, attained to an extraordinary infallibility in the em¬ 
ployment of all the means that bis researches and practice 
had placed within his reach. And, along with this, he was 
able to retain a reverential seriousness in composing his 
religious subjects, so that his figures, however much they 
present to as the ideal of a more complete and rounded 
actuality, and disclose the expression of sweet, smiling joy¬ 
fulness in facial traits and the delicate rhythm of drapery, 
do not thereby dispense with the dignity, which the wonh 
and truth of religion demand.' * 

The most unflecked quality * of perfection reached in this 
direction was, however, that Grst attained by Rapliael. Herr 
von Rumohr assigns more particularly to the artists of the 
Umbrian School dating from the middle of the fifteenth 
century’ a mysterious fascination, which no sympathetic 
nature can resist, and endeavours to And the .source of this 
attraction in the depth and tenderness of feeling no less 
than the marvellous unity into which these painters knew 
how to bring memories from the oldest essays of Christian 
art of a style only very partially understood by them* with* 
the milder conce^ions of a later time, and in this respect 
proved themselves superior to the Tuscan, Ix>mbard, and 
Venetian fellow artists of that period.* It was jast this ex¬ 
pression of '• flawless purity of soul and absolute surrender 
to the yearning and enthusiastic flow of tender feeling ” to 
which Pietro Perugino, the master of Raphael, devoted his 
artistic efforts, and succeeded by doing so in fusing the ob¬ 
jectivity and vitality of external forms, throughout all its 
actual realization and in every detail, an aim which had 
previously received the most marked attention in the 
elaborate work of the Florentines. Starting from the work 

Leonardo as a consummste tnsstet of the technique in oil-pninting esn 
only be received with considenible resenre and quslihcatioa. 

> Compere ** Ital. Konch.,** vol. ii, p. joS. 

* Dit reimte V^Undutti. The adjective refers to ihw character of 
the perfccuoo es an expression of aniitic feeling uid execution. 

* IttUhdnttKtkt Erimntrnn^H, Not I think memories that xie obsenre 
iheiy Ives so much as memories whkh have failed to grasp the cbotent 
of wnst it recollected. The expresaion is rather confos^, 

* Modem critlctim would doutuless have a good deal to say in qualifica¬ 
tion of this. The name of Bellini alone is sumdently su^cstire, ' * 
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of Pcnifiinoj to whose artisiii: t«te and style he appears to 
have consistently adhered in his early work, Raphael pro¬ 
ceeded yet further to reaUrfi to the inosl consumiruile dcgr^ 
the demand of the ideal above indicated In nlher words 
wc find tmited in him the highist ecclesiastical feeling for 
the Lhetnes of religious m and a complete knowledge and 
enthusiastic respect for natural pbenomerw m all the anima¬ 
tion of their colour and shape together with an insight fiiUy 
great for the beauty of the antique. This ^eat adtmm^ 
tion for the idealistic beauty of the ancients did not bnng 
him in any way to imitate and adapt to his work the forms 
“’^hich Creek sculpture had elaborated in iheir perfection. 
WTiat he seized from it was simply the general prinanle of 
their free beauty which in his hands was throughout su^used 
with a more individual viiaiity more applicable to his m 
and with a type of espresson more deeply in formed with 
sonl life, and at the same lime with an open, blithesome 
clarity and ihorDUghness, in all the detail of the present¬ 
ment that up to his timu was as yet unknown aipcug Italian 
artists. In the elaboration and consistent fusion and co* 
herence of this ideal atmosphere ho reached the highest 
fioiiil of his attainment. On the other hand, in the magical 
ch.TJtn of chiaroscuro, in the exquisite tenderness and grace 
of soul-expression j o f forms, movements, and grouping, it is 
Correggio who most excels, while the incom|mble great, 
ness of Titian consists in the wealth of natural life that he 
displays, the illuminating bloom, fervency, warmth, and 
power of his colour. 'Vc know nothing more delightful 
than the »wrr<r// of Correggio's not so much naturat os re¬ 
ligious and spiritual grace, nothing more sweet than lus 
smiling, unconscious btsiuty and innocence. ^ 

The artistic perfection of these great masters is a culmin¬ 
ating point of art such as could only be mastered by one 
nation In the course of historcc.it development. 


• nn the w^rkof Rjiphai:l and CorreKB^ Si eJ^a£aaiiti(; 

of ihc bett artjnilkbui of the Uoi« of Hegel. Uit tnuki iJa Iimiutions. 
Neither Raphael Dt>r CotrtggSo wi be called rcHgl^* 

...... tirnfiouad [HJiitcri Tititorfll itMi Mienelongsk were 



nroductioci Is n*t rwitiMC. And il n ccwk inr« 

Tirtlcret. atitl who mon iniTy mark l>i< uiiiiition to cor 

n^Hlftn ouclixik. 
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(f) TAirJiv, in so lar as th? c^uestiqn is that of Gernian 
painting we may affiliate that which is entirely German with 
that of Flemish or Dittch painters. The general distinction 
betwKTi the above schools and that of the Italians, consists 
in this, that neither the Germans nor the painters of the 
Netherlands were willing as a creation of their own to attain 
to the free ideal forms and modes of expression character¬ 
istic of Italian art, or were able to process to that spiritually 
tiaiishgured tj-pe of bcaaty which is essentially the resolE of 
such. WTiat they did elaborate, however,, was, tn one aspect 
of it, the expresston of depth of emotion and the austere 
s^usion of the individual soul, and, from another point of" 
view, limy attach to thisintenstty of faith the separate defini¬ 
tion of individual character in the broader significance of It, 
that is to say, one which does not merely dfaclose the fact 
of its close interest with the claims of faith and sahutlon, 
but also shows how the individuals represented are affected 
by the concerns of the world, how they are buffeted by the 
cares of life, suid in this severe ordeal hove gained worldly 
wisdom, tiddity, consistency, straightforwardness, the con¬ 
stancy of chiva^and the sterling character of goc^ cilTrens. 
Agr^bly to this mote restricted and depressed vision of the' 
detoi] of life we find here, and it is particularly conspicuous 
in the German school, from the beginning, in deliberate 
contrast with the ptircr farms and characters of the Italians, 
rather the expr^on of a formal obstinacy of stubborn 
natures^ which either oppose themselves to God with ener¬ 
getic defiance and bruml wilfulneas, or arc forced to itnpon; 
restraint on themselves in order that they may, with sore 
tmvail, wrest themselves from ihtiir limitations and uncouth¬ 
ness, and light their way to the reconciliation of religion j 
consequently the deep wounds which they inflict on their 
spiritual life inevitably contribute to the irisihte expression 
of their piety. In illustiating this more closely J wiU merely 
draw aliention to certain prominetu ftrature^ which are jm- 
poFtaoE indications of the contrast between the older Flem¬ 
ish school and the upper German and more rfecent Dutch 
masters of the setunteenth century. 

(a) Among ilte early Flemish mm.^iiera, the broihos Van 
Eyck, Hubert, and John are exceptionally distinguished in 
iht <rarly half of the nflccnlli c^enturyiand it is only recent^ 
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thii tbeif true meriti h*ve once more b«n CiiUblished. ll 
U aow an cstiblisbed (icl that they dtsco^^red, « ai least 

they were the first to fully perfect, the proems of 

at the ™t Advance they made we must now 
mg. Jicrirtct series of stafles in the couise of this 

,« SUTon could «t forth. Wc huve 
L^cr, BO hBtotictil «r.y of worts <rf “ 

whereby wc could iUustmtfi such a gradual pr^ess, 
race to face at one moment of time with 
final coosLimmation. For painnng of greater ^cei ence 
.iSm ttSTof these two brother, it is almost to 

l^ine. Moreover, the works that have 
i^hich the mere type is already dispensed 
C^rtcnp. not mcrelv diSay a E™tid mastery in drawing, ar- 
idBl snd csistior eharMte^W", 
rth<S“BWli>nV, hBrmony,.™d delicacy of ooloBrins, 
dtfrnitv And reoose of composition: bat we must add that 
ihe eiuire wealSh^f pilntiug respectisely lo natures ensiron- 
menrSt«lonic Lcesso.ies, huchsTOtiuds, splendour and 

Sy of p" dppery. »<yi= “f 

«usc 0f'«ha. is pie«ri«l, -d -th 

sL.irli a. technical virtuosity, that even later centuries, at nnj 
rate frotr the point of ^iew of thoroughness and t^^, hare 
h«»n unable to produce anv more consum^le rcsul ► 
^hu^r, morTsirongly "Pf 

^Italian painting, if « «■»'“* *’'?h Te-mDletetre*- 
school because the Itahnns, nlong with the 
nSn of soul-life and the rdigious sense, lePm tiyuugh- 
Ideal of soititual freedom end.imaginali'c he9U[>. 

thetr iouoceuce. and piety; nay f^ 

iheif epotioail life they, .in some , 

of the most eecellem Italian.rtists; '“‘*'‘■^“^"'“71 
have never been able .i!! iiaiumi Their 

freedom o( soul comparaWe and fonha 

CbrisE^bes are, m particulu, f howeier 

7«ngw'UP p'^he"nanl expression, of reliai™- 

.“Sri1Ki3S4»525:£t 
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nevertheless appear to us lacking in a significance which can 
eicalt itself over such a picty^ or rather, as dominated by it, 
do not appear able at the same time to be essentLally free;, 
instinct witli imagiiiatinn and the enterprise of stipeiinr 
qualitics- 

0) A further aspect we shall do well to consider is the 
transition from the more tranquil, reverential piety to the 
representation of niartyrdom^ and, in general, what is not 
bt^utirul in realit>'. It is tnonc particularly the ^forl:h Canaan 
masters who e3tcel in scenes fx>rrowed from the Passion in 
which they empbasLie the savagery of the soldiery, the 
aspects of the mocking, the fierceness of the hate against 
Christ during the course of His suderings, with particular 
insistence on features of ugliness and distortion, and which 
are intended to denote external forms correspondent with 
the depravity of spirit. The tranquil and beautiful activity 
of an unassuming personal piety is thrown mto the back- 
l^ound, and the movements which are inseparable from the 
situ.i lions above mentioued unfold ns hideous distortions, 
expressions of ferocity, anti all the unbridled exhi^tion of 
passions. AS^here we have the contending tumult and lhe» 
uncoudincss of cbaiacters presented with such detail, it is 
not surprising that such pictures we defective in the ideal 
harmony of their compositinn no lesa than their colour, so 
that, more especially where a taste for old German paintings 
first crops up, critics when thus confronted with what is, as 
n rule, an inferior class of technical accomplishrnicnt, fall 
into many mistakes when determining the date of their pro¬ 
duction- Thus it has been maintained that they are previous 
to the more consummate pictures of the Van Eyck period, 
although, for the most part, they hail from a more recent 
lime. However, the Upper German masteri were not ex¬ 
clusively occupied with works of this type, but have likewise 
treated a variety of religious subjects, and, indeed—Albrecht 
Uilrer* with other?, exemplifies thi^—even in scenes from 
Christ's Passion, have understood how eflfecUvcly^ to gtappk 
with the extremes of pure savagery', and even when treating 
such themes to preserve an Ideal nobility and on ef^ternal 
independence'fljid freedom. 

1 ^piw «mmrt Thii miut mna, I ihEak, a dijpijJied 

ixiU reKtved lieaimcni of ihc mvaly af tucli iNf n rt w - i * 
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(y) Finally^ thu dev'dopnrtent of Gi^rtnao and Fjeioisli art 
is inhftraetgjiaed in A complete identiEcfition of its^f with 
the er^ittarj' life of the Present; and, along with this, in a 
unified system of the most varied modes of presentation, 
which, both in respect to their content and technique, arc 
distinct from one another and independently elahorat^* 
We have seen already the advance made by IMian painting 
from the simple nobility of tievotioti to an cverdnereasing 
assertion of seenhLr motive, which here, howevcTi as we 
pointed out in the case of Raphael, was in iotne measure 
permeated by ecclesiastical prcpossc^ioiis» and in part 
■■ hniitcd by the coherent principle of antique beauty^ We may 
add that the later course of this school is not so much a 
dissolution of that unity m the representation of every kind 
of subject-matter under the predominant interest of the 
colourist as a more super ficml disposition, or rather, ^Iccdc 
imitation of styles of dnuightsmanshJp and painting. German 
and Flemish art, on the conimiy, has in the most definite 
and esceptional degree traversed ihe entire scheme of con- 
tent and modes of trcalmiuit, starting from its wholly tmdi- 
tional church pictures, single figures and half lengths, then 
on to thoughtful, pious, and devotional subjects, until we 
come to that anioiation and extension of the same in larger 
compositions and scenes, m which, however, the frM chai' 
aclcrisition of figure, the heightened vitality elTected by 
means of proeessions^ retinues, incidental petsonages, em- 
bdlisbruent of prments and utensils, wealth of portraiture, 
architectural works, environment, tiews of churches, cities, 
streams, forests, mountains, k still conceived and executed 
as a whole subject to religious mativuation. This focal 
centre still perskts; hut we find that the range of subjects, 
which had hitherto been held together in unity, is broken 
into division, and the separate parts become. In the specific 
singularity and contingent character of their alternations or 
independent modifications, subject to every possible type 
of conception and pictonal execution.' 

‘ The IwJmital and wmEwkal ICDf-voided aspecl “ 

berc mt iti worst md 1 finil tt hud to oubE compIciG acme w thi* doubt- 
tesi unrei-jwd The nuin diflicalty h iMs, ilwt the vmteiiec 

iosKanta istert that " tbe centre " [dtr of reJigUm *r- 

tar iffrifiriii} wid yci ■laeiU in the smde Tjceaih tint (hr informing 
unity is broken up, I tfiTe done rny besl. 
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In order to arrive at a full appreciAiion of this aspect of 
arp!^ devdopmcni in ih^ prc^rtt context forvre bave already 
referred to the pointy wc will pass briefly in review the 
rmtionai conditions which were operative in the change- 
Wc are uotder the necessity lo jiistLfyr as we slraU atteiept to 
do ]R the following obsen-ationst a tnmstdon frani diiect 
relations to the Church aiid the outlook and pictorial modes 
of piety to a delight in the world amply^ that is to say, to 
the objects and particular phenomena of N^ature, to domestic 
life in its dignity, congeni^fy, and peaceful seclusioDi to an 
enjoyment of natior^ festivities and processiorwH, rustic 
dances, the games and follies attendant upon churrdi fetew^ 
Now the RefomLation had thoroughly pcneiratcd Holland. 
The Dutch liad become Proteiitants and overcome the 
despotism of the Spanish Crown and Church, And what 
Is mote we do not, if we consider the political conrlitlon 
here, either find a clLstinguished nobility which drives forth 
its pnnees and tyrants, or imposes laws on them, nor yet an 
agricultural people, oppressed peasantry, who break free aa 
the Swi^ have done, hut rather a population which, in by 
far the largest proportion of it, If we except the few brave 
soub that tided the and its more ihaii brave heroes of 
the sea, consisted of citizens of the town, tucii of business, 
well-ti>do burgher^ men who, rejoicing in Uicir ordinary 
avocations, ootertained no lofty pretensions, but, as became 
tlieir courage and Intelligence, with audadous Teiianqe in 
God, stood up lo defend the freedom of their hardly-won 
liberties And the particular privileges of their provinces, 
cities, and guilds^ dared to oppose themselves to all hazards 
without fear of the tninicendent prestige of the Spanish 
do rn in ion over half the world, to bravely let their blood flow 
for such an aim, and by virtue of this righteous holdnesiLs 
,akd endurance vicioriousiy secured both their reilgioiis and 
dvic mdepand^ce. And if we may brand any single con- 
dit ton of soubUfe as distinctively dtu/jcA^ it h just this loyal, 
welbtcHlo, and ^ial dtlreRshi[:v which, in a self-respect 
that is without pride, in a piety which is not merely absorbed 
in enthusiasm and devotion, bnt which is concretely pious 
in the alToirs of the world ^ and is homely and contented In 

^ A pl£i]r whidi u ujh mcicly ecqolL&'nal, but ii cmcTctc in active 
lire, ^iuan«G pincEkaJ cenienL 
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its abundance, remains neat and clean, and in pcreisicni 
carefulness and contentment imdcr all circumstances, armed 
with its own enduring sense of independence and freedom, 
is able, with loyalty to iu former life, to preserve the sterling 
character of its forefathers unimpaired. This intelligent and 
artistically endowed people furthermore seeks its enjoymimi 
in the pictorial presentment of its vigorous, jusdy co-ordin¬ 
ated, satisfying, and comfortable existence;^ it is for 
taking a renewed delight by means of its pictures in the 
cleanliness under all conditions of its towns, bouses, and 
domestic arrangements, of enjoying thus its household f^ 
iicity’, its wealth, the generous adornment of its wives aM 
children, the splendour of its dvic feasts, the boldiicss of iu 
seamen, the fame of its merchandise and the shippmg, in 
which it rides over all the seas of the world. And it is just 
this instinct of orderly and cheerful existence, which the 
Dutch masters emphasize also in their laiulscape subjects. 
In one word, in alltlvcir pictorial accomplishment they suc¬ 
ceed in combining with freedom, and truth of conception, 
with their enthusiasm for what is in appearance of inferior 
and momentary significance, with the freshness of open 
\'ision and the concentration of their entire soul on all that 
is most sumped with the seclusion and limitatioru of their 
* life, the most ample freedom of ai^c composition, no less 
than the finest feeling for accessories and the most perfect 
eflecu of studious elaboration. From one point of view this 
school of painting has develop^ to an incomparable dcgr« 
the magic and mystery of lighting and colour ‘ generally in 
its scenes borrowed from war and military Uf^ in iu tavern 
jollifications, in iU weddings and other rustic fHes, in iU 
pictures of domestic life, in iu portraits, landsca p es, animals, 
flowers, and the rest From another asp^ it has elaborated 
with a similar cxc^cncc the characterization which penetrates 
to the heart of life in all the truth of which Art is capable. 
And although its insistence on the inrignific^t and con¬ 
tingent includes the expression of what is boorish, rude, and 
eommon, )«l these scenes are m permuted throughout 
with ingenuous lustiness and jollity, that it is not the com¬ 
mon in itt meanness and naughtine» so much as the gajety 
and joviality which creates the artistic subject and its con- 
’ Sc« aott St end of chiptcr. 
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tent. \Vc do not look at tneaii fcelijig:i and passions, but 
simply what is boorish, in the sense of being rustic, near to 
nat^, in the poorer classes, a quality which connotes 
geniality, waggishness, and comedy. In short the Ideal itself 
is not wholly absent from this unperturbed easy-way-of-life. 

It is the Sabbath of Life, which brings all to one level and 
removes all badness, simply as such. Men who are thus so 
whole-heartedly of good temper can neither be wholly bad 
nor mean. In this respect it is not one and the same thing, 
whether evil is of purely momentary appearance in a char¬ 
acter, or lies at its root and essence. In the work of these 
Dutch painters what is humorous in a situation cancels whar^^ 
is evil, and it is at once clear to us that the characters could 
be something other than that in the guise of which they are 
for the time being set before us.' A gaiety and comedy of 
this description contributes much to the insaluable character 
of these pictures. If pictures of this rollicking type are 
attempted nowadays, the painter, as a rule, only places 
before us what is essentially mean, coarse and bad without 
the illuminating atmosphere of a comic situation.* A bad 
wife rails at her tipsy husband in the tavern with all he£ 
might In a scene of this kind we have only put before us, 
os 1 have already remarked, the bald facts that the man is a 
dissipated brute and the woman a rating wench. 

If we look at the Dutch masters in this light we shall no 
longer entertain the view that the art of painting should 
have said goodbye to such subjects altogether, and merely 
confined itself to depicting the gods of old, myths, and 
fables, or even Madonna pictures, crucifixions, martyrs, 
popes, and saints of both sexes. What is a vital ingredient 
of every work of art is inseparable also from painting, and 
this is the observance of what generally concerns our 
humanity, the S{Mrit and cliaracteruation of man, in other 
words what man is and what carA individual is. This vital 
grasp of the conscious life of human nature and the external 
forms of its appearance, this naive delight and artistic free¬ 
dom, this freshness and cheerfulness of ima^native sym- 

> This appears rather to coolrmdict what Ilcnl has said before of the 
inaprcsiion a tine picture such as CorregEio’s Magdalene leaves upon us 
that ve cannot imagine the character to be other than it is. Sec note 
below. 

* More literally, “ Without the allemiing effect of what h comic.7 
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pathy, this absolute directness of execution is what constitutes 
the poetry that underlies the work of the majority of the 
Dutch painters of this period. In their paintings wc may 
study and acquaint ourselves with human nature and man¬ 
kind. Nowadays, however, our artist only loo frequently 
will confront us with portraits and historical pictures, at 
which wc have only to cast a bore glance, and we see ^b^ 
while daily contradicting the wildest dream of what is jiossible 
in mankind or anyone in particular, he neither knows 
aught at all about man or his natural colour, nor yet the 
, Ixodes of composition * in which we may justly express that 
humanity.* 


» I presume dit F«rmm refen here nlhcr to the srtlsUc fonni of 
rrtMpiog end composihoo than the traits of eitml expresMon. But per- 
the Utier interpreration would be more Mtnral tu the words, 
•The above survey of Dutch art U of great interest, and lo lU eo^ul 
comparison of the type of that art with the national development of ^ 
D^Si may be contrasted favourably with the somewUt 
criticism of such a critic as John R^in. At the same ume I tt 
must be obvious that Hegel b a Uttle incUoed to wcmle the ideal 
aspect of ih^ portion of it we may indicate in the work oi puoicn such 
ak NVoovermans or Teniers, many examples of which are IttUe «®<>ved 
from the defects of theme he points out in more modem work. Also 
pmnnally I should say that, if wc exclude the supreme genius of Kern- 
QaniJt, he rather exaggerates their rank xs supreme coknmsiiin resp^ 
to the si^tillattoo, mystery, and other eflfiecis ol “ght- To can»raer 
that they rank above the Venetians in this rrapect b wholly impossible, 
to sav nrahing of Velasquer. Rubens, however, may ^ soinc suoport 
to “bL^ew.lut be bWy in the school described, and Van byck 
stands with him. 


Ill 
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CHAPTER 11 
MUSIC 

IXTRODUCTlOli 

I F we glance tack at the course the evolution of 
several arts has taken, we shall find that ll liegan with 
arvAi/iTf/urf. It was the ait which was least coiuplete; 
for, as we discovered, it was, by reason of the purely 
solid material] which it attached to itself as its EeU3uou$ 
medium^ and made use of according: to the laws of gravity, 
bcapable of placirt|; before us under an adequate mode of 
presentation what is spiritoal; it was consequentLy con' 
strained to Limit Itself to the task of preparing from the rC' 
sources of the mind an artistic external environment for 
Spirit in its living and actual existence • 

Scuf/fure, on the contrary, and in the secottd place, was 
able, it is true, to accept the spiritual itself os its object. It 
was, however, neither one in the sense of a particular char' 
octer, nor as the intimate personal life of soul, but rather as 
a free individusUty, which is as little separate from the sub¬ 
stantive content as it is from the corporeal appearance of 
Spiritj a presentment which only displap itself as such 
individuality, in so far as the same enters into it, in the dc^ 
grec that the same is actually requiied to import an individual 
vitality into a content which is itself intrinsically essentials 
Moreover, it onlj*, as such Ideal spiritualiration, is fused with 
the bcxlily con figuration to the extent of revealing the essen¬ 
tially insiolabk union of Spirit with that natural etnhodl- 
tnent which ia consonant therewith* ITais necessary identity 
in the art of sculpture of Spirit's independent existence 
wholly with its organLialion, rather than with the 

medium of its own idtat mruiaf, makes it incumSeat upon 
the art still to retain solid mailer as its material, but to 
transform the configuration of the same, not, as was the case 

jjl * t 
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with irchitccture, imo a purely inorganic environment, but 
raihet into the classica] beauty adequate to Spirit and its 

ideal plastic realliation. - . tr i. 

And just as sculpture in this respect proved itself to be 
pre-cininenUy fitted to give vitality to the content and mode 
of eipression of the type of art in its produclSi 

while architecture, despite aU the service it rendered in the 
content which belonged to it, was unable in its manner of 
presentation to pass beyond the fundamental mode of a 
purely sigoibcance, so, too, thirdly^ with the art 

of panting, we enter the province of the romanfic. No 
^doubt we hnd still in painting titat the e^ttrnai form is the 
means by virhiE of which the ideal presence is revealed. In 
this case, however, this ideality is actiially the ideal and 
particular is, in short, the soul*life returome 

UMn itself from its corporeal existence, is the individual 
passion and emotion of character and heart, which are no 
longer delusively delivered in the external form, but mirror 
in the same the very ideal substance and activity of Spirit in 
the domain of its own condition^ aims, and actions. On 
account of this intimate ideality of its content the art of 
*painting is unable to rest satisfied with a material that, in 
one aspect of it, is in its shape merely solid matter, and in 
another as such crude form is merely tangible and unpar¬ 
ticularized, but is forced to select exclusively the show aiul 
eoiifitr simbl&itiX of the same as its sensuous means of ex¬ 
pression. I’he colour, however, ts only present in order to 
make still apparent srpadal forms and shapea as we find 
them in the actuality of Life, even m the case where we ^ 
the art developed into dl the magic of colouring, in which 
the objective fact at the same time already begins to vanish 
away, and the effect is produced by what appears to be no 
longer anything material at all. However much, therefore, 
painting is evolved in the direction of a mom ideal independ¬ 
ence of a kind of appearance which is no longer attached to 
shape as such, but is permitted to pass spontaneously into 
its own prwpci element, that Is, into the play of visibihi^ 
and ruflecrion, into all the mystenES of chiaroscuro, jfet this 
magis oT colour ia still ibronghout of a spatial mode, it is an 
appearance growing out of juxtsposition on a fiat suriaoe, 
jnd consequently a ipnsuAstsftftt one. 
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I. If, however, this ideal essence, as is already the case 
under the principle of painting, asserts itself in hurt os sub¬ 
jective souNi/e, in that case the truly adequate inediuro can¬ 
not remain of a type which possesses independent subsist- 
cncy. And for this reason we get a mode of expression and 
communication, in the sensuous material of which we do 
not find objectivity disclosed as spatial configuration, in 
order that it may have consistency therein. We require a 
material which b without such stability in its relation to 
what b outside it, and which vanbhes again in the very 
moment of its origin and presence. Now the art that finally 
annihilates not merely one form of spatial dimension, but* 
the conditions of Space entirely, which is completely with¬ 
drawn into the ideality of soul-life, both in its aspect of 
conscious life and in that of its external expression, is our 
second romantic art— Music. In this respect it constitutes 
the genuine centre of tlut kind of presentment which ac¬ 
cepts the inner personal life os such, both for its content 
and form. It no doubt manifests as art thb inner life, but 
in this very objectification retains its subjective cluuacter. 
In other words it does not, as plastic art, suffer the expres¬ 
sion in which it b self-enclosed to be indcfiendenlly free or* 
to attain on essentially tranquil self-subsistency, but emneeb 
tlie same os objectivity, and will not sufier externality to 
secure for itself an inviolable presence' over ^inst it 

In so far, however, as thb annihilation of spatial object¬ 
ivity, regarded as a means of manifestation, b an abandon¬ 
ment of the same which b itself already In anticipation 
asserted of the sensuous spatlality of the plastic arts them¬ 
selves,* thb principle of negation must also In a similar way 
have its activity conditioned by the materiality^ which, up to 
thb point, we ^ve indicated as one of tranquil independent 
self-subsistency, just os the art of painting reduces in its 
province the spatial dimensions of sculpture to the simple 
surface. Thb cancelling of the spatial form therefore merely 
coruists in this, that a specific seruuous material surrenders 
its tranquil relation of juxtaposition, is, in other words, 

• 

* htn fttiet DoMjm, lit., an anvreil nittence. * 

• Wc ibooM not expect the plural. Hecel apparently indotbv the 
uamitioaal relief of sculptaic. 
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placard In motion but ti m essentially affected by tliat 
motion that every portion of the coherent bodily substance 
not merely changes its position, but also is reacted upon 
and reacts upon the previous condition.’ The result of this 
oscillating vibration ts fonf^ the medium of music. 

In tone music forsakes the dement of extenul form and 
its sensuous visibility^ and requires for the apprehension of 
its results another organ of sense, namely hearing, which, as 
also the sight, docs not bdong to the senses of action but those 
of contemplation; and is, in fact, still more ideal than sight 
For the unruffled, aesthetic observation of works of art no 
doubt permits the objects to stand out quietly in their free¬ 
dom just as they arc without any desire to impair that effect 
in any way; but that which it apprehends is not that which 
is itself essentially ideally composed,* but rather on the 
contrary, tliat whi^ receives its consistent in its sensuous 
existence. The car, on the contrary, receives^ the result of 
that ideal vibration of material substance,* without placing 
itself in a practical relation towards the objects, a r«ult by 
means of which it is no longer the material object in its re¬ 
pose, but the first example of the more ideal activity of the 
soul itself which is apprehended. And for the further reason 
that the nepitivity into which the oscillating medium here 
enters is from one point of view an annihilation of the 
spatial condition, which is itself removed by means of the 

• Lit., ** Boi aUo »irive» to *ct llidf hack into the prcviooscooJilloo.** 
lie refer* to the tnattutl reUtion of tonei. 

• Im siek ttiht IdttUgtutiU. That la, posited as ideal ia the way 
mask docs with Us ol^cct, as to which forthef explanation is given 
below. 

• It is dUficalt to follow closely this very technical interpretation oi 
musical Krand, and a doala may be perhaps permitted as to whether it 
coiTesponds to the acientific facts. 1 mean it docs not appw felly to do 
jostice to the reaction of the organ of human bearing itself and the 
inulligence with which it is rdatcil upon the sound waves that through 
such mediation ore cognixed as musiCal sound. The ideality appears to 
me to be more oompleie than even Hegel’s theory would suggest, or, at 
any rate, souse of hU expressions. And surely, loo, in sighC though it 
may be true we see inaependent objects, we only do so, in w as 
their sedbodary nualitics are concerned, by virtue of a coosidenhie 
action of what he We calls Setltmkofiigkat. But ihU is not the place 
for more than a luggestion. The main points of contrast are in Heel's 
intWiVetalloo lufficicntly obvious. 
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reaction of the body,* the expression of this twofold nega¬ 
tion, that is tone, is a mode of externality which, in virtue 
of its very mode of existence, is in its very origination self¬ 
destructive, and there and then itself fundamentally dis¬ 
appears. And it is by virtue of this twofold nej^tion of 
externality, in which the root-principle of tone connsts, that 
the same corresponds to the ideal person^ life; this reson¬ 
ance which, in its essential explicitness,* is something more 
ideal than the su^istent corporeality in its independent 
reality, also discloses this more ideal existent,* and thereby 
offers a mode of expression suited to the ideality of cor^ 
scious life. 

2. If we now, by a reverse process, inquire of wh^ type 
this inner life must be, if wc arc to prove it on its own 
account adapted to the expression of sound and^ tones, wc 
may recall the fact already observed that by itself, that 
is, accepted as a real mode of objectivity, tone, in con¬ 
trast to the material of the plastic arts, is wholly abs¬ 
tract Stone and colour receive the forms of an extensive 
and varied world of objects, and place them before us in 
their actual existence. Tones arc unable to do this. Fdlr 
musical expression therefore it is only the inner life of soul 
that is wholly devoid of an object which is appropriate, in 
other words, the abstract personal experience simply. This 
is our entirely empty ^o, the self without further conietit 
The fundamental task of music will therefore consist in 
giving a resonant reflection, not to objectivity in its ordinary 
material sense, but to the mode and modifications under 
which the most intimate self of the soul, from the point of 
view of its subjective life and ideality, is essentially moved. 

* Da Kirfirs, I am not sore that 1 qoite follow the meaning of 

thb second moment of negation. If it means the reacdon or synt£|tk 
^mjcets of human hearing it removes in great mcoaore the objeetkm 
above. We then have as the twofold negation the negation bj the 
ideality of sotind and that tbroagb the human sense, nut owing 10 
Hrgela use of Material to indicate the medtam wh^b is sab|ect to 
oscillation, it would rather appear to mean that one vibration u can¬ 
celled liy anothet. ^ 

* Dot an mndJar ikk ukam thvoj Idtdltrn itt. This would cone- 
^Amd to the kiealitj of the first negation of spatial condition. 

* He means its own ideal eaistence. Aafgtbem must here be used in 
the primary sense of “deliven.*' He docs not mean that it giyes^ez- 
preision to the ideality of spirit; thb b added by the nest dan^. 
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^ We niiy sjiy the sameof thu iffat of mustc, Iheparii- 
mount claim of that^ too, is the dir^t conucl witii the 
most intimate ideaJity of conscious life. It is tiiore than 
any other the art of the soul, anti is immediately addressed 
to that. The art of painting, no doubt, as we have ob¬ 
served* is able to express in physiognomy and foetal traits 
with other things the inner life and its actual ty, Je moods 
and passions of the heart, the situations, conflJctB, and 
fatalities of the soul; wlial, however, we have before us m 
pictures ato objective appeatances, from w!^ch the 
contemplation, in its most ideal Belf-ideniity, is still held 
distinctly apart However iDUch we ^■corcie absorbed m or 
penetrate into the object, the situation, the character, the 
forma of a statue or a picture, admire a work af art, lose 
ourselves in or possess ourselves with it, the f^t still remain!, 
that these works of art are and remain objects of inde- 
uendenL subsistency, in respect to wbicb it is quite ixn* 
possible for us to escape the relation of tamnal observa¬ 
tion. In music, however, this dictinction dtsappears. Its 
content is that which is itself essentially a part of our own 
.personal ^ life, and its expression does not result at the 
SAme time in an objective mode of spatial 
but discloses, in virtue of the continuity'and freedom of its 
fiighl as it appears and vanishes,^ that it is a manifesiauon, 
H'hich, instead of possessing itself an independent con¬ 
sistency, is dependent for its support on the id^ity of 
consdous Ufei and only can exist for that inward tcaiim 
Tone is thertfore no doubt a mode of both espression 
externality; but it is an expression which inevitably mS' 
appears precisely at the point of and in virtue of bcroimng 
externality. At the very moment tliat out organ of 
receives the fionnd it is -^one- The impression that should 


' Thtt IS. I tbinli, mcftlling Im -rii^ 

Its ctHntBdl ii also fornuJly ided w la sbov* 

bm to exprEss ibU he wchW nflwr ha,Te ^ 
iicA. It Ti also, aJ' I hav^ pointed out, in gremt fflwmfe 
Kti»e that ■* miixkal taoe i( is not mttarsl even in die qiialhuHl sbm 
that eoluaf U, It b even more dependent Dtl the hunun ory^ism for 
.rnibHi.. B»t T di.V« tbink »«». lUbiKi}™ .. 
this seoac, but thiL it dirtctiv eiprissa hnmfiJV eiootlotJ. 

“ noth ideas irc wnUiaed in the «fOid whach mtsps to 

foeer and slowly rAKiiih aw*y. 
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be giircn is at once tt&ti^rerred to ihe tablets of memory. 
The tones merely resound in the depths of the soli], which 
are thereby upon in tbdr ideal snh^HaJTce^ and snf* 

fused with emotioiu This Ideality of content and mode of 
expression in the sense that it is devoid of all extemaJ 
object defines the purely>^ 3 / aspect of nvasjc. It has no 
doubt a conlentt hut it is not a content such as we mean 
when referring either to the plastic arts or poetr>% li^Tiat it 
lacks is just this configuration of an objective other-to itself, 
whether we mean by such actual external phenomena, or 
the objectivity of intellecttiaJ ideas and Images. We may 
indit^te the course of our further examination as follows: * 

In theyf/r/ place we have to define more accuralety the 
^ffl^ra/cliamcter of music and its eflect in contradistinction 
to the other artSf not merely front the point of view of its 
material, but also from that of its foim, which the spiritual 
content accepts. 

Scafftdfy, we shall have to discuss tile particular 
/£fwj, in which musical tones and their inodes^ are de¬ 
veloped and medbted partly in respect to their temporal 
duration, and iiartlyin relation to the qualitative distinctions 
of their acttial resonance ' 

Third and In condasion, music possesses a relation to 
the content^ which it expresses^ either by being associated 
as an accompaniment * with emotions, ideas, and consldera- 
Uons independently exprtjssed by word of momli, or by Its 
free eapanston within its own domain in unfettered lide- 
penuence. 

In proposing now, however, after having thus in a general 
way spedhed the principle and division of the suhjecl- 
matter of Music, to enter into a mure detailed L-Kamination 
of Its particular aspects, we arc Inevitably confronted with a 
peculiar difficulty. In other words, for (he reason that the 
mustcat medium of tone and ideality, in which the content 
moves as a proLeas, is of so abstract and forma] a character 
it IS Impossible for us to attempt such a closer survey with¬ 
out at the same time hrtMcMng technical formulae and de- 


I Ttieu modkl combtlutiojifi. * 

.K. I" utent iafriiig« on 

Ihc tlutlflClHia Uegel huiLrcuIy pclm«t DUE between fu toq^i Bad 
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finiLions such bel^g to tht relations of totie^measure or 
distinctions thAt apply- to different inslrumenta, scales, or 
choi^ I must admit to no expert knowledge in this sphere 
of musical sdcnce, and can only offer my apologies for being 
unable to do more than limit mysel/ to more general pointB 
of view and a few Isolated obsenations* 


I. 'I he GiiNtitaL CrtAiuiCTER or Music 

The essential points of view which are of genemi import-^ 
<5ice in a survey of umsic we luay examtne under the follow¬ 
ing heads of dhison : j ■ l 

Firsts we have to compare music on the one hand with 
the plastic artsj and on the oilier with poetry- 

Secondly^ we shall by means of the above com^iarison 1 m 
in a better position to understand the way in which music 
is able to nmsler and disclose a gis-en content, 

Thirdi}\ and as a result of the laitei inquiry, we may 
with more accuracy explain the pcculiiir effect which the 
art of music* in contradistinction to the other arts, oxorcises 
oh the souh 

(fl) With regard to the first pint wc should* if ^vc are 
desirous Of setting it forth dearly in its specific individplily, 
compare music with the other two arts from three distinct 

points of view. , 

(«i) it may be observed that it st^ds in a reb- 

lion of affinity to ^tchiit^arc^ although it is in strong ccm< 

irasl with iL , * 

(fla) Our meaning is this. In the art of bimdicg the con* 
lent which should be made appanint m architectonic fornii, 
does not, as h the case in works of sculpture and pamting, 
wliollv enter into the configuration, but remains distinct 
from it as an external environment j -so, too, in music, under 
its aspect of the most specifically fomantic an,lhc dassi^^ 
identity of ideality and its eitcnml existence receives it* 
resolution irf a similar, if converse, way to that tn which 
archileciiF<^, as the symbolical type of presentfllion, was not 
as yet wholly able to secure such a unity. For this idtslity 
of Spirit proceed from what ii purely the cGncenimion of 
soyl ]ife, to ideas and images and the forms of such, as 
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eUbonUed by the imagination, whereas the art of music is 
throu^out more occupied in expressing merely the element 
of feeling and furthermore surrounds the independently ex¬ 
pressed ideas of the mind with the melodic chime of emo¬ 
tions, just as architecture in its province places around the 
statues of the god, no doubt in an unyielding way, the 
reasonable forms of its columns, walls, and entablatures.' 

In this way tone and its formative combinations is 
for the first time a medium created by art and entirely 
fistic expression of a wholly di/Tcrent type from that w’e find 
in painting and sculpture acting through the material of th^ 
human body and its pose and physiognomy. In this respect, 
to(^ music may be more nearly compared with architecture, 
which does not accept its forms from wlut is actually pre¬ 
sented, but as the creation of human invention, in order to 
inform thci^ partly according to the laws of gravity, and in 
part according to the rules of symmetry and harmonious co- 
ordinatioiL Music does the same thing in its own sphere, 
in so far as it from one point of view follows the harmonious 
laws of tone which depend on quantitative relations inde¬ 
pendently of the expression of emotion, and in another 
aspect of it, in the recurrence of time and rhythm no less 
than in the further development of the tones themselves, in 
many respects is subject to the forms of regularity and sym¬ 
metry’. Consequently we find operative in music not merely 
the profoundest ideality and soul, but the most rigorous 
rationality. It unites, in fact, two extremes, which readily 
lend themselves to emphatic contrast in their independent 
self-^crtion. In this aspect of independence music more 
particularly assumes an architectonic character when we find 
in it a coherent temple of harmony of its own creatively 

• By tentitmJijpr t-ermen Hegel means, of course, forms that express 
an aiOsiic, that b, an inteliteible pttrpoi^ The whole passage is not 
very clearly eapre*^- The getml roean^ is, howcTer, that os archi- 
tecture turrouodi its statues whh a medium o( material enrirotnnent 
co-ordtnated by orustic design and invention, to, too, music in its 
metUom of emotional content u ^aally indeiinile and ma| be used as an 
accompaniment (os architectnre is a kuid of accompaniment to statuary) 
to the melodic ^y of its harmonies to definite ideas in uttered ipeecL 
The reader of Browning will doubtless recollect the fine om made of 
arcUtccture as metapboricol illustration in the poem "Abt Vogicr." I 
think it was Schopenhaaet who first spoke of architecture as froeen 
music. Bat SchelUtig speaks of it in the same «ray. 
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composed and coordinated according to the of mu«c, 
and released from the direct eapression of souMife. 

(yy) Despite all this similarity, however, the art of ion<» 
move* to quite as large a degree in a sphere wholly oppos^ 
to tlut of architecture. We find, no doubt, in both arts as 
a basis quantitative or more accurately measure i^uons; 
the meterul. however, which in «cl> ^ 
acreeably to such relations, is totally different. Architi^* 
turc atuches itself to the heavy sensuous material in its 
tranquil juxtaposition and external form in Space. 
tin the contrary, lays hold of the tonc-spint as ‘‘ 
freely out of the spatial materul in the qualitalii-e distinc- 
lions^of musical sound and in the flow of a movement su^ 
iect to the condition of time. For ^is reason the works of 
both arts belong to two entirely distinct spheres of 
activity. The art of building places in an endunng form its 
colossal constructions for external contempbuon in sym¬ 
bolical forms. The swihly evanescent world of ^^ne^on 
the other hand, directly penetrates through the ears of ^i 
to the depths of his soul, attuning the same in concordant 

the second place, consider the closer 
relalion of music to the two other plastic aru, we shaU 
find that the similarity and disunction, whi<m attaches to 
such a comparison, is in some measure founded upon the 

truths already enunciated. t . . 

(oa) Of these music is furthest remo\-ed from sculpture, 
and this is not merely so in respect to matend and type of 
configuration, but also in that of the completed coalescence 
of its ideal and external aspects. There is in short » 
affinity between painting and music. In part thu is due to 
the predominant ideality of expression exemplified 
in rurt it is referable to treatment of material, in which, as 
we have already seen, it is permissible for the art of painung 

» I tKesume Hevel here refer* prinurily to •cHofesik mmie, 
ejiefcJct inttndedto exhibit the itructore of roo^ The 
STr^v OfCrMnerotFocb.. Bach’, forty^ighl fugw. woeM occupy » 

^*There U, of coane. •omelhing xlmost myitk in • 

conception of mnacl >otmd « the Weality «oin« from the matennl 

wofid. , . . 

• • Ttixl b, »culpture and painting. 
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to approa^ the v^y boundary of miisk ilsdf. Pain tin e has. 
nowever,^ for its auii in connnon with sculpture the tepre- 
scntation of an objective form in Space, and is restricted in 
Its ni^cnal to the actual form of things alrradj' present out' 
pde the sphere of art. It is unqiicstioimbly tnie that neither 
in the case of the painter nor the sculptor do wo accept a 
human countenance, a position of the human bode, the 
opines of a mountain, the leafage of a tree precisely in 
forms they present to us as here or there in Naturej in 
both cases we ^e bound to jtistify what we have before us 
under the conditions of the art in question, to adapt it to 
particu^ situation, no less than to employ it as a means of 
eapressrng the loe^table artistic result of the entire content 
of work. VVc^vc, therefure, in both cases on the one 
tiaiid an mdep^dently recogniiied content, which has to 
ret;eive ai^tic individualiifltion, and, on the other, we are 
confronted witli the fomiB of Jfatune as they ore similarly 
presented in isolation; and the artist is bound, if he be tmlv 
an artist, and seek to unite these two sourcmi of tnspira- 
lion [II ms composition, to discover in both the material and 
support for ^ conception and execution. In short, he* 
will, acting in the first instance on the security of such ueneral 
pnnciples, endeavour on the one lumd to fill out with more 

«n^cle ckua d.e gen^ity of his iZ™ d 

on theolhei wideaUw and spiiimaliie the human or ^y 
other of the forms of Nature, which are submitted tosetw 
mm as pmtcubr models. I'he nuisidan, on the contrary, 

115 true, does not abstract from all and every content, but 
hods the same in a leirt, which he Bets to music, or with 
pves musical utterance tu some definite 
^ theme, which he proceeds to elabor- 
^ regjon, however, of bis compositions rcmaini 
the more formal idiiahty, m other words pure tones and 
lus abMrpiiort of content becomes rather a rtfrra/ into the 
free iifc of his own soul, a voyage of discovery into that, 

' Ev to ntru tiiKEedil lIui witi 

iuyi and jupporn in ciHitrut lo iW whidi *n ^ “ 
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and in many departments of music even a confirmation, 
that he as artist is free of the content. If we are in a 
general way permitted to regard human activity in the 
realm of the beautiful as a liberation of the soul, as a re¬ 
lease from constraint and restriction, in short to consider 
that art does actually alleviate the most overpowering and 
tragic catastrophies ‘ by means of the creations it oCTcrs to 
our contemplation and enjoy-ment, it is the art of music 
which conducts us to the final summit of that ascent to 
freedom. Or in other language that which the plastic arts 
secure through the objective fact of a plastic beauty, which 
dtspbys the entirety of human life, human nature as such, 
its universal and ideal significance, in the detail of its par¬ 
ticularity, without losing that essential harmony, this effect 
music must produce in a wholly different manner. The 
plastic artist need only exhibit^ in that whidi is enclosed in 
the conception, what was already therein from the firsts so 
that every detail in its essential detcrminacy is merely a 
closer explication of the totality which already floats be^e 
the mind in virtue of the content which b there to exhibit 
it. A figure, for example, in a plastic work of art, rc(|uircs 
iA this or that situation a body, hands, feet, bust, a head 
with a given expression, a given pose, other figures, or 
other aspects to which it is rebted as a whole, etc., and all 
these aspects presuppose the others, in making collectively 
essentblly complete work. The ebboration of the theme is 
in such a case merely a more accurate analysb of that which 
already itself essentially contains it, and the more ebborate 
lire picture is, which thereby confronts us, the more con¬ 
centrated is the unity, and ^e suonger becomes the con¬ 
nection of the parts. The most consummate expression of 
detail must be, if the work of art is of the best class, at the 
same time an elucidation of the highest form of unity. No 
doubt the ideal articubtion and rounding off in a whole, in 
which the one part follows inevitably from another, ought 
to be present in a musical composition. But in some measure 
the executiort here b of a totally different type, and more¬ 
over we cam only accept the unity in a restricted sense. 

(fiti) Jn a musical theme the significance which has to be 

* We are ioeriubly reminded of the release which Art was to sich 
men m Beethoven, Dante, Milton, and Blake. 
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is already exhausted.^ If it is repealed or ranicd 
on to fuTtlier oppositions and mediatiorta thes* rcpetitionSt 
iiiodulatlons, and elftbotations by means of other scales 
may verj’ readily appear superSuonsj and rather are ap- 
pertinent to the purely musical development and the aS' 
simthtion of the varied content of harmonic progressions 
which are neither demanded by the content itsdf/ nor 
remain dependent upon it» whereas in the plastic arts the 
execution of the detail and the passage to it is simply and 
always a more accurate exhibition and analysis of the con¬ 
tent ilself- 

But of counie it is impossible to deny dial another thcntc 
is actually motived by the way a theme is developed, and 
each of tbemi then, in iheJr alternation or their interfusion 
progress, change, are at one lime suppressed^ at another 
emphasiitedt and by their victory or defeat are able to mak* 
a content explicit in its more definite features, oppositions, 
transitions, developments, and rcsoludonSv But in this case, 
too, the unity is not made more profound and concentrated 
by 'imie of such elaboration as is the case in sculpture and 
painting, but is rather an expansion, an extension, a GOr- 
rclative series^" an addition of remoteness or a return, fdr 
which the content, which is thus expressed, remains no 
doubt the universal centrum, yet docs not keep the whole 
so securely together as we find it is possible to do in the 
plastic arts, particularly where their subject-matter is con¬ 
fined to the human oiganism. 

{yy) Looked at from this point of view the art of music, 
as contrasted with the other cuts, lies too close to the 
medium of that formal freedom of soul life, and thereby 
cannot fail to a greater or less degree to be diverted beyond 
what is actually presented, in other words the content/ The 

^ In the Iticme. 

[t xemi cleabirLil bew haw fat a Ttuisidan wonm accept tliis ■.t 
Itail in » Ikr at It nppUcn Eo clasdlcaJ mutlc of the fernuil type, Tbe 
ilevelopment, fot i on ihc repetinan K ifaeoie in a tout a ti at 

Invt purt of tbc furmAl cwitest of the socaia utoTciuEm ai a whole. 

* AnjfiHandfr^Htn* VAfiAtiDm on a theme would be a good 
cAAinpleu. But sirrely the develapmeat of a theme mAy do pcedvely thii 
iibgrOAl taeAiore, I mean disdaue both lh« deplti of ii And id conocn^ 
Lniloa. 

‘‘ No doubt iHi u M if we Afutme the coELEAnt Lo be miitily a theme. 
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recollection of a theme proposed is likewise a self-rcveal 
mcni ‘ of the artist, in other words is an ideal realization, 
to the effect that this self is the artist, and he may progress 
just as he likes, and by what by-paths he likes. But on the 
other hand the free exercise of imaginative caprice of the 
above description is expressly to oe distinguished from a 
musical composition which is essentially conclusive, that is 
to say, which constitutes a fundamentally self-intcgrat^ 
totality. In the free improrization * the ab^nce of restric¬ 
tions is itself an object, so that the artist is able to assert 
his caprice in the acceptance of any material he chooses, to 
fhterweave acknowledged melodies .nnd motives in his im- 
provized productions, to emphasize some new upect of such, 
to elaborate them in a variety of modifications, or make 
them steps in his progression to other material, and ^vance 
from thence in the same way to developments of still more 
arresting contrasts. 

In general, however, a musical composition determines 
the freedom of the composer, either by limiting it to a more 
self<ontained execution, and the obsenance of what we 
may describe as a more plastic unity, or by permitting him 
Irith the full force of his personality and caprice to pass at 
every point into more or less important digressions, to let 
spontaneous ideas travel hither and thither as they please, 
to lay stress for the moment on this or that motive, and 
then once more to drown it in an overwhelming torrent. 
While, then, the study of Nature’s forms is essential to both 
painter and sculptor, the art of music can look for no such 
fixed body of fact outside its own prescribed forms, with 
which it would be forced to comply. The extent of the 
regularity and necessity of its formal character is almost 

a motiTc. But the cootent of a movement toclodes the derclopmcnt. 
The main diflereoce aAer all is the fnndameotal one that is music the 
cootent b unfolded in a time scries and in the plastic a^ instut- 
aneoosly in spatial form. And in poctiy the appt eoens i o o b also in a 
temporal series. 

1 It U impossible in Enelisb to reflect the pUy oi words between 
ifr»w«/ri»«/nhemofy)and A'r-rsuferwn/iself-penetrationor ideal realu- 
ation). . 

* 18^ liot sure whether Hegel exactly means by Pkamtaitrtm what 
we aooerstand as Imprtmzatiofv. But it b the only form of mosic^hat 
strictly applies to bb definition. Even the rhapsooiet of Lbxt are con¬ 
tinued by the form, as in a sense all music b 
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wholly detennined within the uphcte ol tone itsetf, which 
does not come iuto so dose an association ^ with the dcfint' 
tion or the content that Is thercui reposed, and consec^uentiy 
in respect to deviations beyond the same permits for the 
most part a considerable opportunity for the free phy of 
the chimctciistic unputse of the composer. 

And this IS the main point of vien', Ehjm which we may 
contrast music with the strictly ptasde arts. 

(y') Looked nt from aspect music is, in the third 

place,* most nearly affilbicd to both in fact make 

use of the same sensuous medium, that tone. Desph^ 
this, however^ these arts are very' strongly distinct from one 
another not only in virtue of the mode of treating tones in 
each case, but also in respcict to their ddferent modes of 
exprcBsion. 

In poetry, os we have found aircady in our general 
dilTerentmtion of Uie several arts, tone is not ns such diciied 
and nrtisticalLy produced by various humanly constructed 
instruments, but the articulate sound of the human organ of 
speech is reduced to the mere sy^mbol of speech, retnioing 
thereby nothing moot than the value of a sign of ideas, whic)^ 
is by itself devoid of signilicatice. Consequendy we hnd 
here that tone remains throughout a self-subsistent sensuous 
cijtily^ which, ns the mere symbol of emotions, ideas and 
thoughts, possesses the tratariiality and cbj(cthiiy which is 
inhtnnt in ituff stmply in virtue of the fact that it is a ii^n 
and nothing more* For the true objectivity of the soul-life 
as Such docs not consist in utterance and words, but in this 
fact, that I, as subject, am aware of a thought, a feeling, and 
so forth, that further I confront it as on object, and in this 
way have it present to the jaxagination, or forthwith develop 
for myself what is implicit in a thought or a Conception, set* 
ling forth in a scries the external and spiritual relations of 
the given content, and relating the particular features of it 
to One another. Unquestionably we think throughout in 

' due piutic arisn It ccEUltilj » net u dEtaeh with « 

definition givm nutiiidq ii hy ttui ii, Ijtit it h nbvii<u»f]r vrty 

chnfliy usDcictH to the formal tnodei. q f tomiir, u Jawe of 
maIbcTtKHiit, fngtir, tocHita, «tc* 

» The ftrti ts itt relMicm to wdihettuie, the cn»ad tiwi to the pJaibc 
utv 
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knguigc^ TTithout, needing actual speech os apchen. 

By reason qf this abUity to dispense with speech-uttetance 
in its sensuous aspect as contrasted nrrth the spiritual cqh'' 
tent of ideas, etc., to eltictdate ^hich they ’ are employed, 
tone receives once more selfstibsistency„ In the art of 
painting no doubt colour and its arrangement, regirded 
simply as colour, is liJcewise by itself without significance, 
and ifi the same way^ as contrasted with the spiritual em¬ 
bodied, thereby n self^ubstantrve sensuous medium;, but we 
get no painting from colour simply ss such: we must iirst 
^attach to it form and its expression. With these spniruaUy 
"animated forms colouring is brought into an association by 
many degreea more constrained than that which pertains to 
uttiired Speech and its coalescing result qf words with 
ideas. 

If we will now look at the distinction between the poetical 
nnd musical use of cones we shall Hod that miuic does not 
depress the tone sound to the mere speech-utterance, hut 
creates out of lone simply its own independerxt medium, so 
that, in so far as there is musical tone, it Is treated 3 .^ the 
obhtci of the art.^ And on account of this the realm of tone, 
^nas^l^ch as it cannot serve inefely os a symbol, is bv virtue 
of this emancifiaEcd funetjon of its life ' able to attain to a 
'mode of configuration, which makes the form that is its 
pecu1i;tr possession, thnt is to ^iiy, the modes of tone as art¬ 
istically developed, its fundamental aim and object. In 
frreent times especially, the art of music, by its wtESiing 
itself from all content that is independently lucid, has with¬ 
drawn into the depths of its own medium. But on this very 
account and to thw extent it has lost its compelling power * 

I TTwt the By rrcri^tig JWlf-Jlitsi»retr£y " llcgel meaitn ft 

ouy Ik itidrpctuJcU l of the art. HmctluDg cs&entiiitlv outn dp 

' By 7^ [Tcge! nw^uii. of m ^riral vdqikI. The objcd of 

inii.i[c if UU^IciukI onij in BQ fnrii thc)f^ arc nprcisol ta uiufiCi 
^ frt dtrtim Frd’rirrdm. In thit (itt medium of Its ciifttrilJtc. 

* t tow hi would Hcael have Applud thb crlEici-rn lo the 
phonies uf hii CompitriaCs? 1 think it it ohrlcvOs, a 1 sny ntc. thst hii 
criucum of ;Arc music « fQiDewhal l^ii^king in Bymp«thjr. NotracUji ii 
a noi even a whoHjr ohiiqui fuel ihst the song or the apera htc the iitoft 
jxipalsif,‘The tntti U ihit tnancal esitt»n«n+md ih.i is ishii iiie 
apprectoiion of fwogr-usme xn tym^anfe mpstc implies, ksu 
enoriacrui siridn lince hbdar. Hat bla entidam will niili hold for tiiaay 
1^ i{» mole modent dcvclupmeim {ii Sin&tt aiul hif setodL 
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over the soul, Ln^sinuch u the enjofmcnt,! which is thus 
offcTed, is only applicable to one aspect of art^ in other 
words, is only nn interest in the purely Tnustcal clmritcter- 
lilies of the com position and its artistic dexterity, an aspect 
which wholly concems the musical expert^ and is less con-^ 
nected with the universal human interest in art, 

Iijl 3 | 3 ) All that poetry loses, however, in external objectivity 
by being able to place on one side its sensuous medium, in 
so far os that can be wholly dispensed with by art^ it scctiri^ 
for it^fj in the ideal objectivity of its vision and ideas, 
which poetEcal speech presents to soul and mind. For it is 
the function of imagination to clothe these concepts, emo**’ 
tionS;, and thoughts in a world that Is itself cssentiisliy com¬ 
plete ^ with its events^ actions, moodsL, and cjihibitions of 
passion, and by this means it creates works, Into which the 
entire fabric of reality* both in. its external aspect as plicno- 
mena and in the ideal slgnlEcance of its content* U brought 
borne to the emottorrs, vision, and imr^nation of spirit^ 
life- It is this type of objectivity which the art of musicj. in 
so far as It asserts its independent claims in its own pro* 
vince, is compelled to reiiounce. In other words, the rsdni 
of tone possesses, no doubt, as 1 have already indicated, a* 
relation to the soul, and an aUiance: which is consonant with 
its spiritual movement; but it falls to pass b^ond a sym- 
pathetic relation which is always of an indehnite character, 
albeit in this aspect of k a musical compositLon, If origin¬ 
ating in the souMjfc itself, and permeated by genius and 
emottons of a rich quality, cannot fail to react on our nature 
with an cquii^cnt power and variety. In the case of n con¬ 
tent and the Ideal and personal creation such as poetry im* 
plies our emotions pass more completely out of their elc- 
mentary medium of undehned conscious life into the more 
concrete vision and more umvensal * imagination which Is 
embodied in such contend This may also be the cdect of a 
musical composition* so soon as the emotions which ii ex¬ 
cites in ours^ves by virtue of its own nature and iht artistic 
cncjgy that animates it are mvolvcd mom do^y in our* 

^ feriig nmil m^n here ihat ihe world of poAry/a one 

whole ClaimII la independent cobeiencc ii genertdly tdinowledg^. 

* By "univcrEi]" tiegd ituncin mpM uniieWally iocelJijihle. 

He UKt The mne word Id »luM 5«ue jn»t below. 
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selves with a distinct vision and ideas, and thereby nresent 
to consciousness the tangible definition of soul-impr^sions 
in a more^ s^blc oudook and moine universally accepted 
ideos^ This is, however^ ayr iraaginatioji and vision, which 
no doubt has been suggested by the musical work, but 
which has not been itsdf directly disclosed hy vtnoe of the 
artiattc ebboration of musical tones. Poetry, on the con- 
traty', expresses emotions, perceptional and ideas as they 
a^' and is further able to delineate a picture of external 
obj^ts, although it cannot itself either attain to the pbscic 
Mfity of sculpture and painting or the spiritual intimacy of 
Tnusic, and is consequently obliged to call as auxiliary to 
its powers the direct vision we otherwise receive thrauph 
the senses and the speechless apprehension of soul-life in 
music. 

however, the art of music docs not confine 
Itself to this independent position over against that of poetry 
and the spiritual content of conscious life. Jt allies itself 
with a clE:arly expressed content already completely elabor- 
aied by poetry, and as the accompaniment of emotions, 
opinions, events, and actions. If, however, the musical 
aspect of aqdi a work of art remains the fiindamental and 
predcminflTit one, the poetry, whether in the form of poem, 
dri^ or any other, has no right to assert on independent 
claim of Its own therein. And as a gentrel rule in this asso^ 
ejatvon of music and poetry^ the ptepondenmee of one art h 
injurious to the other. If therefore the text, as a poet teal 


If Hired niMaa to imply that jraic oniiic, to sq far is it present* 
ideas, by m^jestion, has any advaolii^ orer Kiosic the cflect of which 
H cniiRiy a he a <ni dm^nnii Emtiail. The Pastoral 

Sjnnpbwty of BccihptiM may or majnni be more twi^ar lhad Beet- 
huTcn S oth« aymphonicx, it b uQ^uenkmable that Jix wtjjtic metii 
depcndi exduiwciy on its clajim .ts miat^ conipoiitiEra. Aod, indeed 
ii^gcatiTe of hJo* is mainh^ EreH beCKmo, u 
^etJioren hrmwlf clamed, it tsnthera niggeattoa or cmotlonaj mood 
than tJw nnitidon of natur^ Kmndj or the sngj^ioa of datinct EiJeas. 

of coneemed, he may be 

tight But Ita a Otwjooiiy flo nnal test of the »«rrii£eaii« of mmS; U 
COTopared with nMner arts, Ihaagh h may madk a disttnpnUJu'ot fealcijc. 
And Euylf tniwc erxprcM« cmotioni at lemri -“aa tJi« jme " Ue/^ri 
mare tjirertly than Poetry nodenibt ipiycs them u wc 

It™ in oidumry hfc. Bat ma*K make* u* irti Ihem is they are nn. 
Cisn^l^iT m onr loull, Kill higher grade of rcaJity. 
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criatlon, possesses a fully independent value Of lls owiij the 
support to be expected frum music should be mefely an in- 
significant one, os we find, for example, the cast with the 
drainJidc cbonises of the ancients where the music was no¬ 
thing more than an incidental accompanicnent> If, con- 
v'ersely, the music is composed with a more independent in¬ 
dividuality of its own, then the text in its turn should be of 
a more superficially poetical execuiion, and should as an 
iudependem ptoducUon confine itself to emotions of a 
genera] character and ideas depicted on univerml lines. The 
poetical elaboradon of profound thoughts is as little appro¬ 
priate to a good rnusiciil text as is the delineation of the oh? 
jeets of ftstcmal Nature or descriptive poetry gcncTally. 
Songs, operatic arias, the texts of oratorios, and so forth 
nmy be consequently,, so for as the detail of iheir execution 
as poetry is concerned, jejune and of a certain degree of 
mediocrityi Ihc poet must not make his merits as poet too 
conspicuous if the musician is to find in his text a genuine 
opportunity. In this respect it is especially the Imlians, 
!nifh as Metostasio and others, who have displayed the great¬ 
est skill, while Scbillnris poems, which were never written 
with such an object in view at alt, have been shown to bd 
ill adapted and indeed useless for musical composition.' In 
cases whore the music receives a more arttstic cLiboration, 
the audience understands next to nothing of the text, and 
this is more particulaily so with our German speech and pro- 
nundatbn/ Lor this roson it Is not in the interest cf mtiric 
that the weight of interest should be reposed in the text. 

J McCcl nro'ba'hty ArTcr hnni Beeihovn'i ninth symphony with iu 
qI Joy/' ^ to lit wccoa u set la mndn there inay be two 
ofiQiaEUi tint the fict ihxt it Is ifac catminitktn of to celcbrercd i ooD' 
podilnn U in iijeir a ol’ Hegel's sJiatroie&L 

' Soth Mendelssohn and ^Schumnn deptored the bet tbit they coqU 
net BO reaTly good tibretlo and would anqueiliotisMy not hsTc rceeivnl 
nil the emeiUi here without eoiuidcmble t^uaUhcaitLoi]^ Il^el a;i;rp«im 
tube too dominalcd by ibn charaeier twlin opera. Ocrn^Hi] operx 
as funheT dereloped by Wagner and even in the bands of Declhorea 
and and \\reber maVes a very difiemtl detnuid. tinqueidDn- 

ahly tree that ihert imtst be a certain reciproctty of qnaliiv between the 
two. But some of the ftnat mtoic has brm wHnea lof sStnp of the 
£iwxt poctirat Langua^ nisidj ihst of our Bible. Composers like 
Bach, HaBdel, and S. 1. W'eiky imisieil on banriug ihe t«t bcit furm 
!if their teliciaui ideal they cradd obtain. 
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An lt4i4.Uii auiti^nceT for eiLUnpIC]. ctiaUcfS apray during the 
untrnportant of in operij, takes tefreshDient^ plays 

cards* and S4> on; but the instant an aria of emphatic app^ 
or on Linpoitanl musical movement b^ns* every section of 
it is alt attention. We Germans, on the contrary, take the 
greatest interest m the foitunes and speeches of the princes 
and princesses of opera with attendants, squires, intimates* 
and waiting'maids, and wc do not doubt there arc many 
among us still who regret the fact, when the singing begins* 
that the interest is intenupted* and take their refuge in con- 

.versadon. 

In religious music also the teat is either for the most port 
a weihknown /Trdff, or a selection of single psalms; so that 
the words oic regarded as merely an indtetnent to a musical 
commentary, which possesses an independent style peculiar 
to itself, that U to say one which not merely is used to at- 
pound the teal* but which for the most part simply em¬ 
phasizes the nniversa! character of the content much in the 
same way that pointing selecls its maLeiial fmm sacred 
history. 

, (^) The second aspect of our present inquiry is that of 

the distinction that obtains between the way in which the 
art of music lays hold of its subject-matter as contested 
with the other arts, the formi that Is, in which, w^hetber it be 
as an accoenpaniment or independently of a given text, it is 
able to apprehend and express a particular content. As to 
this I liave already observed that music is not only more 
capable than the otliier arts of liberating itself from an 
actual text, but also from the expression of a definite con- 
tenq in order that it may find its sotislactLOn m on essEmti- 
ally complete series of cambinations, modifications, con¬ 
trasts* and modulations, which am comprised within the 
realm of absolute muslc.‘ In such a ca^, however* music is 
empty* without significance* and is, for the reason that one 
fundamenta] aspect of art, namely spiritual content and ex¬ 
pression, absent, not really genuiiK: music at olL It is 
Only when that which la of spirituaJ import is adequately 

' hit., \Vithiii the purely muilcilresliu of loncs." Hegcl'^rtnciitrcs 
would only Apply to the tnML fcnniml kEtMl of exerniei. nr rlediea. It 
Vrould rc^j be 1 cnustulirr m aj tbxt Cb[>pla'if[uiiks for ihc paona c-f 
tipofar's or eTffl ICeoiir.i(3:''s cxcrcuci frnr Lho tIoUT] wholly COmc oader it. 
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expressed in the sfnsupus medlucu of tones and their varied 
cQnllguTatiQp that music attain^ entirely to its position as a 
true art, and JrrcspHtive of the fact whether this content 
receives an indepcrident and more direct definidon by 
means of words, or is perforce emotional[yrealiA^d from the 
tone ciiiisic Itself and its harmonic relations and nielodio 
animadon. 

{a) In this refpccE the unique function of music consists 
in this, that whatever its content may be it Is rtot so created 
by the art for human apprehension as though il cither was 
held by consoiousness as a is so contained, • 

or as dehnito external form is ordinarily prtisenied to our 
perceptionj or as such receives its more complete reflection 
in the armiic counterfeit, but rather in the way m which a 
content is made a living thing Ln the sphere of the ptrufiai 
souK To make this essentially veiled life and inwtaved 
motion rinjg forth through the itulcpondcnt tcciture of tones, 
or attach itself to expresstjd words and Ideas, and to steep 
such ideas in this very medium, In order to re-emphaske 
anew the sanic for feeling and sympathy, such is the difficult 
task assigned to the art of music 

(aq) I'he life of soul itself is consequently the form In 
which music is able to grasp its content, and therehy seeks 
to absorb within itself everything that can generally enter 
into the shrine of the soul and above all disclose itself 
under the veils of emotiotml movement. But from this it 
uece^^ly follows that the art of music luiist not attempt 
to miniaicr to sense-p^ceptlon, but must restrict its effort 
to making soul-life intclligibfe to soul, whether this is 
effected by its making the substantive and ideal depth of a 
content as such penetrate to the very core of soul jtself, or 
by its preferring to disclose the life and motion of a content 
in the soul of some particular person, so that this inward 
life of itself becomes its actual object. 

lliis abstract inwardness of soul is in the most 
intimate Minse differerttlated, under the mode*in which 
music is related to it, by in other words the self-ex¬ 

panding medium of the personal subject, which unqu^^ion- 
ably raoves In a content, but suffers the same to persist in 
this direct self-s^losion of the Ego, and in a relation to the 
Ego, that is, void of extemaUty. Consequently feeling 'L? 
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throughout simply all the envebpe of that contemn and it is 
the sphere which b claiined by music.’ 

(yy) It is a province which unfolds in expanse the ex- 
pression of every kind of emotion, and every shade of joy- 
fulness, merriment, Jest, capnee, jubilation and laughter of 
the soul, every gradation of anguish, trouble, melancholy, 
lament, sorrtiw, pain, longing and thelike^ no less than those 
of reverence, adoration, and love fall within the appropnatfl 
limits of its expression, 

(fi) Tone as inlcrjection, as the cry- of grief, as sigh anti 
^laughter, is almady, outside the province of art, the most 
* immediately vital expression Of soul-conditions and feelings, 
the ah and oli of I he soul We find in it a self-production 
and objectivity of soul as such, an expression which stands 
inlerm^iately between unoonsdous absorption and the fsplf- 
retum to thoughts Ideally determinate, a disclosure, whicii 
lias no relation to external fact, but is confined to the con- 
ttniplative slate, just ns the bird, loo, in Its song possesses 
this enjoyment and this production of its Inner sell 
The purely mtnial expression, however, of interjections 
is not as yet music, for though these ou tcries are no douht no 
intentionally articulate sign of ideas as speech is and con¬ 
sequently express no conceived content in its genera]If»l 
fnmi as concept, but give vcrit to a mood and emotion In 
and thiough tone itscll a atate which is reposed immedi¬ 
ately in similar tones and Oiiens the heart in the outburst of 
the yet thb emancipation Is not one wbich is prO’ 
inoted by art. The art of muBic must on the contrary faring 
the emotions into tone itrlations of deunite structure, and 
wean the expression of Nature of its wildnuss, its uncouth 
deliverance, and amdioiatc it. 

\Vc may perhaps say tliat interjections constitute the point 
of departuie of musk; but it is only music when an inter¬ 
jection in the form of a cadenio, and lU this respect it has 
to elaborate its senuous matcriiid artistically in a higher 
degree than either painting or poetry before it is quoIiEud to 
express ffae content of spirit. We ihall have to examine 
_btcr sn more narrowly the particular way in which the con- 
' *It h on tMi gfcutid that ArUuviIc ^alEi musk itic oiotl imilativo tul. , 
They repTrtenltfiaoiiniudtreclly wtiiymii dn.? nwdUtorj- of Na Lure's 
, i|bjrtii.lvtly {pitie "ThnscLectures on .E-nhcik," hyBenu.nl Banquet, 
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tent of musk is worked up to such n pitch of adaptability; 
at present I will merely rcpeaJt the observation that the 
toriM are themselves essentially a totality of tlifTercnccs, 
which are capable of disuniting and uniting themselves in 
the most varied kinds of iminediate concords,^ esscntLal dis¬ 
cords, oppositions and transiuons^ To these opposed and 
united tones, no less than the diSerentiatiou of their move¬ 
ments and trandtiDns, their entryj their progressionj, their 
ranllict, their self ncsnlution and their diiappeanmee, the 
ideal character bddv of this or that content and of the 
emotions, In the form whereof both heart and soul obtains ^ 
the mastery oi such content, corresponds in closer or more' 
remote affimry, so that the like tone relations, apprehended 
and informied conformably thereto, disclose the animated ex- 
pr^ion of that which h present to Spirit as deHnablc content. 

The medium of tone asserts itself as more cpgnate with 
the ideally simple essence of a content than the senuous 
pulerial previously dealt with for this reason that tone 
instead of making itself secure iti spatial fbrtn and coming 
to a halt OS the varied presentment of Juxtaposition and ex- 
[ension, is comprised in ilie ideal realm of and for 
this reason does not progress to a condition under which * 
Bimplc ideality and concrete bodily shape and appearance 
lire differentiated. And this is equally true of the form of 
ibCjftrf/fflj of a coment whose expressioo mainly falls upon 
the Oft of music. Tn other words in sense-perception, and 
conception we have already, is in sdfconjjcious thought, 
the necessar)' distinction between the perceiving, oouceiiing 
and thinking Ego and the object of perception, ccmccpiion, 
and thought. In emotion, however, this dUdnetion is re¬ 
solved, or rather it is never propounded, but the content is 
mtenii'oven with the inrer life without such divuion. When 
consequently music U united as an art of accofnpaniraent 
with poetry, or convor^iy pMtry la united with music as 
an interpreter to its elucidation, in aucli a case music ia 
iinnble to ronder conspicuous in an exiernal fom cr to 
reflect with intention ideas mid thoughts as they arc thus 
apprehended by self-con sdousness; it is obliged u ttttcd 
cithur^o ofl'er the simple character of a content in true r’ela-' 
ttonato feeling. 33 they are cognate with the ideal relation of 
this content, or to seek more nearly to express^ by means of , 
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tones which accofnpany and give intensity to poetryj thut 
TeeUngilselir, which the content of perceptions and Idj.'as 
arouse in the spirit that is both sympathetic and imaginative, 

(/) FolEowing the course of these remarks it is possible in 
the fkird place to form an estiniate of the unrivalled power 
which is thereby directly exercised by musk on the soul, 
which is neither carried forward to the vision of reason, nor 
diverts consciousness in isolated points of view, but is ac- 
custonied to Uve within the Ideal range and secluded depths 
of pure emotion- For it is precisely this sphere, the in¬ 
timacy of souKhk, the abstract appropriation of its own 
re^m, which is grasped by music, which thereby sets in 
movement the source of these ideal changes, namely, the 
heart and soul, which we may consider at this concentrated 
focus and centre of our enure manhood- 

(a) fn a particular sense sculpture endows its Qfl products 
with a wholly independent subsistency^an objectivity cssciIt 
tially cidusive whether we regard il from the point of view 
of its contem, or that of its external art-manifestation. Its 
content is the substantive being of the life of Spirit possessed 
no doubt with individual vitality, but along with this repoa- 
ing in self-subslstenE coherence on itself; its form is the 
tnaterinl cOnhgUTDtion under the condition of space. For 
tills reason a wort of sculpture retains as an object ofseese- 
perccption the h^hest degree ofself-subsktenc)'^ A picture, 
as we have already point^ out in our consideralion of the 
ait of painting, comes into closer contact with die spectator. 
In part this is due to the essentially mote subjective ‘ content 
thereby depicted; in part it is referable to the fact that it is 
merely die show of reality which it displays, thereby malting 
us aware that it is not a thing independently sul^tantive, 
but rattier esscniially something intended for something 
else, and exclusively ^ in other wortis for the human vision 
and soul. Vet even in the case of a picture we have still 
left us a freedom more independent it falls to absorb; even 
here we have still only to do with an object externally pre¬ 
sented, whicS only reaches us through sense perception, and 
only thus c:xcites our cniodon and imagination. The Epechttor 
may cohscquently approach the work of art os he hhes; 

'■ It W TDOIC labjecdiv because ihn «rtUctil n maic ideal, and more 
clk^K'4- reUicd to die urUir^ peiucnul qintUti^f. 
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may obsftn'e this ot that inspect of U; he may ajuJyse thii 
whole, B5 it throughout persbts conhonting hbu, may noako it 
the object of various reSuedons, and in short retnatn through¬ 
out at liberty to continuL' his Ltidepcndent review of it. 

(a a) The musical work of art, on the contioiy, no doubt, 
as such a work, posits in like manner the inmpiurtcy cf n 
distinction between the work itsulT and the IndividtuJ that 
enjoys it; that is to say in its actually resonant tones it re¬ 
ceives a sensuous eidstence that is distinct from the soul of 
the h'stcder. But on the one hand this opposition does not 
proceed, as in the case of the plastic arts, to an extcmiil 
subsistency m Spp:e and the visibility of a mode of object^ 
vity that coheres independently, but on the contrary makes 
its real existence sanish in the immediate passage through 
Time. On theother hand the art of music does not lunke the 
seporadon of its external matiiiial from its spiritual content 
in the same way that poetry does so, in which the aspect of 
idea Is elaborated with more ddinUe independence from the 
sound of speech/ and more cut o9f as it b than any of the 
arts from thb aspect of externality, issues as such in a unique 
progression of mental ideas contructed by the imagin&do^. 
^^Q doubt the obseiratlon may readily be made here chat, 
agreeably with what I Itave already stated, the m t of music 
is able to conversely to release tones from their Content and 
thereby give them Independent form; this liberaiion b, 
however, not that which really falls within Art^s province, 
which on the contrary^ wholly consists In employing har- 
momous and melodic motion for the expression of the con¬ 
tent originally strlecled and the emotions, which the same is 
qualihcd to excite, Inostnucii us, therefore,^ musicit] ex- 
pression has for its content the inward tire itself, the ideal 
significance of fact and ouiotion, and a lone>worId which, at 
least in iLrt,doe3 not proceed to spatial configuration^ and in 
its sensuous exbtence is wholly evanescent, it follows thai 
music directly penetrates witli its movements to the ideal 
ha&ifat of all the ductuations of souhlifc. fn of her words It 
»^cs on consciousness, where it b no longer confronted 
with an object, and in the loss of this fre^om*fram the 
flood of tones us it streams on is itself whirled away mth it* 

* ileCiinltc tluQ f«]iQg eluhI. toul-tire u rrom E£^ik, 

* Thii U, vaniihei with the cnunj^cncc qI ttit miuic. * • 
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Yut then; 15 too, by rdi5on of the divers direct toils 
which music muy separately fallow, on eSect of ^-iiriccl char- 
acter. In other words, when a more profound content, or, 
to put it generally, an e:xpres«on more steep^ in soul, is 
absent, we may find os a result that we experience on the 
one hand delight In the purely sensuous sound and harmony 
without any further emotional movement, or, on the other 
hand, we follow the course of the harmony and melody 
with our Critical judgnienr, a progression by which the in¬ 
most heart of us is no further touched or aSected^ Or 
rather we may say that pre-eminently in the case of music 
there is such a purely critical analysis, for which there is 
nothing else presented in the work of art to evoke it beyond 
the sMll of an eupen in its laboured producUoii*’ If wc, 
however, withdraw ouiselves from this critical science, and 
give ourselves up unreservedly, we become entirely possessed 
with the musical composition and ate carried with it quite 
independently of the power, which the art of it dimply 35 art 
exercises upon tis^ And the peculiar power of music ts an 
titmeniafy fotce, that La to say it lies in the element of 

which the art here moves. 

(/3^) The indiiitluai b not only carried away by thb 
mblium in virtue of the character of its cKpcsition in any 
particular case, or simply drai?n to it by the speci^c content 
thereof; but, viewed simply 35 selfconscious subject, the 
core and centre of his spiritual existence a interwoven with 
the work and himself placed in active relations witli it. ^Ve 
have, for example, in the emphasis of the miisic^s current 
rhythms^, an opportunity to b^t in lime with It, or unite our 
voices with the melody, and in tlie case of dance^music at 
least, we may associate the movement of our legs. And, 
generally speaking, the claim is made upon us os dbtinct 
/frjtfWZ/jfj. Conversely, In the case of purely methodical 
action, which, in so far as it b subject to time relations, is 
compatible with a dbtinct beat in virtue of its regularity and 
possesses nc^ further content, we require on the one hand on 
expression of this regularity as such in order that this action 
shall b|; present to the individual under a mode that is itself 

’ Die ^eji*Af(Ji/ickietf ei'tiei rfrintftit MOfi McteJhpffJt is usd, 

<kr j:<ourKf in » The coslrait L betnmn k >ail a 

ci3>tupMitM>n4 
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'subjc^tiT^; and, on the we nequii'e a more intiniEte 
reali^itioEi of this rhythm. Both requirements ^tresuppHied by 
the musical accompaniment This la cfToctedj, for mstance, 
by music as associated with the march of soldiers. Sach 
arouses the soul to the rhythmical beat of the march^ makes 
the individual full of the fact of his marching' and stccpii 
him in the Ivarmonioua action of it In something of the 
same sense the unregulated bustle of a /a^/e d'/iili and the 
Unsatisfactory exciiement it arouses annoys many people. 
Such feel that the moving up and dotm^ the cbtter and 
chatter should be subject to rule, and as we liave in our e^t* 
ing and drinking an empty space of time to deal with, we 
should have thoi emptiness iilted up for us. Such, therefore, 
is also an OKoision among many others when musio wit! help 
IIS considerably, suggesting as it does other thoughts, re^ 
creations, and ideas. 

In these bstanecs wq arc made aware of the con¬ 
nection between the individual soul with simply, a 

condition in ivhich the medium of music consists. In other 
words tliu inward life regarded as subjective unity is the 
active negation of the indiJferctit ‘ jnstajsositlon in Spacft, 
and thereby unity. In the first instance, however, 

this identity remains in itself entirely (r^r/mr/ and void of 
content, and cond'Ets merely in this that it makes itself an 
object, though it then annuls this objectivity, which is Itself 
of a v.’hQlly ideal type and of the same chapter which tho 
subject of cOnsctOusncss is, in order thereby to enforce itself 
as subjective iinit>% An ideal negative activity of the same 
kind in its sphere of ixffraa/ity is Time. For in the J^rs/ 
pbcc It elTaccs the indifiTerenl of the spatial con¬ 

dition and concenlrales the continuity of die same in the 
/fffiHt of Time, tliq Now, The point of time, however, 
discloses itself at the same time as of 

Itself; in other words iM's Now no sooner is than it Einnuls 
itself in ancjlher Now, and by doing this makes apparent its 
negative activity^ TTitrd/jf, we no doubt do ^ot get, on 

^ Li‘ Qf the bukicK on haqd." * 

1 ua 01:11 nine wtuHhcr Ilcjjd meiuu rn/luiloes fn the 
kGELH |lu| NHEurq in iti Btatractiao is lec^, or oldcctlVc, t.e, tiq 

Mlf rcflcrtickp, probably tbo hUcT. The}' ftfp J^ad ckiaefitt" ' 
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mxcunt or eiiernality,^ in wboM elenient Time 15 in motion, 
the truly unity of tht first point of Time with the 

next, to which the Now by self-eBacement proceeds, but the 
Now renuuns throughout in its chnnge alwap the same/ For 
for every point of Time is a Now> and is ss undifrerentia.ted 
from the other Now^ taLen as the bate point of I'lmet as is 
the abstract Ego rrom the ob|ect, rdativdy to wKjcIi it 
annuls itself,’ and in which it falls into aelfcoatescencej for the 
reason that this object is itself merely the empty Ego* ITtc 
actual Ego itself, too, belongs yet mure dosdy to Time, 
with which it coalesces^ in so far as it ts;, if we ahstinct from 
the concrete contentofeonsdousnessand self-consciousncss, 
nothing hut this empty movement which posits hsdf as 
another and then cancels the exchange in other words caiF 
cels Itself, in order ihercby to conserve the Ego and here 
only the abstract* Ego therein. Ego is in Time, and Time 
is the being of the consdons subject itself. Inasmuch, then, 
as Time and not the spatial condition as such supplies the 
essential element, in which tone secures existence in respect 
to its validity as music, and the time of tone is likewise that 
of the conscious subject, for tht^ rtason lone, by virtue of 
Ihis fundamental condition of it, penetrates into the self of 
conscious life, seizes hold of the same In virtue of the most 
simple aspect of its existence, and places the Ego In move- 
tucni by means of the motion in Time and Its rhyihm; while 
in addition to this the other configuration of tones, as the 
expression of emotions, brings yet rurthcr a more definite 
material to enrich the unity of consciousness, a wealth by 
which it is at once adected and carried forward 

We find, then, that the fundimenlal ground for the ele¬ 
mentary might of the art of music is of this nature. 

(^3) In order, however, llwt music may exercise its full 
effect wc must have something more than the purely abstract 

^ That Ipalial extcmKilty. 

* Tl« nmntng appear* to me that CMsdiitH life whkTl 

Cin cmliut the '^ccEUig tiUittLeOU of Tidie with Its permacicnt idf- 
titealily thewKOcest li witliaat mcpujiig—^ibcre it no [voccsi, ii {a a 

pit uiJiQ no 

* tt ciki'ceUi ItieU in so Far it make* Itself do 'obyeci* The dltketleal 
mcwetAcnt of teir-coiucKiutives] a here viewed in the liaro form jiT ii* 
oHeinxl alntniCtioft. 

*' Z\iJ Ifi ail raltAil. 
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I'OnC’ in its niovemtini In lime^ Th^/ier/Acr j.s}^cL we have 
to attach to it js a an emotional wcaith steeped in 

spint presented to the soul, and the expression, the soul of 
this content In tones. 

U e have no Hght^ then, to entertain any exaggerated ' 
opinion of the Mvtretgn might of music simply as music 
atom which ancient writers, both sacred and profane, have 
told us so many fabulous tales, Tf we go back to the 
mimcSes which Orpheus performed as a pioneer of civiliza¬ 
tion w’c ftnid indeed that tones and their movements spread 
their influence to the wild cmatures, which endrclcd him 
shorn of their wildiiess, but they did not extend to humed- 
kmd, wto required the content of a nobkr strain. It is aomc- 
tiling of this btter kind that we must attach to the hvmns 
asenbed to Orpheus, which, in the form we have received 
from tmthoon, even though It be not their original one^ sup. 
to*"! ttiylhological and other ideas. In a similar way, too, 
the warlike songs of Tyrtaeus are famous, by means of which, 
30 we are told, the Lacedaemopiaiu, after long and fruitless 
conmcls, were sUrred up to an irresistible enthusiasm and 
finally were wholly victorious over the Messenlans. In this 
too, the content of the Ideas which these elegies e*? 
Cited the main thing, although pre-emmendy in the case 
Darbartc peoples and in times of deeply moved passions 
we c^not deny ^at the musical aspect of them ex^sed a 
r^ force and effecL The pipes of the Highlanders ton- 
mbute Kscntmlly to the animation of their courage, and the 

n* ^ sung in the French^vnlution 

IS undeniable l^c ^al source of enthusiasm is, however, 

he^Soin^titk ii■ tTiie Interest of 

^ ^ steeped, aud which cm to 

exalted to a more direct and living feeling when the notes of 
m^ir^ the rhythm and the melody carry along whoever may 

‘ however, wc can 

ha^> hold that music is capable by itself of evoking such 

«™ics nowadays have excellent remmental 

lift to m"* «!««« ihem from stlch^ 

life to the march and mates them to the att^ No 

"^^r'r =n™y wi,h“ll^eZ 

io bid uuic fc^rt « fehe judgment^ , 
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The courage of the field of battle Jo*'^ not come vHth the 
bUut of trumpets and the beat of dnim^ and it will lodeed 
take a host of trombones before a fort will tumble in min 
at thdr blast Like the mils of a Jeridio. It is the en- 
tliusksm born of ideas, cannon, and the genius of genends 
which are the main thing now rather than music, and this 
can onlv act as a support of the forced which have already 
filled and taken hold of the soul, 

f y) In conclusion, we may point out in respect to theper^ 
sonaL effect of musical sound there is an aspect which is re- 
fcrable to the particular manner in which the musical work 
qT art approaches us in its distinction from other work^ of 
art. In other words, inasmuch as musical tones do not as 
buildings of construction, statue^ and pictures possess in¬ 
dependently 3 permanent objective consisteircy, but vanish 
in the act of passing by, the musical work of art requires in 
virtue of the fact of this purely momentaTy existence a con¬ 
tinuously repeated n^rsduffwa. And what is more, the ne¬ 
cessity of such a. renewal of tiTe points to a further mom 
profound significance.. For, in so far as it is the personal 
soul itself, which music accqits for its content with the ob¬ 
ject, to make manifest itself not as external form and object¬ 
ively subsistent product, to this extent the expreission of it 
must also a5S.ert itself immediately in the form of a com¬ 
munication disclosed by a fiviHg peraon, in which that person 
reposes his entire and unique personality. ThU is to the 
fullest extent the case in the song of the human voice:, but 
it is relatively so in all instnimental music, which can only 
be executed by means of a practised artist and hia living 
and spiritual no less than technical poivers as sueb. 

It is only by virtue of this personal relation in respect to 
the active effect of the musical work of art that the signifi¬ 
cance of the subjective aspect of music is substantiated, 
which, however, too, It is possible in this dircctiori to curry to 
theestremc len^h of isolation in the case, that is, where the 
personal virtuosity of the reproduction as such is made the 
exclusive: Foeus and content of the enjoyment to be derived, 
^Vith the abo^'c observations I will now close what I have 
trj say with regard to the general character of music. 
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i. The Particular DEnKmoK of the Me.\.vs or 
Expression in Music 

^Ve have hitbcrto contemplated music purely under the 
aspect, that its function is to embody and give life to tone 
as the musical expression of the personal life of soul: we 
have now to ask ourselves the further question, by reason of 
what It IS both possible and necessar)* that tones are no purely 
natural outcry of emoUon but the articulate artistic expttl 
«on of the ume. For feeling as such possesses a content: 
tone regwacd as mere tone is without such. It must consAr- 
qucntly first be rendered capable by means of an artistic 
treatment ^ cssCTtially assimilating the expression of an 
Ideal life. Speaking generally, we may esublish the follow- 
iiig conclusions on this head. 

“ * substantive, essentially accepted real 
thing, whiclL however, is neither articulated nor consciously 
apprehend^ in a living unity, as is the case with the animid 

further point of view demon¬ 
strates in Itself, os a particular member of the bodily orcan- 
um, or any isolated trait of the animated body, whether tn 
Its spintual or physical aspect, that this individualization can 
only exist in viial as^iation with the other limbs and 
iwts, and secure thus lU meaning, significance, and expres- 
i according to external material, a picturT no 

doubt consists in single strokes and colours, which can also 

’ V ^ on the other hand, 

which first creates a work of art from such strokes and col¬ 
ours, the linn and surfaces that is to say of the form, have 
only a meaning when viewed as a concrete toulity. 'l*hc 
jf/ant/t tone, on the contrary, U indtptnJently subs/an/ive 
Md can also be anirnatcd up to a certain degree by means 
of emotion and receive a definite expression 

iimmuch as tone is no purely in- 
defimte rustle and sound, but only possesses in general 
musical validity by virtue of its clear d^itien and pure 
l^hty. It stands immediatclv, by reason of this definite 
amculauon, not ^rely acrorXng to its actual Mond, but 
alsb Its temporal duration, in a relation to o/A,r tonesPnav 
thm re.a/rcn is that which first contributes to it its rei tyid 
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actual definition and along whh this its diAerence and con¬ 
trast as opposed to other tones or its unity with such. 

In presence of the more relative self-substsleocy this rela¬ 
tion, however, remains as something fxttmal to the tones, 
so that the relations into which they are brought do not apper¬ 
tain to the single tones under the mode of their wtien, as we 
find such in the members of the animal and human organ¬ 
ism, or also in the fonns of natural landscape. The coal¬ 
escence of different tones in different relations is conse¬ 
quently something which albeit not contradictory to the 
fsscnce of tone, b, however, in the first instance rfr/z^a/, 
and not otherwise presented in Nature. Such a relation 
proceeds to tliat extent from a third partjt and only exists 
for such, namely, for the ])erson who apprehends * it. 

On account of this extenulity of the relation the d^nition 
of tones and their coordination subsist in the relation of 
quantity^ in relations of number, which of course have their 
foundation in the nature of tone itself, yet arc employed by 
music in a system which is, in the first instance, discovered 
by Art and modified * in the most varied manner. 

^ From this point of view it is not essential vitality, regarded 
os organic unity, which constitutes the foundation of music, 
but equality, inequiUity, etc, and generally the form of the 
understanding,* as it is asserted in quantiutive relations. If 
we consequently speak defirutely of musical tones we in¬ 
dicate the same purely by numerical relations as also by 
Ict^s selected at will by virtue of adtich we arc accustomed 
to indicate the tones accordirtg to such relations. 

In such a reference back to mere quantities and their in- 
telligiUe, external definition music possesses its most pro¬ 
nounced affinity with archiiertu^ inasmuch as it, just as 
this latter art does, builds up its inventions upon the secure 
basis and scheme of proportions, a basis which does not 

' Auff^titt. Hcgcl woald appear to mean the lotalligent hearer rather 
than the coapoier. though the word would refer tether. Even then 
it U not clear arhy mustc should nut be laid to eaiit by its mete perfonn- 
ance. But, of coune, each praoppoici the homan eaecutam, and this 
u DOMibt]| what H^el intends to unply. 

AiAu.trf. Made sebject to the nuances or modtScations introduced 

into such rdauoni. 

• FtrttOMJ as contrasted with Ftmunh. The analytical faenltv of 
K'teace. ' 

in SD 
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essentially' expand and coalesce throaj^b unity in an 
organically free anicubtionj in which the rerpaining differ- 
enlisted ]mit5 are given the one aspect of deifinition, 
but only begins to grow into free art in the further elabora¬ 
tions, which Ore enabled by it to arise out of the aforesaid 
conditions. 

Although architecture carries the process of Hberation no 
further than a harmony of forms and the chomcLerislIc 
animation of a mysterious eurhythmy, music, on the con- 
Iraiyj, for the reason that It has for its content the most in¬ 
timate, persoiml, and free life and essence of the soul, stridei 
into and emphasizes the profoundcst opposition that exists 
between this free life of soul and those quantitative relations 
on which it is based. It is^ however, unable to [>erslst in 
this opposition- rather it U its difficult function to overcome 
it as essentially as it accepts it, by assigning to the free 
movements of the soul, which it expresses, a more secure 
foundation and basis by means of these necessary propor¬ 
tions, a basis cti which h then, however, gives mOYement to 
and develops the inner life in the freedom which for the first 
time recoves its fulness of content by virtue of such funda- 
menLal pccessity.^ ^ 

In this respe^ there are in the first instance two aspects 
of tone we should distinguish, according to which it is art¬ 
istically to be employed* First, we have the abstract founda¬ 
tion, the unh-ersaT but not Os yet f)/ijsica/fy specified element, 
that is, Time, in the domain of which tone falls. After that 
we gel sound itself, the rmJ disUnedon of tones, not merely 
according to aspects refciable to the diOerence of the sensu¬ 
ous nmeriaL which sounds* but also in that aspect of the 
tones themseU^es as they are related to one another, whether 
in their singularity or as a whole. To such we must then 
adpin /Airdfy^ the Jsu/, which gix'es animation to the tones, 
rounds them oft in a free totality, and gives to them a 
spiritual expression in their temporal movement and their 
real sound- By virtue of these aspects we receive for their 
more definite ckssificatioEi a series O'f stages as (bllows. 

Ftrjf, we have to occupy our attention with the purely 
temporal duration and morement, which it is the fiinction 
of an not merely to leave to chance in their arrangement, 

' I'httt i** Uie ^uanliUlivc Iwum. 
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but to determine accoxdin^ lo definite Qi ensures, and ui 
render various by virtue of their differences, and once more 
a^n to establish their unity in these distinettotm From 
this we deduce the necessi^ for and 

rAyf/tm. 

Sdcondh\ however, music has not merely to deal with ab?- 
trad time and the reiatioiu of longer or shorter dLinition, 
musical phrase and so forth, but with the concrete time of 
their jmnd according to definite tones, which consequently 
are not merely distinct from one another according to their 
duration. Tliis diflerence reposes, in the first place, on the 
specific quality of their sensuous material, by rnoson of 
whose Dscillattons the tone is produced; on the other 
hand it depends on the different number of such oscillations, 
in which the resonant bodies oscillate in an equal measure 
of time. And furthermore these differences assnnt theni^ 
selves Os essential aspect for the relation of tones in their 
coni^rti, opposition, and mediation. We may give this 
portion of our subject the general deslgtuilon of the theory 
of harmony. 

* and finaJty, it Is the msiody, by virtue of which 

on these foundations of a beat diaracterbed by rhythmical 
vitality and of disdnetioRS and movements of hariuonyitself 
that the realm of tones Ls unitedly dlschsrged in a spiritually 
free mode of expression, and conducts us thereby to the 
final main section of our subject, which wlU underiake to 
consider music in its concrete unity with the spiritual con¬ 
tent it is intended to express Ln beat, harmony, and rhj^nj. 

(fl) Timt-measure^ Bhythn 

So far as in the jtfri/ place the purely i<cmp&ral aspect of 
musical tone is concern^, we have Jirsi to discuss the ne¬ 
cessity, which generally b radical time is the dominant 
factor. SiC&ndiy^ we shall consider beat under the aspect of 
time^easure wholly regulated under scjeatlfic rule. Thirdh^ 
we^ shall treat of the rhythm, under whicli a start is made in 
animadng this i^bstiact rule by the prominence or sub- 
ordinafion it attains to definite divisions oi time, 

(<t) Ibe Inures of sculpture and painting are placed 
side^ by side in space and present ihc o^tension ol reality in 
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ActiuU or uppaxeni tOLadiiy, Music, however, can only place 
before us tones in so fur as it makes a body under the 
spatial condition tremble, setting the same In an oscilkt- 
ing motion. These osciliattons only affect art under the 
aspect, that they Follow one another; and for this reason the 
sensuous Tuatcnal generally only enters into music with the 
/em^ra/ duration of its movement instead of taking with it 
its spatial form* No doubt that motitin of a body is always 
present in space, ^ that painting and sculpture have the 
right to exhibit the appe^nce of movement, ulbeit their 
figures arc in their reality at rest In respect to this aspet^t 
of Space, however, music does not accept movement, and 
there remains consetiuently as part of its ednfiguratioa only 
the time, into which the osciilation of the body falls* 

<«ta) Time, however, in eonsequence of what we have 
already above considered, is not as Space is, the positive 
Condition of juxtaposition, but on the contrary wr^ti/riv ex¬ 
ternality* As juxtaiKuiticu, which is cancelled, it is the point 
of pas^gc, and as negative activity it is the abTOgation of 
this point of time in smother, which is itself immediately 
cancdled, and becomes smother and so on continuously. In 
the continuous series of these points of time every single 
tone not merely Is asserted independently os single, but is 
brought from a further point of view into quantitative asso¬ 
ciation with other tones, by which process Time b referable 
to Conversely, howev'er, for the leasun that time is 

the unbroken rise and pavsa^ of such points of time, which, 
regarded usi mere points of time, possess in this unparticular- 
irud absttaction no dislinctlon one to another, for thb reason 
to a like extent time appears as the equable strum, and the 
duration essentially undlffeT'cntiated. 

f/l/l) In this indeterminacy, however, music is unable to 
leave time;. Ratbm it is compelled to deffne it more nar¬ 
rowly, to give it ct measure, and regulate Its stream according 
to the rules of Euch a measure. By virtue of this regular 
treatment wc get the limt-aiiusur^ of tones. And here at 
once arises the qucstioiit wherefore then onc^ and for all 
music requires such measure. The necessity dehnitc 
periods of time may be evolved from this fact, that time 
stands in the closest affinity with the self in its simplicity, 
which appre^hends, and has a right to apprcliciid, its inward 
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life through tlie medium of tones; time, in factj regarded as 
externality,, essentially possesses the same pHneiple, which is 
active in the Ego as the abstmet foundation of all that per- 
Uins to the soul and spirit, if, then, it is the simple self, 
which la souMiTe has to be made objective in music, so, too^ 
the tiniversal medium of this objectivity must be treated 
conformably to the prindpTe of that subjective life. The 
Ego, however, is not the indehnite continuance and the un- 
brohen ^ dumtiou, but is only self-identity when wc regard it 
as an aggre^te and a return upon itself,' The assertion of 
itself, wherein it t^omes object, is doubled hack in the 
being thus selffor-itself; and it is only through this lelation 
to itself that it becomes self-feeling, seJf-consefousness and 
so forth. In this aggregate, however, we find essentially a 
^ of the purely indefinite change, such as we held 
time to be in the first instance, in which the dse and sup¬ 
pression, the dipppearaiKO and renewal of the points of 
lime were nothing but a wholly formal passage from every 
now to another present of stmilur character, and conse^ 
qucntly nothing but an uninlcmipted progression. In cqh' 
t^ast to this empty process the self is that which itself fifr- 
sts/s fijf iisfl/, the totality whereof essentially breaks up the 
undefined scries of time points, creates an infraction into 
the abstract freeing the Ego, which recollects 

itself in tliis process of dtscicte division andfimds itself again 
therein, from what is a purely external process of change. 

(t't) The duration of a tone does not, agreeably to this 
principle, pass away in a process of relative indeterminacy, 
but emphasises with its beginning and end, which accord¬ 
ingly is a definite beginning and cessation, the series of the 
time moments, whi<^ apart from'it, are not thus dLstSnguish- 
able. If, however,* many tones follow one after another, and 

I TTiai i», t Jiuaiina tliit if unbroken hr 

■rreftme fyjiDlf. iq Us prcigress* 

* iTiat if, fcIf-coEifdouf, synihelic unity bnljing (be lewperal pro- 
CS14 ill (o icself. It tbm hecomca not merely a n¥«tV)t hut a 

HjfH. In contrast (o the purely abtirect pioceH (he self is 
Bn mi st4Attnjfnt4r, f.#., that which penUtf along' with itaelf. This 
totally dl aggregate of parOcubti Hegel calli Sa»,*niung. The uijJfiti 
ir rtaby an anjiljais ijf the form of comcioua eKpericnce. 

' Tbts it ihe ^^onve^5e cue of a series of dennE[e pointj of con(»it, 
buc^nrelatcii by any icitegntiiig prmc^le. 1 adm[i frankly tbai I tm 
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everj one of them receives a duration which can be separ¬ 
ately distingiilshed from each other, then we must assume 
that Instead of having that original indt^ftite senes deimd a/ 
we only once more get by a converse process the for- 
tuitous, and, along with this to a like extent, the iffdejimie 
^ricty of particular quanddes. This unregulated rambling 
about contradicts quite as much the unit)-of the Ego aa the 
abstract progress forward; and it can only find itself reflected 
and satisfied in such a taiied mode of delinitiou in so fans 
single quantities arc brought under me unifying principle, 
which for the reason that it subsumes the pettiku/ar 
under its synthetic embrace, must itself be a de/tiite urntyi 
yet in the first instance as merely an Identity of external 
application can only ^tstsL as one of art external type. 

iB) And this carries us to the further principle of co¬ 
ordination which we find in the fime i>eaL 

(«(*) The first thing to be considered here couslsts in 
this, that, Os stated, dUtinct divisions of lime are united in 
a unity, in which the Ego independently creates Us identity 
with ilseir. Inasmuch as the Ego In the first instance Only 
supplies the foundation as n&strael^M this cquabilit)-, in r^ 
spect to the advance of time and its tones, can only assert 
itself as opeiadve under the mode of a uniformity that is 
Itself abstract, that is to say as the uNifarm of the 

same unity of time. Agreeubly ic the same principle the 
brat according to its stmplc deflnltion can only consist in 
this, that it establishes a dehnife unity of time as measure 
and rule not merely for the deliberate’' breaking up of the 
time-series held previously without such distinction, but also 
for the equally caprieiotia duration of single tones, which arc 
now apprehended together under a definite bond Of union, 
and that il permits this measure ot time to be contimiously 
renewed in abstract uoiformity. In this respect time-beat 
possesses the same function as the principle of symmetry in 
architecture, as, for instance, when this places n'de by side 
columns of similar height and thickness at internals of'equal 
distance, or coordinates a row of windows, which possess a 
definite si^e^ under the principle of equality We fiqd pre* 

Doi sure I h»Ts wholly lelicd the in lli«c Jifficnli paMwapTi,, 

I ImTc a4h««i m my Innsliikm, therrf&re, nt closety ns pnwble ip the 
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scnE in this case, loo, an assured disEiocdon of parts and :l 
repetition in ever)' way complete. In this unifonnitj' sclf- 
consdcniFness discovers itself onoe more as unity, in so far 
as it in port recognizes its own equality in the co>4rdinatioii 
of a fortuitous variety; partly, too, in the return of the same 
unity, it is recalled to tine fact that it hns already been there, 
and prectscljf by means of its return asserts itself as the pre- 
vailing principle.' The satisfaction, however, which the Ego 
receives through the time-beat in this rediscovery of itself is 
all the more complete because the unity and regularity do 
neither apply to time or lone*! as such, but are something 
which is wholly appertinent lo the Ego, and Is carried into 
the lime relation by the same as a means of seir-saibfaciion, 
We do not find this absttact identity in what is wholly of 
Nature. Even the heavenly bodies retain no regular time- 
measure' in their motions, but accelerate or retard their 
course, so that they do not pass over equal spaces in iden¬ 
tical periods of rime. The same ihlng may be said of falling 
bodies, with the motion, of projectiles, etc., and ye tnay add 
that animal life to a sriU less degree r^ulates tls running:, 
springing, and seizing of objects on the principle of an exact 
Vjcumence of one definite time-measure. In this rc-^pect the 
time-measure of living things proceeds far more completely 
from spiritual initiative than the regular definlrions of size 
applicable to architcottire for which wo may more readily 
discover analogies in Nature. 

(/?|3) If, however, the Ego is to return upon itself by 
means of the time-beat by thus appropriating throughout an 
identity which it itself is and which proceeds from itself, we 
imply in Ibis, in order that the distinct unity may be felt as 
a principle, that in n similar degree what la presented to it 
should be that which is itnnfgti/afe/f and ni>f utiififrm. It is 
in short only through the fact that the definite beat of the 
measure pircrails over and co-ordiruilcs what Is capriciously 
imequalt that it a-saerts itself as unity and regubiing principle 
ofa fortuitous variety- It must consequently appropriate the 
same witlfSn itself, and suffer uniformity to appear in that 
which not so. niiis it is which first gives to the time-beat 

i 

' l/rrrSfAfrljfi Jit^rL * 

* Because iheir oibiLv ire riliplical irad mudoo is aeceTeftied as ihey 
aijproach tht racm. 
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its specific and eMexitiaJ to be asserted too in con¬ 

trast to other Tncasurements of limej w hich can be repeated 
fcbtiTely to the same principle. 

(yy), rtiaion of this the muliiplkity which is enclosed 
in a given time-measure possesses its definite s/n/ijftjrti ac- 
cording to which it is divided and coordinated. From this 
we arrive, in the place, at distinct Arwi/f o-f ftrttf-jKfo^uft. 
The first thing of importance to notice in this connection is 
the divUion of time according to eiiheranrt^fw or an urmren 
noml>er of equally divided pans. Of the fust kind we have, 
for example, the twoTour and the foiar-four lime. In these 
even nuinher is predominant. Of the opposite kind is the'" 
ihrce-four tinte^ in which the co-orthtiate divisions constittite 
a unity of equal parts, of course, hut in a number that is 
uneven. Both Eypraarc to be found nnited in six-eight time, 
To lake an example, which no doubt numerically appears to 
he similar to the four-four time, but as a fact, however, d0« 
not fall into three but into two divisions, of which, however, 
the pne no less than the other, relatively to its closer aspect 
of division, acc<?pl9 three, that is an uneven numlwr, ns its 
principle. 

A prticukrization of this kind consiitutos the constantEy 
repeated prindplc of every particular measure of time. 
However itiiich notwithstandiriig the deOnite time-measure 
IS bound to control the ifane^^ of the time-duration and its 
longer or shorter secdons, wc must not therefore extend Its 
eff^tive power to the length that it places this variety in 
subjection in a wholly abstract w‘ay, that In short, for 
exampio, in the four-four measure only four notes of equal 
length ax fourths can appear, in the ih fee-four time only three, 
^d so forth* The regwlarity restricts itself to this, that as 
for instance^ in the four-four time the sum of the separate 
notes are only equal to four equfd parts, which may not only 
be divided into eighths and sixteenths, but conversely may 
again contract into less divisions, and indeed arc capable 
moreover of more diffu.^ divirfon. * 

Ir) The further, however, this clastic mode of dideremk- 
hpii 13 aimed the more necessary ii is ihat the essential 
dnnsions of the time should be asserted as predominant and 
also should be indicated in an eEfecliveway asan illustmtlor, 
of the fnndamflUTil principle of their co-ordination Thi^ir 
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Ciincd out by ihc vrhidi first gives vital cgnificaflcc 

to Time-measure and the bcaL With respect to this vita 1 1 la- 
don '■ we may dlstiiignisb the following points. 

In the first place we have a^attf, which to a greater 
or less degree atta(^es in an audible ivay to definite divi¬ 
sions of rime* while others pass by on the other hand without 
an accent. By virtue of such emphasis, ot lack of emphnisis, 
which is itself of various kinds, ever)' particular measure of 
time possesses its particular rhythnii which is placed in 
exact assocliidon with the spodfic mode of division to whi<^ 
its rhythm applies. Tire four-four time, for instance, in 
which an even number h the principle of division, has a 
twofold arsis; on ilie other hand there is that on the fir»t 
note or fourth division, and ihLm, though in weaker power, 
on the third, llie first is called on account of its stronger 
accentuadon, the accent, the second in conlnist to it 
the one- In the three-four time the accent rests en¬ 
tirely on the first fourth, in six-eight Itttie on the contrary it 
is on the ftrst of the eight divisions and the fourth, $o that 
in this case the twofold accent asserts a division of equal 
length in two halves. 

' (/7^ In so far ai music is on accompaniment rhythm is 
brought imo essential relation with /iflf/O'- 
general way 1 will on this merdy venture the observation 
that the aocenK of the musical beat ought not to directly 
contradict those of the metre. If, for example, one of the 
unaccentuaied syllables, relativel)' to the rhythm of the 
verse, is pbeed in a strong otccnt of the beat, while the arsis, 
or it m.iy be the caesura, falls in one of the w'eak accents of 
the music, then we get a false opposition between the rhythm 
of the poetry and that of the music which it is better to 
avoid. \Ve may affirm the same thing with regard to the 
long and short syllables. These also ought in genera] to foil 
into harmony wilh the duration of the torics, so that the 
longer sj llables nre eolnetdent with the longer notes, the 
shorter with the shorter, albeit this accordance is not to be 
pressed with absolute precisioR, inasmuch as music is frc- 
qgenlly.perrailted greater play for the duration of its long 
uoics,' no less than for the exuberant subdivision of the^me, 
iyy) In the iftird place we may at once m antidpation 

a ^ ■ fitr^ihtndi^vnf^ 
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observe ihai we have to distinguish the animated rhythm cf 
mttody from the A.b5tnict1]i^ considered and severely rcgtibr 
retum of the bea t rhy-thm. In this respect miiaic possesses 
a similar and, in fact, yet greater freedom than poetry^ 
In poetry the beginning and termination of mtfn/s' need 
not necessarily coincide with the beginning and end of the 
verae feet; rather a thoroughgoing coincidence of this nature 
gives U5 a that hjihs and is wiihoat otesunu And, 
furthermoire, the beginning and ending of the sentences and 
periods ought not throughout to math the beginning and 
pncliision of n vetse. On the contrarjv a period will term¬ 
inate more sadsfactorily in the beginning or even tn the* 
middle and near the last feet of the verst Fram which 
point we begin with a new one which carries the first verse 
into the one that follows. The same thing holds good in 
the case of music relatively to its time-beat and rhythm. 
The melody and iu dilTurent phrases’need not absolutely 
commence with the fall of a beat and close wiib the con¬ 
clusion of another T such may in a general way move freely 
TO this extent that the main-aisis of the melody muy be in- 
c'dcnt to that portion of a musical beat, on which, r^ativcly 
to its ordinary rhythm, no such cmpliasis applies; whereasf 
conversely, a tone, which iti the natural process of the 
melody would necessarily receive no accentuated promin¬ 
ency may quite conceivably be placed in the strong accent 
of the time-measure, wbich requires an atsis, so that con- 
^uentty such a tone, relatively to the time^rhythm, has a 
different effect from that which the same tone ckims to 
assert as distinct from that rhythm and purely in ihemelodv. 
This opposition, however, asserts itself most strongly in so- 
callcd syncopations. If, on the other baiuL the melody ab- 
fiqlutely adheres in its rhythms and divisions to the time 
rhythm it tends to drag, and lackfi warmth and invention 
In short, whit is required is a freedom from the pedantri 
of metre and the barbariam of a uniform rhythm. A de¬ 
ficiency m more free moveoient readily increases the Iimo¬ 
ncss and sluggishness to the point of actual glortn and de¬ 
pression : and in this way, too, many qf our popular melodies 
possess aspects of moumfulness, drag and burden, iu^ far 

» p/rrWrt"* of wiftds, stnfertcci 





as the soul merely possesses a means of advance os its m- 
prefision more monoidnoiis than and id virtue of such 
15 constrained lo consign to it also the doleful cniotions ot 
a brofeen heart. I he apecch of Southern peoples, on the 
other hand, more especially the Italian, ofiTersa nch field for 
a rhythm and flow of melody which is moTe tiolablc For its 
variety and movement. And it ia preciEely here that we 
mark an essential distinrCtion between German and ItaliaK 
music. The uniform coldness of the Iambic mode of 
scansion, which recurs in so many German songs, kills the 
free and jubilant impulse of the melody, and restrains any 
further rise and devolution.^ In more recent times Rdchard 
and others, owing to this very fact th.it they have said 
goodbye to this iambic drone, have imported into their 
lyrical compositions a new and rhythroical life, although 
i»t> still find traces of the former type in same of their song^* 
However, we do not only mark the influence of the iambic 
rhythm in songs, but also tri many of out most important 
musical coropositionsi Even in the Messiah of Handel the 
composition docs not only in inany arms and choruses 
tollow the mcaning of the words with declamatory imlh, but 
'also adheres to the fill of the iambic rhythm, partly in the 
distinction simply thai ii makes between its long and short 
duration, partly in the fact that the prottaciion of the Iambic 
rli,)'tlvm requires a mote elevated lone than the torresjtondlng 
short syllable in the metre. I have no doubt this is one of the 
Lharacteristic features of Handeliari music, owing to which 
we Oenrians feel so much at home with the same, quite apart 
from its escellences in other respects, its majestic swing, 
its victorious onward ruovement, the wealth it discloses isf 
profoundly religioua no less than tnorc simple idyllic emo¬ 
tions. This Thythmical substance of the melody comes 
more directly to our seuEC of haring than that of the 
Italians, who are inclined to find in It a want of freedom, as 
jcunething, too, that strikes the ear as stmnge and alien. 

• (^^ ) Marmom 

I'h'i furtbj-r aspect, in virtue of which alorte the abstract 
basii of time-beat mtd rhythm reedves its fulfllmcrit, and 

‘ C/iiTH-ttrt*wf. FnhApfr all llmt ia meant « the rtium to *he pre- 
■ level, av we shmild spmlt of the ri'c aU'l Fhll of veke*. 
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thereby is cnrkLled to L>£come actually concj^c mu^ic is the 
kingdom of tones regoxded as such. This more essentia] 
domain of meutc is domimted by Ibe Sai^s of AarmifHj>, Wc 
have here a further dementary fact to deal irith^ In other 
words, a material substanco' does not only tli rough lU 
osollalion for art eEnet|;e from the raero visible reproduction 
of its s/u/Ja/ form, and is carried fnithor into the elaboration 
of its oonfigu^iion tn 7rW,‘ but it produces ii/rtMrt'sounds 
according to its particular physical constitution no less than 
its different length and brevity and number of vibrations 
through which it passes in a given period of time, and con¬ 
sequently in this respect, too, /\rt is compeUed to take ac-‘ 
count of it and give it form agreeably to its own nature. 

'Vjih regard, then, to this second element we have to 
cnjphahire with more accuracy three main points* 

'Fhe jf/r/ one presented to our consideration -is the Idif-" 
ference between iht varioua whose invention 

and elaboration has been found essential to create that 
totality of musical sound, which in rejipect to musical sound 
constitutes a sphere of differeot tones indepentJeDtiy of all 
distinction of the relation of pitch whether it be a high or a 
low one. ^ 

-STtW/if/y, liowes^, musical lone is, quite apart from the 
different peculimities of either instruments or the human 
voice, itseJf an articulated totality of differenL tones, tonc^ 
series, and scales, which in the first instance repose on 
quantitative relations, and in the determination of tJtcsu 
lelatioH^ are toiiea which it is the funedon of every instru* 
151 ent and the human voices according to its specific quality, 
10 produce in less or greater compleleiiess. 

TAirdfy^ music neither consists in single intervals nor in 
purely abstinct scries of tones, that is, keys unrelated to 
each other, but is a concrete interfusion of opposed or 
mediaring sound, which neccssifalas a forward progression 
and a passage from one point to another. This ju^tapoahioti 
and change does not depend on mere contitigency and 
caprice, but is subject to definite rules, which conSitute the 
neccsaiTy foundaijon of all true niuac. 

In passing now to the more detailed conslilcrariofi of 
these sevcfol points of view 1 am forced, as afready stated, 

£tH I Scintr irt/tV{ktn ^ 
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lo llitik myaclf for Lhc m<jsl part lo itie most getieni] ob¬ 
servations. 

[a) ScBlptitm and painting discover ibeir sensuous niatCJiaJ, 
such as wood^ stonC] mfitalSi and the likei or colours and other 
Eneilia of that type more or less straight to hand, or, at leastt 
they arc only compelled to elaborate the same in a sub¬ 
ordinate degree, in order to adapt tbetn to die uses of art* 

(aaj ItLuZc, on the contraryv which ihroughotit is set in 
motion through a medium ajrtiQcially prepared for the pur¬ 
poses of art from the drat, must necessarily pass throUBh a 
^distincUy Tnore. difficult preparation before the produttiort 
of musical tones U secured. \\''ith the exceptaon of the 
human voice, which lUtuitis us Nature in her immediacy, 
Music is compelled itself to create all its other insuumunts 
of genuine musical tone throughout before it can exist as 
an art. 

{/3^3) With regard to these means as such wt have already 
above formed our conception of the itmAre proper to them 
in the sense that it U the result of a vibration of the spatial 
medium, is the first excitation thereof of ideal import, which 
^enfotees itself as such in con iradiati fiction to the purely 
^nsuoits juxtaposUiont and, by virtue of this negation of 
spatial reality, asserts itself as the ideal unity of all the 
physical qualities of specific gravily and the purely sensuous 
type of corporeal coalescence. If we inquire further as to 
the qualitative peculiarities of the medium thus made to 
emit miisiad sound we shall find that in its character os 
materia] substance no less than as axtifidally construct^, it 
varies greatly^ We may Itave a Longitudinal or oscillating ‘ 
column of mr, which is limited by a fixed channel of 
or metal, or we may have a longitudinally stretched string 
of gut or metal, or in other cases a stretched surface of 
parchment or a bell of glass or metal. In this connectiem we 
may draw attention lo the following distinguishing features. 
In ^hcJ^r^f place it is the //ncaf direction * which is mainly 

• i Iirciumff the mMninC is that iht teclllaticms sic 
eflcdcd bjr 3 curved form of mniicail in^tfomcat.^ 

* it ^ QCii lute there is aol & certaiD eemfuiion here, Our lexi, at 
sn^nte, wfacn ipsildag pf wind ioitruiucalj, lercn to the cohraacf 
xir u the m'dltun of wWdr tut In the ease of vtrluji^ i^nisneriti 
dr4W> atientisa lalhex lo the ihiiii; which cicutet Ihe wavs vibrxtioni 
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predoniiTiintf iutd produces llie msirumexits tHOSt efitjclive 
' in musicdl employment; and this is m wheiherf ^ hj ine 

case of wind-instniratnits^ the niiin. prliidplo is represented 
by a column of ah Vfhich is relatively more deficient in co¬ 
hesion or by a material lint adapted to t^sion, but of 
i sufficient elasticity to be made to nbrate, as is the case with 

1 stringed Instrumento. 

1 Sec 0 tidfy, we have the prinqtpl* of surface rather than line 

I represented in inslrnments of inferior signific^ce, such as 

' the kettle drum, bell and harmonica, l^ere is, in fact^ a 

subtle sympathy between the sdl-audibk principle of ideality^ 
and that type of rectilinear tone,' which, by virtue of its 

* essentially simple subjecrivity, demands the resonant vibra- 

’ tloR of simple line csteiisloii rather than that of the broad 

\ and round surface. In other words, id^lity^ is as subj^ 

i this spiritual point, which is made audible in tone as its 

J mffdtn/ But the closest approach to the c Jpostiion 

D and expression of the mere puruium is nm the surface, but 

K the simple linear direction. From this point of view broad 

I or round surfaces are not adapted to the requirements 

I and enforcement of such audibility^ In the case of the 

• Lcttlc-dtum wc have a skin stretched over a kettle nr basin, 
which by beiii|; struck at a single point sets the eutirc 

“ face vibrating with a mufiled sound. Though a musical 

j soundi it is one which from its very nature, as belonging to 

such an instrument, it is impossible to bring either to clear 
1 definition or any considerable degree of variety. Wc find a 

I difficulty of an opposite type in the case of the harfiionlca 

and the bells of glass which are set in vibration in it. lu 
this it is the concentrated intenslvity of tone which 
fails to project itself, and which is of anch an afTccting 

the Etiinj: itseSf. The Mtnrr uf iht lloiliK of an ijulruncnt h n? doiiht 
an impckrtafil one, but it niay be qucidecfiil whether this dinyicictien 
bet ween line nr column nnd niiiiicc u very let^^ctoiy or 
‘ Jtntm T^ntn, ITie cipreuion ajman lo me not vety 

ejiij ta Lntfnirci even flam Hejd'a Dwn point □! ti«w. In wtiit icwe 
; can ynu can a mmlcji] iom Imcai? The theoiy here uated^ ihoufih 

I . tnsenioua tnoneii, ap^am to me tomus the fundamcatal quIiUon, wbet 

I, ecitutily censttmtes iM timVie of an instrument, in ita iswE^ion. fat 

inttanccr of Uiitantly related harmooiM or non-avKrttrai of suds, -Even 
■ a,iutMr]£ tb»E t|i« form of tire wiro.'ment, or the pajt uf it set into 
vibralioo, nia} piiiElaliy explain thb, it is obvi(5UXr 1 uiink, tlixj. 
ttijuiner oi luitinif it is n^icii to con'lilf fable erttkism. , * 
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character that noi a hearing it, recede actual 

nerrous pin. Rut, acspiie this ep^tic this mswu- 

menL is unable to give permanent pleasure and ts iffiih 
cnlty combined with other instrument on the 
such an attempt is made We find the J^nie ^e« on the 
side of difTertinxifirion of tone in the bell and a simiUr 
punccudly repeated stroke as in the case of 
The ririE of a bell, however, is not so as tn the 

btier; it Tings out dearly, although its persistent reverbera¬ 
tion ia more^tbe mere echo of the single beat as struck at 

regular intemils. . ki. 

'^Tia'n/ly, the hunuii voice may be regarded in respect to 
the tones emitted as the most coiniJets mstiunieni or 
It unites in itself the chaiacleristics of both tie wind instni- 

ment and the string. That « « “r "f ‘''‘I"' 
osnect of it a column of otr which vibrates^ and, further, oy 
virtue of lltc muscles, the ptinciplcof a string under tension* 
rust as we saw in the case of the colour inhermit m the 
human skin, we had what was in its aspect of ideal unity, 
the most essefitially perfect piesentmtnE of colour, so, too, 
wc imv affUm of the human voice that it con lams the 
iompois of sound, all that in Other instruments is diFer- 
entiaied in its several compeflite parts. We have here the 
perfect lone., which is capabli: of bltsriding in the most faole 
and beautiful way with all other instrumenli* Add to this 
that the human voice is to be apprehended as the «^nljal 
tone of the soul itself, as the concordant sound which by 
virtue of its nature expresses the ideal character of the inner 
life, and most immediately directs such eipresstonr In the 
case of all other instruments on the MtUrary we End that a 
material thing ia set in vibmtion, which, iri the use that is 
made of it, is placed in a relation of indiffeience to and 
outside of the soul and its emotiotu In the human song, 
howes-er, it is the human body itself from which the soul 
breaks into utterance. For this reason, too, the human voice 
is unfolded, in accord with the subjective tcmpe™ent and 
emotion, iit a ^-asi manifold of particularity. And this variety, 
if we consider in distinguishing features sufficiently geu^l- 
ized, h based on nationaJ or other natural relations. 
for example, we find that the Italians arc prevcmmently the 
people among whom we meet wiTh the most beautiful voices. 
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.\ii important feature of this beauty fa to start with the con^ 
tent of the ^Dimd simpty u sonn-dj its pure metallic fjuality, 
which neitber £nes away In mere keenness or vitreous at' 
tcnuadoo, nor maintains a ^nistent muffled and hollow 
clioracter, but, at the same timef though never carried to 
the point of tremolo in its t one, presents in the compact body 
of its tone something of the vital vibration of the soul itself. 
Above ad else the purity of voice-prodtiction is most essential, 
or in other wor^ we must have no foreign element of sound 
asserted ^ongside of the fieest expression of essentia] tone^ 
(yy) Such a totality of mstruincnU the art of music con 
employ, either in separation or complete combination. In 
the latter cast? of late years we may note an exceptional 
^t^LStic development. The difficulty of such artistic col 
laboratton IS enormous. Every instrument possesses a chor- 
acter of Its own, which is not directly cor^nioi to the 
I^ulianty of some other instrument. It follows from this 
that whether we are considering the harmonious co^jpera- 
tmn of ynous instruments of djlfercnt ij-pe, or the efrective 
p^uetion of some particular quality of sound such aa that 
of wind or swings, or the sudden blast of trombones, or the 
successive alCcrmtions of change that arc insepanible froT^ 
the music of a buge dioii, in oil euch coses knowlecJg& cir- 
cu^pection, ejcpencnce, and imaginidve endowment ore 
in^spensable, in ordp that, in every example of the kind, 
whether of tonal quality, transition, opposition, progression, 
or medmlion, wc dO not lose sight of an ideal significance 
ihe aouUnd emotioml value of the music. For example, I 
find in ihe aytnphouies of Mozart, who was a great master 
of instrumentation and its sense-appcaiingt that is its vital 
no luminous variety, 2 sort of alternation betweea 

the difitriMt instruments which frequently resembles io its 
dranmuc interj^ay a kind of dialogue. In one aspect of this 

"v""' t T'"" in^trumen^ carried 

prepares the way for ibat 

T mode of expression 

w^h la to the instrument it follows, w tht^ in the 

m^ ^efd fashion we thus get a kind of c^v^Gon of 
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0?) The i^cend matcrml which enlisLs out attention is no 
longer the phj^icol qua^lit^ asserted in the sound, but Ihe 
essenttq] d^nition of the tone itself, and its relatlod to 
other tones. This objective relation, whereby musioi] tone 
in the first ictstanee, not merely in its essential and emphatic- 
ally defined singukrity, but also m its fundsidcntal relation 
to stmultaneonely persistent tones, ejEpaiiates, constitutes the 
actual ftarmonhus dement of music, and is based, rt^arded 
under its own original physical condition!;, upon ^WrfjrfrVa/frt 
^jN^r-reoff and nunidirical proportions. A doser c^tamination 
of the contents of this sptem of harmony presents, as under¬ 
stood to-day, the following points of importance^ 

wfl have sf/arah tones in their definite metxical 
relation, and associated with othei tones* This is the theory 
of particiilar intt/rafs. 

SetVfidfy^ there is the connected series of tones, or notes 
in ihctr simplest form of succession, in which one tone im- 
enediarcly leads up to another; such are the sca/fs. 

Th'rdiy, we have the distinctive characteristics of these 
scales, which, in so far as each starts from a different tone, 
a;^ its fundamental tone, is thereby differentiated into the 
panicukiT distinct from each other, anti into the 
system of keys which they constitute. 

(aa) The patlTcular notes do not only Tcccive their tone, 
but also the more inclusively positive ‘ determination of such 
sound by virtue of a corporeal substance in vibration* In 
order to gel at this determmaey we have to define the type 
of vibration itself not in any chance or capTidous, manner, 
but once for all os it essentially is. The column of air, for 
example, or the string or surface under tension, which pro- 
due^ sound posscasea inv'ariably a certain length or ex*- 
tension. If we take a string, for instance, and fasten it 
between two points, and set the part of it thus stretched in 
vibration, the points of initial importance lo discover ore 
the ihicknesB of the string, and the degree of tension* If 
wc have thpse two aspects identicid in the case of two 
strings then the alhimportnnl: question fotJows, aa was first 
noiiceti by Pythagoras, what is the string's length, the reason 

* JJir nuitr aij^ltA/ciifne SfHiivmtiii/. The mcMitig (q. be 

thal defiairion of ihcni in whiclr Ihry itaiid out wiLh lUOtt JifTinctacti 
fTtAi*i.^llcrt. 

til 
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being lhai stfingSi. in ether respects idenlidal, if of difTereiiiX 
lengths give a different number of vibratioas in tlie same 
inicn'al of time. The difference of one of these numbers 
from another and the relullon of any one to another cori^ 
stituics the fundanientfll groand for the distinction ^d re¬ 
lation between different tones in their degree of pitch as 
high or low* Doubdess when we listen to notes thus re¬ 
lated our perception carries Hnlc resemblance to one of 
numeric^ relations* It is not nec^sary for us to know 
anything of numljers and arithmetical prqjiortions- and 
indcE^d when we do actually perceive a string vibratin||t 
such vibration parses avray without our being ablu to appre¬ 
hend the numerical rcladori, while of course it is equally 
unnecessary^ for us to glance at the body in vibration at all, 
in order to receive the impreMton of its tone* An assoda- 
tion, tltereibre, between the tone and its nuracHcal rclaiiant 
may very possibly at hrst sight strike ua, not merely as in- 
crediblct but wu may receive the impression that its acoept- 
oitee implies that our sense of hearing and ideal apprehension 
of hamonies suffer even depreemtton when wc look for their 
cause in that which is purely quantitative. However tjjls 
may bcj, it is on undoubted fact that the numerical relation 
of vibrations in jdendcai periods of time is the foLmdalion 
of the specific definition of tones. The fact that our sense 
of hearing b esseritially simple is no valid objection, 'fhe 
apparently simple irapressionj no less than the complex 
may. In respect to Us essential character cuid existence, 
carry within its compass other aspects essentially multifold 
and related fundamenuUy to samelhing different l^\^len we 
perceive, for ejmimpk, blue or yd low, green or red, in the 
specific purity of ^cae colours, we receive in like matiiitr 
the appearance of a perfectly simple deteiminacy, whereas 
violet readily Is diKomposed into ita constituent colours of 
blue and red* Despito litis fact the pure blue la not a simple 
fact, hut a distinct corrcktioa and fusion of light and 
shadow.^ Religious emotjons, a sense of riglu iq any par¬ 
ticular case, appp,r to us in the same wTay as simple; never¬ 
theless til religious feeling, every impression that partakes 

1 ThecftiapariKininiafottuDau:—iatworcspcctt. Violet umcvdsol 
colaoT, iml IOC themy Coeihc to which h refrri U, of wsne, an- 
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of this Hiise of tight^ is relaEcd lo ourselves in entirely 
different ways, ibaugh producing this simple feeling as its 
pnial of unity. 

In just n nianner, ihtn, tone is based upon a nmni- 
fokj, however much wc hear and perceive it as somethin^' 
entirely altimatej a varied oaiure, which, for the reason that 
musical tone comes into being by means of the vibration of 
a body, and thereby together with its vibrations is subject 
to temporni condition,, is deducible from the numerical re¬ 
lation of this oscillation in In other words from the 
, of vibrations in a given period. I pro- 

puse to draw attention merely to tlie following points in 
respect to this dedtiction. 

Th/ii-s /Aa/ aavrJ in the fullest sense, and ou heating 
which a distinction la not perceptible as opposition, are 
those in the case of which the numerical relation of their 
vibmtionsis of the smpksi character; those on the contrary 
which arc not so out and out accordant possess propor- 
ttonalc numbers more As on example of the fiist 

kind Wfi have In other words, If we ttme a smng, 

^ where wc shall ^ya the keynote given us by a deBjiire 
number of vibrations, and then halve the same; in that 
this second half will give us in the same time precisely the 
same number of vibrations os the previous entire string,^ 
SimtlarEy in the case we havevibrations to two 

of the keynote; in the case of tAi>iis wc have jftw to fi>ur<A 
the keynote. In the case of seconds and sevenths we have 
a diflerenl kind of proportion; here to vibrations of the 
keynote we have in the former case mw and in the latter 

(/3/3) Inasmuch then—we have already refcired to this— 
as these relations cannot be posited as wc like, but disclose 
an ideal necessity for their particular aspects,* no less them 

^ The inw sdifiuiSi: pcwsaa wby octavs reremhle cjch o|h« ao much 
mor« desdy lIuh lwo noia at m^Y otlwr inicrval ij th« the dppci of 
two QOte* ^ fin telfirc'jf distance if ihc hrsi *' upper-nfitialEimevf 
lowctj find alt hf hfirmeain are alM Eioiniaams of Ihe lower tiolei Ihe 
compoujpd tone, for tbetis ii ao eaittnly iimpEc rone, of the hlpher nwc 
ctmthhif no new sound, wbicb ii not. in iho compound lone of theJcw’cr, 
Thif it not the cue with two noles at any other inlcrraL 
* /flry SnijM, I pte^nme Ihii meaw Whai is irufflediaiclF 

below the sercraJ Lolervitls between note and note. 
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the toUlity they together constitute, for the like reason the 
particular intervals, which arc fixed by such numerical rela¬ 
tions, do not persist in their relation of indifiference to each 
other, but are inevitably comprised together in and as a 
whole. The first form of this totality of notes thus created 
is, however, as yet no conertU concord of different notes, but 
an entirely abstract series of a s>'stcm, a series of notes re¬ 
lated under the most elementary mode to each other, and 
their position within the totality thus comprised. This b no 
other than the simple series of notes known as scales. The 
fundamental basis of this b the tonic, which repeats itself in • 
its octave, and is extended through the remaining six notes 
pbced between these limits, whi^ by virtue of the fact that 
the ke}'note directly falb into unison with its octave makes 
a return upon itself. The remaining notes of the scale either 
harmonise completely * with the keynote, as b the case with 
the fifth and the third, or possess a more fundamental db- 
tinction of sound in conflict with it, as b the case with 
seconds and sevenths, and take their place consequently in 
a definite series, which, however, I do not now propose to 
discuss or explain further. 

(yy) Thir^ly^ in these scales we find the source of difltr-* 
ent ktys. In other words, every note of the scale can, in its 
turn, be posited as the keynote of a fresh series of notes, 
which b co-ordinated precisely as the first is. NViih the de¬ 
velopment of the scale through an increase of notes the 
number of keys has correspondingly increased. Modem 
music a\*aib itself of a larger variety of keys than Uiat of the 
ancients. Further, inasmuch as generally the difl^crent notes 
of the scales, as already observed, arc related to one another 
in unobstructed harmony, or a relation that deviates from 
such immediacy in a more fundamental way, it follows that 
the different scries which arise from these notes, taken 
severally as keynotes, cither display a closer relation of 
affinity, and consequently permit of a passage readily from 
one to another, or, on account of their alien character, do 
not so admit of this. Add to this that the keys aVc di\ided 
from each other by the dbtinction of hardness and softness, 
that b, as major or minor tonality; in conclusion they pos- 

• Thw U leslly * distinction between the coosoiuoce of the domin- 
■nt and a major or minor third. . 
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sess, in virtue of lUcir key-note, from which they are gen¬ 
erated, a definite character, which of itself responds to a 
particular kind of emotion, such as lamentation, joy, mourn¬ 
ing, and so forth. In this particular even writers in ancient 
times have anticipated much on the subject of distinction 
between the keys, and applied their theory in many ways to 
actual composition. 

^y) The third important matter, with the discussion of 
which we may conclude our brief remarks upon the theory 
of harmony, is concerned with the simultaneous concord of 

• the notes themselves, in other words, the ^ chords. 

(oa) We have no doubt already seen that the intervals 
constitute a whole; this totality, however, is in the first in¬ 
stance comprised in the scales and the keys merely in the 
form of an associated scries, in the succession whereof each 
note is asserted separately in isolation. In consequence the 
tonal sound remained abstract, because we find here that it 
is only one particular and detcrmiiute tone that is asserted. 
In so far, however, as the notes in fact are what they arc* 
merely in virtue of their relation to one another, it follows 

^ necessarily that their tonal modality should attain also an 

• existence as this concrete body of tone itself, in other words 
different notes will have to coalesce in one and the same 
body of tone. In this conjoint fusion, in the composition 
of which, howe%*cr, the mere number of notes capable of 
such coalcsccfKC is not the essential point, for wc may have 
a unity of this kind with merely two,* we possess our defini¬ 
tion of chords. For inasmuch os the different notes arc not 
defirmble for what they are as a result of caprice or chance, 
but are necessarily regulated by virtue of an ideal principle 
and co-ordinated in their actual succession, it follows that a 
regularity of similar character will have to declare itself in 
the chords, in order that wc may determine what kind of 
associations will be adapted to musical composition, and 
what on the contrary must be excluded. It is these rules 
which fijjt give us the theory of harmony in the full sense; 
and it is according to this we find again that the chords ore 
emt^jraced in an essentially regulated system. 

* That u, the thud ti only third in relation to the key-nuteror the 
Icad^-notc oaly aa the note pfcriom to the octave. 

• • * Three notes arc really ruentlal to any true chord. 
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(flP) In this system chords are particuLirired and distin* 
puished in their passage from one to another, inasmuch as 
It is clearly dejined notes vrhicb thus sound together. Wc 
havc^ consequently to consider as an immediate fact a 
totality of separately disting^hable chor^. In attempting 
the most gene^ cU^fication of these we shall find that 
the original distinctions we cursorily alluded to in our 
discussion of internals, scales, and keys will once again 
serve us. 

In other words theyfrr/ kind of chords are those in which 
notes come together, which are completely consonant In • 
the musical effect of these consequently there is no opposi¬ 
tion, no contradiction perceptible; the consonance remains 
completely undisturbed. Such is the case in the so-called 
consonant chords, the foundation of which is supplied by the 
/rrW. This confessedly is generated from the key note, the 
thud, the mediant * and the fifth or dominant In these we 
find the notion of luirmony expressed in its simplest form, 
or rather the intrinsic idea of harmony generally. For we 
have a totality of distinct notes under consideration, which 
assert this distinction while they also declare an undisturbed . 
unity. 

^\c have here an immediate identity, which moreover is 
not without the element of separation and mediation, albeit 
this mediation is not at the same time limited by the sclf- 
sisicncy of different tones,* satisfied with the mere trans¬ 
itional passage from one note to another in the relation of a 
MDcs, but the unity is here an actual one and a return in 
immedt^y upon itself. 

But in the second place wc may observe as a further in- 


Uc# aboul BuUmiy between the tonic and dominant 
M the thml of the scale. The foearches of Helmholt* prore that the 
muinciuMi between contonant or semi-consonant and ditwwt.gt interrals 
h not ttibiimy. but the tesolt of the natuie of the interrala tbcmselrea. 
A ffltmcal tone u mostly a compound one, containing, besides its prin- 
opal feme, other tones with fixed rdattons to the lowest nsKc. oiled 
hai^c^ or “upper psutiala.*’ Helmholu has shown that when two 
of the earlicr-prod^ and ^«r of these upper partial tones oaiucule 
* two n^es sounded logethcr, ihe resulting tone is pure, free, itut is. 
from the inequalities known as “beats - (Froat, “Harmony." loih cdL 
pp. ai, 22). • 

‘ As, of course, in the scale, notes indqKndenl of mr-h other. • 
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ridmt of distinct lypci of ibc triad, whids I cannot now 
ejtaroinc in more detail, ihe deliberate appearance, of a 
deeper mode of oppositioji. We have, however, already at 
an Kirlier stage seen dial the scales contayi over and above 
tho^ notes, which coalesce without opposition, others which 
annul such consonance, Excmaplcs of these are the dimin¬ 
ished tmd augmented seventh. Inasmuch as ih^ notes 
cotiatly belong to the totality of tones, they too will neces¬ 
sarily find an entrauM into the triad form. And when this 
happens it follows that the immediate miityand consonance 
abtive mentioned is disturbed, tothcenteiit that we have add^ 
a tone essen tlnlly of another character, by means of which for 
the first time we meet with ^ genmne diftrtrtti which actually 
assorts itself as conttadiction. In this way we base ihe true 
depth of musical tone really asserted. It proceeds to contiadic- 
tions that are fundamental and does not flinch from the acer¬ 
bity' or fractmrs they involve. And, in fact, ihe notion initii 
truth is no doubt essential unity, but it is not only immeduite 
unity, but one which ideally is disrupt, which falls into con¬ 
tradictions. In this sense I have for example in my I,Ogic 
developed the notion as subjectivity, but at the same time 
tlisclosed bow this subjectivity, as idc^ transportnt utnty, la 
resolved in that which confronts it in oppodlioti, namely, 
objtclivLiy. And further such subjecUvitj- regarded as itself 
wholly sdL-al is nothing more tlmn a oncsirled arid abstract 
pieseiitmviit of it, vrlilch as such retains a something else, an 
opposed otlier over a^nst it, namdv, obj^yity, and Oidy 
becomes subjectivity in the profoundcr significance of its 
truth, ill so far as it enters ijvto this opposing o^er-than’- 
itself, overcomes it and resolves it. And for this r<yist>n 
in the world Q1 reabty it is to the higher natures that 
power is given to endure the pain of that fundamental con¬ 
tradiction of conscious life and to overcome it. In qrd*^ 
that music thcTcrore may as an ait express the ideal sigot- 
ricana; no less liian purely subjective emotion of the pro- 
foimdcst content, that of religion for example, and above all 
tliat of file Christ bin religion, in which tlie pretoundest 
depth^r suffering is an essential constituent, it must possess 
the fiicani within its empire of tone to depict such a ctui- 
llici of opiiofiiu^ forces. And .x means of this kind j" docs 
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p^ess in ihc scKallcd dusonanl chords of the seventh and 
QinthJ The function of these, however, I cannot venture 
further to discuss here. 

Looking, however, from a general point of view at the 
rature of these chords I would draw attention to the 
Jurther important point, that Ujcy hold what is contradictory, 
under the mode of contradiction already explained, in one 
and the same unity. That, however, what is contradictory 
as such should remain in unity is a contradiction in terms 
and umntelligible. The very nature and notion of a con- 
tradic^on assumes that assured repose in it and what it im¬ 
plies is impossible. On the contrary it is as such self-destruc-* 
tive. Harmony is therefore unable to remain in chords of 
this character j our car and feeling, in order to obtain satis¬ 
faction, imperatively demands their resolution. To the ex¬ 
tent of this contradiction we are inevitably impelled to seek a 
rtsoluiion of dissonance and a return to the consonant triad. 
And this motion, as the return of the principle of identity 
upon Itself, is the movement of truth in the widest sense. 
In the art of music, however, this completed identity is only 
possible as a succession of its moments in time, which ap- 
^ars consequently as a senes, but declares its collective* 
dependence in this that a necessary movement of an ad¬ 
vice, which is essentially self-caused and a movement of 
ch^ge belonmng to its very nature, is thereby asserted. 

(ry) And this suggests a third point it may be as well to 
draw attention to. In other words just as the scale was an 
essentially coordinate, albeit in the first instance still abs- 
trart series of tones, so too the chords do not persist in their 
isolauon and self-consistency, but possess an ideal relation 
to one pother, ^d a necessary impulse to change and pro 
gtw. In this advance, although the same can be changed 
and extended to a far more considerable extent than in 
the scales, yet ^in mere caprice is not more possible in 
the one t^ the other. The transition of chord to 
chord IS cffwicd in pan bv the nature of the chords them- 
selves, and m part by the keys, to which these chords lead 

* "nie reader of Browning will recall how the poet in hi* •• Ahi 

-nvh, ^ dhcyi. ta. b.. 

pn*«d? « •peaks of biuntiag ibe minoc into ibe ninth where the 
mu>tcian Uands on alien grotuvd, surrqring awhile the heighu." 
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us. It is in \nrtuc of this that the theory of music has esta¬ 
blished many rules, to enumerate and adequately explain 
which would, however, extend our survey into much too 
difficult and discursive matters. I must therefore rest con¬ 
tent with having conSned myself to a Jew observations of 
most general interest. 


(c) Mtlody 

Taking now a glance in retrospect on that which, as con¬ 
nected with the means of musical expression, has already 
*engagcd our attention, it will be seen that 6rst in order 
came the mode of confi^ration appropriate to the temporal 
duration of tones considered as time-measure, beat, and 
rhythm. We then proceeded to discuss the actual tones of 
musical sound themselves; firsts that is to say, in the sound 
produced b}* musical instruments and the human voice; 
secondly^ in the fixed and determinate measure of the in- 
tcrvals^ and the abstract succession of notes that are subject 
to them in the scale and the various keys; thirdly^ in the 
rules which appertain to the different chords and their con¬ 
joint progression. The concluding subject, which still re¬ 
mains for us to consider, and in which those previous to it 
discover their synthetic unity, and disclose in the same the 
fundamental form by virtue of which tones arc for the first 
time in veritable freedom and union unfolded and co¬ 
ordinated, is melody. 

In other words, harmony possesses merely the essential 
relations, which establish the law of necessity in the world 
of tone; but these are not in themselves, any more than 
beat and rhythm arc, actually music: they are rather the 
substantive basis, the foundation of rule and principle, uj>on 
which the soul in its freedom expatiates. ITic poetry of 
music, that speech of human soub, which pours forth the 
ideal atmosphere and the pain of emotional life, and in this 
overflow is raised with a sense of alleviation above the 
natural cohstraint of feeling, by making present to the soul 
that wlych actually affects it strongly; by cr^lin^ it freely 
to dally round its essential being, and by liberating ^t by 
this very means from the oppr^ion of joys and suffering-— 
V^ll. this power of soul-expression in the domain of music is 
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In the fijrat insUuiice It ts this coiidudiiig section 

□1" our inquiry, in so far ils it constitutes the more stipremdy 
poetic DspKt of tEie realm of its really artistic cren- 
tionSf while availing itsdf of the elements previously dis¬ 
cussed, which obviously possesses an exceptional c kim to 
our attention. Unfortunately it is just in this direction that 
vre find ourselves confronted with the difficulties already ad¬ 
verted to, In other words, to mention one of them, a dc^ 
tailed and scientific treatment of the subject impUus a more 
a^umte knowledge o f the law s of composition, and a totally 
different sort of acqiiaintanee w'itb the masterpieces of, 
musioal composition to any 1 possess or indeed am able to 
secure, for we seldom hear anything of a definite or enn- 
elusive chamctiw on this head cither from musical experts or 
pmciical musictans, from tlic iDtttrr, only too frequently men 
of very avera^ Intelligence, least of all Andwc may further 
observe that it is a characteristic of the an of music itsdf, 
tiiat we should find the task of presenting and expounding 
porttcular detail in general terms a less easy matter than in 
the case of tbe other arts^ It Is true enough that music, os 
other arts, deals essentially with a spiritual content, and pro¬ 
pounds the ideality of this subject-matter, or the ideal 
movements of emotional life, as the object of its expression: 
j^t for aJi that this content remains more indefinite in out¬ 
line and more vague, for just this very reason that it is ap¬ 
prehended with exclusive regard to its ideality, or b reflected 
in sound as subjective feeling; and the transitional states of 
music are not in each case at the same lime the change of a 
particular emotiop or idea, a thought or an individual form, 
but are merely a nausjcal progression, which consists in Btlf- 
<^5ition or play, and avails itself of artistic method for 
this purfMose. I will consequently limit mysdf merely to the 
following general observations, w hich Imve Ihllen in niy wav 
and strike me as of interest. 


1 Thu otrerne vinirfipu .m iMicj4if muii bi; read u funhertipi 4 iiitd 
lowei dDurn pf EFidodr in Pie w,d« lenw, Eren e. ilm* duatiu^ it is 
rxiticr iui ovenUircuiCflU It may ^ ^luerticitol whether in ilu: tpiiwi af 
A tDiitkMii. at ftcplus the ffeectom nt hamqqnlc: progreiaicn w pf Jdrtfeinu 

f }' “r ti S^hi less jpmtuLiia. 

El 1. file link rjf the grcdl Aitist td overcome Ihai appe.i^ce m cme 


cue u much tUk in the other. 
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(u) From a ceruim point of view, no doubt, melody, in its 
free disdosure of miisical tonci floats independent of beat, 
rhythm, and harniony; but none the less die only means 
employed in its ntaiLadoni are just these rhythmicaJ and 
inctncally constructed movements of tone in their essentially 
nceeffioiy rektioas. The movement of melody, therefore, is 
inseparable from the means employed to create it, and, if 
merely opposed to the pmctical neccs^ty of the subjection 
of these means to rule^ is unable to exist nt alL In this in- 
timate association between melody and harmony, however, 
n» nal surrender of freedom « involved: wliat roeJody is 
thus emancipated from is a purely capricious fancy of the 
composer exercised in odd nr eccentric progressions and 
transitions. It is united by this very association to a stable 
and self-consistent art. Genuine liberty is not opposed to 
the principle of necessity as a fovei^ ntid theref^ oppres- 
sive and suppressive power; rather it possess m the sub¬ 
stantive character of the same what is a constituent of and 
identical with the core of its being; in following tlie dcmaiids 
of it it therefore is only conforming to its own laws, acting 
in,,accor£kLnce with its own nature- And in fact it is by the 
rujection of such proscriptioina and only then that it prov« 
an alien to its nature, untrue to it^^lf. Conversely, it is 
sufficiently obvious that beat, rbythm, and hrutnony are, 
taken independently, merely abstractions, which as thus 
isolated have no mustcal ’ significance, and are able only to 
acquire real existence as music in virtiie of melody, and as 
within the domain of this, supplying moments to or aspects 
in its realLration, El is precisely in the manner dial the dis¬ 
tinction between melody and harmony is thus effectively 
mediated and resO'lved that the secret power of great com¬ 
positions is disclosed. 

ijl) in this question of the character 

of melody the following points app<^ir to me of importimc& 
In the jSrxf place, melody may be restrict^, if we 
consider it\ haimonious progression, to a very simple com- 
of chords and keys, extendedwithin die embrace of tone- 
* 

' It play b; iloalUed how l^r sacli a stuicmcnT b tnujaf ramny chout 
riT04f .-«^[cKn In in»>i«a masle. U leeiRii to me tWi this iioti'.'ji iv| 
ji^n unry m /iif li.-Jt having to maiiCElL llguifitante W, to wy the Icut, 
vjty mulmdlog. 
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r^latiana destitute of all oppoisiLian ijj their harmonious 
Fasionj which it ciiiptoj?a nuerely the fundamental ground 
on whkh to de^-elop its mo re appropnate form and move- 
mcEit. Song mdodies, for instance, which be h understood 
me not on that account in the least supcrhcial, hut may ex¬ 
press the depths of soul-life, as a rule am motbcd by com 
stmctive harmony of this roost simple chamcter. They do 
not propound the more difficult problems of chords and 
keys in so far as they deal with such things and their 
mEmuLatioti at all. I’hey are mainly satisfied with obtaining 
a simple hmnonious accompammenij which is not caniwJ 
to the point of serious opposition, and coiusequently re- 
tlmres few resolutiofis m order to recover the finid impres¬ 
sion of ufiity. Such a Diodu of composition no doubt may 
lead to superficial msulta, such as we find in a great many 
tnodem Italian and French melodies. In such cases thede- 
vdopraent of the harmony is entirely superfieml. The com- 
^ser end^TOum to substitute for the genuine demand of 
ms worh in this aspect of it a merely piquant charm of 
rhythm or flavour of some kind. Genemliy speaking, none 
the less the emptiness of a melody is not the inevitable re¬ 
sult of a Simple hannonic basis. * 

(/^3) A further dlstiiiction consists in this tliat nielody in 
11C ca^ suppo^ is no longer developed, as in our previotLS 
e-mtiyle, merely in the exposition of separate notes com¬ 
posed u^n a relatively independent harmonic progreraion 
fcgaroed simply os the base of it: in the tnelDtly now under 
cQn.^.tderauon every separate note of the melody is sub¬ 
stantially complete ns a concrete whole in a chord. In this 
i^ner it, on the one hand, includes u world of tones, and 
irom another it is so do^y mterwoven with the cnbvcmenl 
ot the harmony, that it is now impossible to recoin the dis¬ 
tinction previously accepted between a melody unfolded in 
relative independence, and a harmony which supplies the 
enr^haltc [i^ses of the accompaniment and its more fixed 
MO Qeierminate musical basi;;. Harmony and rnelody ore 
riCTeotifi and the same compact whole, and a modUication 
ol the one implies a coirespondent and necessary i^tcration 
o yie other,* This may be pre-eminently illiistrated by 

Tlti» leftjly « ihc j,hjiuU Itispiic,] lixmiuuy In Us preglcaiskiJl 
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chorniitis written in four liaits. In Like nmnner ibe same 
mtflody cm be so inter woven in the varied vocal cipression 
of its parts, that this interkcciy itself creat^ a harmonic 
progression; or wc cnay have dl^erent melodics in a similar 
way elubotalcd harnionically in association, so that the 
anion of particular notes of these mdodifts pt^ucea musical 
harmony^ We often, for eiamplo, tutel with this in the 
compositions oF Sclmtiim BocE In such cases the music 
progresses by means of parts that vary greatly from one an- 
ollier in their clmncter and movement, which appear to as¬ 
sociate or intetthread with each other on independent tines, 
yet retain nt the same time an essential harmonic relation 
to each other. A necessary and. coherent union is thereliy 
asserted^ 

(y-y) In composition of this kind it is not merely neces¬ 
sary for mitsic which has any daim to profundity to be de¬ 
veloped to the bane limits of undisturbed corKonance, nay, 
even, first to pass beyond it in order that it may tetum 
iheretot rather the first simple mode of concord wiO iiave to 
be rent asunder in dissonances. Tt is Only through such 
conflict tliat the profounder combinalions and mysteries of 
nfhsic in which on independent necessity repoepes, ^^overs 
their sourco and ground; and for the same reason it is only 
in snch profounder harmonic piogressions that the arresttng 
moments of melody origiimtc. A bold style of tiiusical com¬ 
position will consequently part company with a purely con¬ 
sonant progression. It will pass into the sphere of apposing 
forces, will summon to its aid the most discordant contrastih 
and dbclose its unique power amid the tumult of all the 
resources of harmony, the conflicts of which it is equally 
able to calm, wholly confident in its ability to celebrate 
finally the grateful triumph of melodic tranquIUiiy* 
have in short here a battle isaged between freedom and ne¬ 
cessity; a conflict between the freedom of inventive genius, 
seeking to yield itself to its upward flight, and the necessary 
constraint of those harmonic conditions, whicli it h forced 
to acknowledge cs the means of its expression, and in which 
its own ^deai significance is refiected. On the other hand if 
iheh^mony, the employment, that is, of all its rcsourees^lhe 

what i t TvanyalliMKormrltKlirlhreadc The muskjil slnrctare 

c* j lliii;ras aymphotny is a ypod ciainj>it. 
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uiiit:lembg t^ure of Its cgnaicl in the disposal of them 
and in its attitude to them la ihft main intemstf thecotoposi- 
tion very easily beeame heavy and overweigbted with 
science, in so fiir at least as the freedon) of naovement is 
lealiy impaired, or at least wc are not allowed to feel the 
complete efifect of its triumph. 

(y) To put the matter in other words, in every gcntiine 
melody a truly melodic, songful impulse, which is its essen¬ 
tial type as music, must clecEare itself as pTedomimint and 
ipdcpentleut, as something which it ncillicr forgets nor loses 
in the pEunItude of its ospiession. Thus r^arded melody 
promts, no doubt, an Infinite power of adaptation and c&- 
ortLnation in the progressive motbii of loaeSj but the mode 
or form of this must be such that throughout we nni made 
aware of ^ essentially complete and eel^subsjstcai whole. 
This touhty contains, It is true, a varied complicity, and 
tmpliea m itself a forward adt^cei but it must for all that 
regarded as a whole, be beyond all doubt roundi^ off and 
®ecu:m. It mu^ therefore have a distinct begirming and 
Eemination to ftie eiiem at least that the intermediate part 
?! simply presented as the mediating link between 

tlm beginning and end. Only os such a movement, asserted 
with unmistakable emphasis, itself self-diffenmelated and 
returning on its own unity, docs the melody of music rrfeci 
the free Mlf-consdousncss ^ of souUlife, whose expression it 
ought to bej Only as thus perfected citn music, in its own 
peculiar medtum of ideality, enforce esprcsslon in its pure 
immediacy, or itself of the ideal freedoni of that mode 
. which is the untarnished rellection of the 

inner hfe, an expression which, despite its subortllnatioii to 
the necessary of harmony, enables the soul to ixueeive 
.1 more enalied vision. 


3- The REtATBs .etwees Meass or Eeehessjos is 
Music AND trs Cc^^■TENT 

lu general nature of musical art 

e consi^h^ the particubr aspects according to which 

fo^ duration in time secured their necessary 

form, Having now arrived m our discussion of inV^73^ 
the ranfmes of a world of free artistic Invention and ^Lil 
^ Lii., -the f«. ivIf^tEmieney of Hfc.;* 
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musical compositioiii what we have now to ieaJ with h a 
which, under its Thylhro* liartriOEiy, and melody, is 
callable of receiving an expression conformable to arl-s re- 
qiutcments. AfVer fijiing deirly in our minds general modes 
of ibis expression we shall as our conclusion be in an advan- 
lageous position to review the different provinces of musical 
composition. VAth these objects before us we m ay in tlie first 
iDstaoce advert to the following important distinction. 

On the one side mustr may he, as already obserred, in 
the nature of an llris is the case w'her# its 

^spiritua) content is not merely seited in the abstract ideality 
of its iignificance, or as individual emotion, but enters into 
the movement of the music subordinate to the significance 
it has nlready receivtsd rmm idea and words. As a type of 
music opposed to this we have the com position which is 
disconnected with any such content already prepared for it; 
music in this case establishes itself in its own proper sphere, 
so that it either, if it still is forced to deal with a definitely 
received content, resolves the same whoUy in tnclodtes and 
thdr harmonic development, or asserts its indi- 

ptmhnct in the medium of musical tone simply and its 
'harmonic or melodic configUTUtion. We have already s-een 
that a similar distinction js apparent in a wholly dWerent 
section of our inquiry* I refer to the Case of architcCluju 
considered either as an independent art, or in the gervice it 
renders to that of building generally* Hut in music the mode 
of Its accompaniment is of an esseniiaJly freer type than that 
of our illustration; it is far mom intimately united with its 
content than is ever possible in the case of amhitccturc. 

In the actual domain of art this dbtinetton raarfcs the 
difference between cwrti/ and music. Wc arc 

not, however, entilled to accept it in the purely ejctcmnl in¬ 
terpretation of it, as though in vocal mueic it was merely 
the sound of the humati voice, while in matmmefilal^niusie 
it was the more varied tones of the numy distinct instni' 
ments which were made serviceable. Wc must not in oUter 
words oterlook the fact that the voice expresses at the 
same iime in its song deliberate speech, prestrating us the 
ideai of a specific content, so that music, regarded ^ the ^ 
Wifrti that h if the twofold aspect of the Hiue in tor^ 
.and human spu-ech is not to fall into a condition of iudif- 
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fercncti or absence of relation^ is obviously bounds so far as 
Ihe aix enables It to do so, to supply its musical expression 
to this which as such icntmt is brought before the 

receptive faculties in iu nearest apfiroach to definitiont and 
no longer is left unrelated in more indefinite feeling* In so 
far, howevcfi as the presented content, as libretto, is, despite 
of the above uniotit independently ascertainable in Itgihle 
fomi, aud is also consequently distinguishable in the mind 
itself from its musical expression, to this extent the njusic 
altadacd to a libretto is an ac£!&mparumeiti^ whereas in sculp¬ 
ture and painting tile unfolded content docs not already, 
attain to any presentment independently of its artistic form. 
At the same tiine we must be careful not to go to the other 
extreme and entertam an idta of such accompaniirientr as 
though \ts entire purpose were one solely of subordination? 
the truth is preci^y the reverse. The libretto is written in 
the interest of the musiCi and has no further imporfance 
save in so far as it brings home to the mind a more inti¬ 
mate knowledge of the actual subject the artist has select^ 
for his work. Music maintains this freedom pre eminently 
by virtue of the fact tliat it does not apprehend the content 
in the manner the libretto may be assumed to make it in.* 
icUigibla Rather it exhibits its mastery of a medium, to 
which sen5c.pcrceptioii and imaginative idea do not belong.' 
In this rtsp^t I liflvc alnsadyj when duienssing the general 
characteristics of mtistc, pointed out that music expresses 
the principle of ideality in iis intrinsic quality. The ideality 
of soul-life, however, may be of a tiv&pld tjpe. Thai is to 
say, to accept an object in its idml priunMikn * may, in 
the hrst plao^ mean that we do not conceive it in its actual 
appearance in the phenomenal world, but relatively to its 
idmi \Vn may, however, mean by this, secondly, 

that a ooatent is expressed as we Jind.it reali^ bi the 
exiwrience of personal mafiiffi. Both fonns of idealijcaiion 
arc represented in the art of music. I will therefore en¬ 
deavour to explain m more detail bow this comes about 


! pttts ii llw o(h« way, Whul hr mcmii ii ikil in (he medium 
o[ music we ncithec objecu of h;dk nor ideas ai we itceive 

(been m li^aHnatlon or tbou|;bt. 

* l IcMl tWcboel Dies the icrm fnM/rfirAM/. That whidi b the 
iBinoit n, m Uie ideal* It b ibe ruiiitH dhre and lJic uotioc kr^.* 
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In old church mu^ic, take the movement of a ^rudji:*us 
e^f for example, we Hod that the proRjund meaning un¬ 
folded in the central idea of the Passion regarded as Christ’s 
suffering, death, and burialt are severall]^ so conceived, that 
it is not simply one merely feding of sympathy or 

individual pain over these facts that b expressed, hut along 
writh this the very facts themselves, or in other words the 
depth of their significance la moltved by the hamtony of 
the music and its melodic pr^ession. It isi, of course, 

[rue that even here the impression is One which acts upon 
the emotion of those who hear it. We do not actually /£r~ 
rmv the piiio of the crucified, we do not merely receive a 
general of it; the aim b throughout that we experience 
in the depths of our being the ideal substance of ttus death 
and this divine suficring, that we absorb with heart and 
soul its reality, so that it becomes os it were a part of our¬ 
selves, pc^cating our entire conscious life to the endusioii 
of everything else. And in like manner must the soul of the 
composer, if hU work is to disclose such a power of imprtiss 
upon others, entirely lose ilaelf in the^ fi^Ls and only in 
them. It must not merely have exiicricnced a persoitol 
* emotion of them. It must ac::cept as its aim the task of 
making in its music the facts themselves live again for the 
ideal scuso. 

Conversely, I may read a textj a libretto, which narrates 
an event, ploi^ before me an action, gives to feebngs the 
impress of speech, and thereby become moved even to 
tears in my profoundest being. This effect of fierso^iai omo- 
tion, which may attend all human action and conduct, every 
expression of inner Life, and further may be exdtcd by the 
perception of every such event and by participation in the pre- 
sen tmeni of such, the art of music is able to regulate ; by so 
doing it ameliortitcs,tranquillizes and idcilizes byits influence 
the fellow-feeling in the listener who finds himself attuned to 
it. In both cases, therefore, the content rings through the 
inner life, in which music, for the very reason that It subdues 
conscioosuess In the simple uititiide of mpt attention,^ is 
able yj' restrain the utifelteired range cf though^ inmglnation, 

I H? meam nt the |ioiDt popqscil hr tihe diOittalic thetne. * 

word^ 3 te iUcwlly ■' it imhdtiiej the subject 11.*,, of cntnckmsueM). reJir- 
^ itJ)' to ill itni;»[c woKnSrnlion p,f,, nn the subject aE hiivd)." 
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sensation, and [usage beyond the true boundiO'-line of 
the Subject on band. Music, in short, koeps the soul absorbed 
in a particular content, fructifies its energy thtueln, and 
moves and fills the life of feeling up to the biitu within these 
limits. 

Such ii our conception and description, so far as the 
present occasion permits, of the naantier of which musiC} as 
an accompajiimcnt, when dealing with a definite content 
which is, as previously ciplainqd, $et before it by mcruiSHiOf 
a Libretto, elaborates that aspect of it we have termed 
ideality- Inasmuch, howevej-j as music is pre-cEninentty * 
called up to do this in vocal music, and the human voice is 
added to this associated with instruments, it is customary 
to speak of instrumental music in a spi^ial seriae as the 
music of accompanimentr It is no doubt true that it 
siccompanies ihc voice, and should not either assert un¬ 
qualified independence or claim an unqualified preceden^^. 
But for all that vocal music is placed, aa thus associated, tn 
a more direct relation still under the defifution prc^ously 
given of an accompinying tone. The voice cypresses wor^ 
articulate to the mind; and song is merely a fresh or ad¬ 
ditional modiheation of the content of these words, or in* 
other words it is the citpiication of thecn in the language of 
the emotions. In the case of instrumental music, if taken 
by itself, the eitpression of imaged idea vanishes, and such 
music must necessarily confine itself to the tneaiis and 
modes of purely music^ expression.' 

The discussion of these points suggests a third one, which, 
ii\ conclusion, it b well not to overlook. 1 have previously 
drawn attention to the fact that the reality of a musical 
composition, in its full and vital embodiment, depends on 
a continually repealed reproduction- in this respect it is at 
a disadvantage as compared with sculpture and painting. 

r Tbr above dUiinctloa h liitrdly caDSCmant with that of cM&unnary 
|T«Tbii>c:i-. We sbooltl rmtbcr uy that iLe melody of rhe iwng gave ui 
ulierilicc to Lhc worJit, zsd the mltrumcntadoi] wu, far the ^crjrcav:n 
thii ii wu more iiadepeodetii, more drreetlr an aocompamioeat. Eiut 
the paint empbiiiied h«e Bceou lo be the cfoicnas of the jiMqasiicuL 
In thi^ ispect, nij doubtr the nnmc aeluilly «Bnc 1* more M «ecom- 
puiimcnt lo the iotelUgibk eemtent. .\t a rule accampMiinveQE Li 
Knaenny lued u the accompunimcat of a lori^ or choral writing, and 
Ilcycl .btitiaElJ asm h ia iMi Ktue previoaflyc ^ r 
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The sculplor, no less tlun Lhc painler, tooceives a. given 
WOT It and ewcules iUhroiaghout The entire artistic activity 
implied therein is centred in one single individual^ and by 
this tncans absolute Treipmciliy between the creative idea 
and its execution is sectjred. The architect, pn the contraiy, 
is in a leits favourable position, In carrying through all 

the variety oC structure in a building, has to entrust such 
work to other hand^ than his own. The composer in s simi- 
Ler way, must leave the executiun of his work to other hands 
and voices. But in his case there is this didereace, diat 
* the ejcecution, from the point of view of mere technique, no 
less than that of the vital spirit of hb work, itself demands 
an artistic activity, not one of mere craftsmanship. In this 
respect we may in our own time, no less than previously in 
that of the older Italian opera, whereas in other arts ihere 
has been little or nothing fresh of the kind, point to a mar¬ 
vellous advance in two respects JO music The first is to be 
noted in the conception, the second in the tncreasred vir¬ 
tuosity of execution. It is due to these results the very 
notion of what music implies and Is able to peifonn haSi 
,evert in the case of acknowledged experts, been increasingly 
cn Urged-' 

We may now briefly summarize the heads of the con¬ 
cluding sections of this portion of our work. 

/^rsf, we shall investigate more carefully music regarded 
a-i d^ctf/tfjsani/n^/tt, and raise the question with what modes 
of E:xpre5sian in a given content it is as a rule most com¬ 
patible, : 

Seo?H^/y^ it will be necessary to consider this question 
mom dosdy as viewed in relation to musical composition 
that is fxf/nnvi/y 

Thirdly^ our conclusion will be reached with a few ob¬ 
servations upon ariistio 


in) Mutk its 

It follows, as a necessary result of what I have already 
descril^d as being the relative position of libretto and 

* 

' A general [uitli, no doufai. But not withouL qualtBcation If wc 
coittidu ibc wDfLi inil itiUccHl ilic cucation of gUiils u Bt^h md 
rUrtdcL 
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music, thal, \n this spbere of its activity, musical eipresion 
is compeUed to concern itself far more eiclusively wiUi a 
defined content than in the alternative case where it is able 
to surrender itself without restraint to its own rnovemetil 
and inspiration- A libretto offers us to start with definite 
tdeasy and compels the attention to fors^e that field of more 
fisioiiairy emotion destitute of distinct idea, in which we are 
pennitted to lange without kilcmiption, and arc not foroed 
to abandon our licence to receive from pure music whatever 
chance impression or wave of emotion it maj? arouse. In 
this act Of artistic inierhccry with Words, however, it is not ► 
right that music should carry its loyalty so far as to imp^ 
die free course of its proaiessions, even though it do so with 
the object of emphasmng the full character of what is con¬ 
tained in the libretto. To do this h to employ the mere 
pedantry of learning, to adapt means of musical Gspression 
for the most faithful presentment possible of a content 
which is not tn the first instance its own, but supplied it ex- 
icrimlly. It is to accept this artificial result rather than the 
crealion of a real self-subsUtent work of art. And to tl^l 
extent we have here evidenced a defi.nite check, aod hin-, 
drance to free artistic activity. It is i^ually wrong in the 
opposite extreme that music should, as is almost Ini.'aimbly 
the fashion with modern Italian composers, wholly emana- 
pate itself from the contents of the libretto, as though its 
specific character were only a bond, and with no other aim 
than that of approaching independent musk as closely m 
passible. The true function of such musk ia this. It ought 
lo steep itself in the meanhig of the expressed words, silua- 
tkin, or action, and by virtue of such impre^tion, ideally 
conceived, discover theTefrom a ^tally arresting expression, 
and elahorate the same in terms congenial to art. Tliat is 
tire course followed by all peat masters. They appropriate 
Lively thing of vital mterest m the words; but the stream of 
their music, the tratitjuil Bow of the composition, retnains 
for all that as free as ever. M'e acknowledge tjie natural 
growth of the music no less than its affinity to the text it 
illustrates. We would draw attention to /Ara distintt^types 
uf expression all illustrative of this free spirit, 

(^ifl J o start with, there is that aspect of musical oxpres^ 
sk 4 i which we luay describe as the truly mtiodii. Wc have 
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here aimply emotiont the utlefance Of soul which, 

nparl anything else, finds self*cfij 03 'incnt in snch ex¬ 
pression. 

(□a) The doirmin here, in which the composer moTCs, ia 
coincident with the human htiart and the moods of the sout; 
and melody^ which is the pure musical mtemnee of this in¬ 
ward woridj is in the most profound sense the soul of music* 
hfusiqal tone only attains to expression that ia really vitaJ 
when emotion is embodied in it or reflected in sound from 
it! Connected with this the purely natural cry of feeling, 
whatever it may be, of horror, for example, or the sobbing 
of griefK or the ejtdaraation or outburst of uncontrolled jubila¬ 
tion, me ihemseh-es highly expressive; and indeed_1 have 
already referred to them as the start ing-^int of music, sub¬ 
ject of course to the statement that art is unable to accept 
them under the mode of purely natural utterance. Merc, too, 
we find a distinction between music and painting- The art 
□f pamtiDg IS frequently able to produce the most beaudfuj 
and artUtIc elfect by its realization tn every r^ect of the 
acttial form, the colour and animation of a particular human 
]icing in some definite situation and environment, and its 
* complete reflccdon of nil chat it has thus assimilated and 
received in its bare vitality* Thu truth of Nature, if pre¬ 
sented conformably to artistic Inilh, is here entirely justifieii 
But the art of music ought not thus to repeat emotional ex¬ 
pression in the form it assumes as a purely natural utterance 
of passion; what it should do is to titaltze with the emo- 
Uonal forces musical sound elaborated under the dofiniie 
conditions of its tonal progression, and to tbb extent resolve 
the express]on in a medium of sound wholly created by art 
and insepanible from the artistic purpo^ a medium in 
which the mere cry beemmex a scries of musical tones with a 
definite profession, the transitions and course of which are 
subject to the laws of harmony and unfolded in the com¬ 
pleteness of a melodic jihraae. 

(/3^) The essential significance of tliis melodic quality 
and its bearing on the human spirit is bat apprehended if 
we inew the latter as a whole. The fine arts of sculpture and 
pirftmg give an objective existence to the ideality of souh ^ 
life; moreover, they liberate the mind from this exlerTinliiy 
, of their presentation in so far ns, from n certain point of 
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fiewj It dtscovcjrs itielf ihensiEt oa an idc^a.4 spiTlluai worV, 
2 .nd from another everythijig ^irhich pinak^ of adv'eJT.tirious 
sinp-lanty/ of capricious idesj opinion^ and neflectiori^ h re* 
jected, the content thftreof being placed before us in its 
entirely appropriate indixiduji.lJt>% The art of music, oa ihc 
contrary, as we have repeattnilly pDijite 4 Out^ possesses as a 
means to such objectivity merely the clement of the souWife 
itself, by means of which that which purely belongs to this 
enters into conversation with itself, and os expressed in the 
uLtemn« of emotion itself returns, as it were, upon ilsefr 
Music IS spirit or soid, which ring forth in their untrani^ 
mdkd immediacy, and derive satisfaction in this record of 
their self-knowledge* As a hnc art, however, it is its neces¬ 
sary function to rcgulitc the expression of such life no less 
than its eifects. It ought not to permit that expression to 
be whirled away in baechantic thunder and tumult, or be 
left in the distraction of despair, but retain the blessed free¬ 
dom of i^ delivcmucc in the extrcraiiy of sorrow no less 
than the jubilant outburst of delight* And this is the chftT' 
acter of truly ideal music, the tittrnince of melody such as 
veil find it in Falescrinai, Durante, Loltl, Ftrgolese, Gtiick, 
Haydn, and Mozart* Tranquillity of soul is never lost in the 
compositions of these masters* Grief is no doubt often ex¬ 
pressed, but the resolution is always there; the luminous 
Sense of proportion never breaks down in exiremes; every¬ 
thing finds its due place knit together in the whole; joy is 
never sulkrcd to degencjate irito unseemly uproar and even 
UmenCation carries with it the most benign repose. 1 have 
already, when dtsoiissing Italian paindng, emphasized, the 
fact, that a spirit of reconcliiatlon is not wanting even in ex¬ 
treme examples of sorrow and distnecion of soul; by virtue 
of this, even where we have tears and suffering, some trait 
of ttanquinily and assurance is preserved; the tenderness 
and grace which assert themselves in iJic harlequin^s role 
illustrates the same truth. In like maimer a feeling for 
nature and the endawmcnl of Ennslcal expression is pre¬ 
eminently a chamctcristic of the Italians. In their earlier 
church music we find that, along with the deepest devotional 

1 Th|[ b, partinjEftdtj dac to the iiUiHjTtcfaiwi of the sitlit,* arJ 
rawly Lipsow to him. But the suicment apphei lo clank art rtmfe 
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fwlinfc the Mnw of reconcilimion is expressed in its ptiniy; 
and though grief ntay stir the soul moat profoundlr, yet 
beauty and mptiifous joy, the simple greatness and impress 
of an imaginadon which discovers delight in its own vaned 
expadaticin^ is equally present. 1 1 is a beauty of an appar- 
endy sensuous type, so that it is not unusual to refer to such 
meMOUS contentment as a purely sermons enjoymenu 
But ii is spmetiiiies overloolted that it is precisely in this 
re^ilio of the senses that art discovers its life and movement, 
and Tliereby Itansfeis Spirit to a sphere in which, as in the 
world of Nature^ this essential wave of self^satuifaction ts 
throughout the fundamental tone. 

( 77 ^ Albeit, therefore, fijriicu^arif^' of em olional content 
must be duly reprcsenti^, yet it is right that music, whilti 
permitting passion and imagination to stream forth in its 
harmonies should at the same dme lift the soul that is ab* 
sorbed in such emodon over the same, cnabli: it to hover 
around such content, and in short create an atmosphere 
wherein the recovery from such an absorption, and the pure 
reflection of itaelf is possible. This it is which giv« us m 
fact the really melodious character to song-music. 1 he im- 

* portant feature of it is not merely the progression of deter- 
minate emotion such as we indicate hy the words love, 
yearning, jollity, and so forth; it is rather that inward sense, 
which presides over it, which expatiates in its stiffenng no 
less than iis delight, and heds satisfaction in doing so. Pre¬ 
cisely as the bird in the bralje, the lark on high sings lU glad 
and touching song for the mete sake of singiag, an outburst 
of Nature henself, having no further thought or intention 
whatever, it is just the same wi^ human song and lire ea- 
pression of its melody. Consistently with this not infre¬ 
quently Italian music, in which this truth is prenirntnentiy 
cmpbasiied, will, just as poetry \vjJI, pass into mere melodi¬ 
ous sound simply, and can readily appear to pact company 
with the emotionaJ stimulus and its particular mode of ex- 
presaion, or even in fact do so, for the very good reason that 
Its ubje^t is the finjoymcnt of art by it^lf, and the content¬ 
ment of all who thus are able to enjoy ihemsdvc*. 
apah from tbe Italians this h more or less the cboracteristic 
of all fight melody► The specific nature of the eiptession, 

* ^Ibdt present al 50 , passes away, in so far ai our hearts are 
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abiiorbed in what we appropfiate rather our own, than in 
that which belongs to another, a something beyond us. By 
reason of this and this alone—it is much as wo receive the 
impression of pure light—we are admitted to the moat in¬ 
timate concuptian of ideal blessedness anti attuned spirits. 

(l3) In the art of sculpture the predominant impression 
U ideal beauty or self-repose. Painting,, on the other band, 
alrt-ady presenLt a ttioyement in the direction of specific 
characleriation, and the emphasis it attaches to artmuUrte 
expression is an essential feature of its eJteculive purpose. 

In tt sunilar fashion the urt of music is unable to rest n 
sat bfiinl with melodious expression as abovie indicated- llic 
purely emotional grasp by the soul of its intrinsic nature, 
and the play in musical sound of this apprehension is+ re¬ 
galed as the mere axtunement of mood, when we tahe it 
strktiyj too general and abstract. It is inseparable from 
the danger not merely of an alienation from the mote 
careful interpretation of thecontenr expressed In theUbretto, 
but of that of becoming generally empty and trivial. If 
sorrow-, joy, yearning, and so forth arc to find adequate 
reflection in melody, the soul that is actual and concrete 
only comes by such emotions in the downright reality of * 
the same as involved in a veritable content, t^t is, in par¬ 
ticular situations, events, aednns, and so on. If, for esmiuple, 
a song 0 rouses the emotion of mourning, the lament at a 
toss, we mevLtably aat ourstlvta, what is the nature of that 
loss- Is it, shall we say, the loss of life with all its many 
interests? la it a loss of youth, happiness, wife, beloved, 
children, friends^ or anything else? For this reason it is 
further incumbent upon music that it should of itself differ¬ 
entiate in Itke manner its mode of exprtasion when dr^ng 
with a content and the various re/atims and sttua- 
tioi^, which Ujc soul has experienced, and the more ideal 
Of idtimte life of which it seeks to refieGl in its httimonies. 
Music in short U not primarily concerned with the bate 
form of the inward soul, but with that innermost life as re- 
plccuahcd, the specific content of which is most closely 
tvlatcd to the particular ebometer of the emotion roused, 

50 that the mode of the expression will, or should, inevitably 
assert itself with essential differences, according to the varied 
nature oF the content. Tn a similar way the soul, preciEely. » 
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in the degree that h takes a headlong plunge into any 
iracdng eipenence, proceeds through an accnmiiJaling seriea 
of effects, and, in opposition to our preybnsly descri^ 
stale of benign sdf-conlentinent, pa£S« through conflicts 
and distraction, T^restlings with pasaonST and in short 
reaches an e^tretne of divisioHj for which the mode of esc- 
pressiqn hitherto observed is no longer adequate. 

Now wlial we mean by the dclah of the content is just that 
whlih is supplied by ihe Itirntte or words. Tn the case of a 
simple melody, which U less concerned wiih this specific 
chai^ctecp the more defined chameterUtics of the 
are appreciably of less importance, A song, for Instance, 
although it tissentlally implies as a iioerai and text a whole 
of viiricdly motived moods, perceptions, and ideas, none the 
less as a rule asserts throughout one fundarnental progres¬ 
sion of emotion; it is primarily one chord of the soul that 
it emphasizes. To gmsp this, and to reflect the same in the 
language of music, this is what such song-melody is mainly 
called upon to do. Consequently we may have idcntlaUy 
the same music through all the verses of our poem, although 
the meaning they cany admits of much variety ; and what is 
morOj this very repetition, so far from proving injurious to 
the effect, may serve to fiitforce and enhance it- may 
see the same thing in a landscape, wherc^ too, the most 
varied objects confront the vision, and yet for all that the 
prevailing mood and aspect of Nature, which animates the 
whole, is one and the same- It is just such a prevailing tone 
that ought to assert itself in the song, and this, though it 
only applies strictly to some of the verses, but does not so 
apply to others; and the reason of this is dual here the 
specific sense of the words is not to be taken as of most 
importance, WTiat comes firet is the simple melody that 
floats freely over all variety of content. In the case of many 
composiriens which infringe this principle, and which start 
every fresh verse with a novel melody, which not unfrt- 
quently varies from the preceding one in beat, rhythni, and 
even scale* it is quite impossible to understand why, if sneb 
essenl^ modifications were really inevitable, the poem itself 
ought not to have been altered in metre;, rhythm, and rhsme, 
through all its vtrses. . ■ l ■ 

• (iKr) What is, however^ appropriate for the song, which is 
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A genume mdodioiii utterance of tkie sun I, is not appli cable 
to every kind of mtutcil e3tpr<5sion. It is tieccssaTy, their- 
fore, to dra^r atlenttan to a Jurf^er aspect in contrast to pufc 
melody as such, one of equal importance, and by virtue of 
which alone song is really brought into line with accompany¬ 
ing music. \Ve find this in that mode of expression which 
15 dominant in the rvafa/ite. Here we have no independ¬ 
ently exclusive melody* which at the same time reflects the 
fundamental mood of the content,, in the elaboratioiY of 
which soul-life, as at home with itself, receives back in 
musical sound some portion of its ideal activity; rather in^ 
the case before us the content of the words* to the full com-* 
pi53 of its specific character, is imprinted upon the muaii^l 
expression, the import of which no less than the Course it 
determines; and this is so whether we regard it from the 
point of view of the elevation or profundity which dis¬ 
tinguishes it* or the prominence or subordination of its 
particular features. By such means music, as contrailed 
with melodic expreSKOn* approximates to an emphatic de¬ 
clamation, one accurately corresponding with the move- 
inent of the words, whether the view we take of them be 
that of their rncam^ng, or that of their syntactical armngei 
ment And in so far as it adds also* as a novel elemcot, the 
aspect of a more exalted, emotion, it stands mid way between 
the pure melody and prietical speech. Conformably to such 
a aiatton, therefore, we have a free Mcentuation, which ad¬ 
heres strenuously to the specific sense of particular words. 
Moreover it is not necessary for the libretto in this case to 
be written in any particulur metre, nor need the musical 
exposition* as the pure melody does in a like follow 
beat and rhythm with absolute precision; rather ihe music 
under this condition of it* that is in its acceleration, sus¬ 
pension, or pause in particular prognesstons, or rapid passage 
over such, is entitled to adapt itself freely to the emotion 
aroused by the meaning of the words. For the same rcasoTt 
the modulation is not so restricted as in the case of melody. 
Precisely as the text which it attempts to express mtiy suggest^ 
it may begin, proceed, pause, break off* b^in ag?in„or stop 
wiih^absolut^' licence. Unexpected accents, progresstod.s only 
partially mediated, sudden transitions and resolutions are 
equally piirmissihlc; and, in direct contrast to iheconiirui- 
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OHS strcsun of melodious rnusfi:, prOTidiKl Alirap thaL ihe 
libretto's content requires it, this litter inodfi of cxprcasion 
is equitUy in its place, though delivered in fr^nients, and 
torn asunder by passionate emotion. 

Being of this character ihb form of declamaiory ex¬ 
pression, biomi as recitative, is suitable for tranquil state¬ 
ment of situation, or facts, no less than the presentment of 
the entire compass of the emotions, under which the dis- 
traedan of the soul in exceptional circumstances is depicted, 
and" which in its soul-full harmonies stirs the heart sym¬ 
pathetically with its every movement. The recitative is first 
mainly applicable to the omtorio, either as the dt'clamed 
narration, or the more vivacious presentment of instantan-^ 
cous occurrence j or, secondly, we find it in dramatic song, 
in which cose it can appropriately express every shade of 
parenthetical statement, no less than every sort of passion, 
it matters not whether the restik be expressed in abrupt, 
curtailed, or frognicntiETy variation, or with aphoristic vio¬ 
lence, or in a dialogue qf rapid lightning flashes and counter 
flashes, or in a more contirtuou.'; stTeom, In both these 
provinces of epic or drarnatic poetry, we may add that in- 
■arnmental music U a possible accompaniment. Its furtedon 
in cuhtr case is cither quite simply to empliasbe the puses 
in the Harmonic progression, or to inlernipl the course of 
melody with incidental music, which* agrccihly to the 
general import of the former, depicts in musical language 
other aspects and movements of the sttUAtioitp 

(yy) however, we find defective in this declamatory 

recitative is just the qualiiies w^hich arc essentiaily chnmcter- 
istic of the pure melody j these are the definite articulation 
and unificailcii of its parts, the expression of that spiritual 
homogeneity or uniiy of which wc have spoken, that which, 
it is true, is confined in 2. particular content, but at the snue 
time asserts its own sense of unity in that content^ bdng 
enabled to do this through its refusal to be distracted or 
broken up by its absorption In porticubtr aspects of it* or 
rather, insfcead of this, still retaining in them os pEedominojit 
its ideal coalescence- For tbh reason the art of music can¬ 
not rE?6t i-atuffied, even where wc are dealing with the more 
slnrply defined featutcfi of the librccto proposed, with luch 
recitative of declamaLiqn; nor in general can it reumiLii conlenl 
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with the unmeduUcd difference between the pure melody, 
which, in comparison with it and as above explained, floats 
over the particularity of the words, and the recitative, whose 
task it is so far as possible to identify itself with it. On the 
contrary we must look for some mode of mediation between 
th^ extremes. We may compare with this new type of 
unity a constituent which entered into our consideration of 
the distinction between harmony and melody. This harmony 
was acknowledged as being not merely the general, but to a 
like extent the essentially specific and particularized founda* 
tion of melody: and far from the latter being thereby de; 
prived of its freedom of movement, we found that it only 
thus secured for the same a power and definition compare 
able to that the human organism secures by virtue of its 
consistent bone-structure, which only impedes inappropriate 
postures and movements, while it adds stability and security 
to the right ones. 

This brings us to the final point of view of our discussion 
of music os an accompanimenL 

(y) This Oiird mode of expression consists in this that 
the melodic song, which accompanies words, is also in¬ 
volved in their particularized substance, and thereby is not 
permitted to remain wholly indiflferent to the prindple of 
most force in recitative; rather it appropriates this with the 
result that while it repairs its own defects in clear definition, 
it confers on the characteristic recitative an organic articula¬ 
tion and a unified self-consistency. For, as already observed, 
even that which is throughout melody is impossiole without 
a certain defined content. When, therefore, I mainly em¬ 
phasized t^ fact that in all and eveiy mode of it the tranquil 
self-reflection of the soul's own essential substance and ideal 
unity is the mode of expression peculiarly that of simple 
melody, inasmuch as, musically considered, it presents a 
similar unity and a similarly complete return upon itself, I 
did M because I then had in view this aspect as the dis¬ 
tinctive point of contrast between the pure melody and the 
recitative. It is, however, further incumbent on the melodic 
phrase to bring it a^ut that its mode come intq actual 
possession of that which in the first instance appears Vieces- 
sarify to have its movement outside it, and by means of this 
replenishment, in so far os it then is equally of a declamatory 
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or a melodic character, for the first time attam lo a truty 
concrete esepression. It folliows also froin the converse poi^t 
of that the dccljuiiatory part of Et is no longer mde- 
pendeotly aloof from K but finds ils own onesided ness sup¬ 
plemented in like manneT by the accretion of melwic ex¬ 
pression- This 18 what constitutes ihts n^essary conditton nf 
such concrete unity. In order to examine ihie more closely 
we had better keep distinct the following points of view. 

first, it will be as well to glance at the kind ot /i6fvtte, 
□r text which is adapted to musical compositionj imd for 
'this reason that it has been now proved duit dear definition 
in tlie content of words adapted to niusic and its expression 
is of Mscnlial Iraportnnce. 

Sr^/id(y, we have now introduced as a fiKh _^nstii^eat 
consfiafitinn declamatory characterization j it will IhcT^ore 
be necessary^ to consider this in its relation to the prinaplci 
which wc, In the first infitancci identified as thAt of melody. 

rAtfJM we must endeavour to specify ihc more pro¬ 
minent tnnnf^s under w'hidi we may res'iew this tyi>e nl 
miisicat expression- 

{«a) Music ^ is not merely in a general way an accom- 
'pawimenl of the content of a work in a sphere which drtsidy 
engagea our attention, but it is part of its function, as 
^ilxeady obierved, to define still further the chaittctenzaition 
of such a work. It is consequently an injurious assirniptmn 
that the consliuction of the libretto is a matter of mdiiier- 
cncc to the musical composition. We find, on the contrary, 
that really distinguished musical compositions presuppose 
an excellent libretto, carefully selected by the composers 
or actually written by them. It is unpo^iblc [hat an artist 
should treat with indi (Terence the materim with which he is 
dealing and a musidan least of oil, predsely m the degr« 
that poelry has already worked out and setil^ for him the 
epic, lyrical, or dramatic configuration of the content in 

quest inn. ^ 

What is of first imnortanoe in ihc construction ol a gooQ 
text is tills that its content should be stamped by essential 
ff/J^imststrii^.* It is impossible that music should conjure 


» Thit iL, mask as m ircurnpanSmetit. ’ 

* SomcthlTig lliat ringi liac as a whale, nol a liunp ol 

■ ^siichcic 
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forth M anistic product of real strength and penetration 
frorn what u commonplace, trivial, barren, or absurd- With 
all the spices and seasonings in the world your musical chef 
«ill never make a hare pie out of a roasted cat. In the case 
of song impositions no doubt the luture of the words is 
less ^isive, yet even here we require words with a really 
genuine content From a further point of view, however, it 
IS equally necessary that such a content should not tax our 
reflccuon too much, or aspire to philosophical profundity, 
as IS rather the case with the lyrics of SchiUer. In such an 
example the extraordinary range of pathos exceeds the* 
inusH»I expression of I>Tical emotion. 'Hie same thing may 
be said of the choruses of Aeschylus and Sophocles, llie 
pcnclraiivc power here displayed in imaginative conception 
IS so wepuonal, they are so ebboratc in their detail whether 
r^arded in their scenic or ideal presentment, they arc 
already so absolutely complete as poetry that we liave no¬ 
thing left for music to add to them.* We have Utcrally no 
rwm left us for any further play or exposition of ideal ae- 
mficance or movement beyond that already presented, 'fhe 
more m^ern material and mode of treatment we find in 
the so^alled romantic poetry are in their type the strom,^ 
contrast to these. Their pretension, as a rule, is that of 
being naiw Md popular; but we only loo frequently find a 
na«Y// which IS finical, artifical, and stilted. Instead of 
pure imd genume emotions we gel a simplidtai that is no¬ 
thing but feeling; worked upon and acting under the con- 

wWh f ^ of yearning and affectation, 

which IS far iTO complaisant with dulncss, stupidity, and 
vulgarity, and is equally blind to the defccU of paLions, 

wickedness Wholly^houl 
^ as self-satisfied with its 

excellence in the one case as it is with the dissolu- 

1 .E"»o»ion that is spontaneous, 

wrapic, thorough, penetrative, is here entirely a^i, and 

imW reproduce it, can suLr no greater 

dX?‘nf\h ”“>; accept the fact that neither mere 

worthlessness of jncre 
emotion can give us a satisfactory content. On the wn- 

•loIiUh other, in thb direction will . 

in Mme whether Hegel doc» not rather overrate hi. caae > 
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trary what is most adapted for music is a certain intenncdiate 
type of poetry, which we Germans are loth even to admit 
as poetry, and the true feeling and talent for which is more 
largely possessed by Italians and Frenchmen. It is a peltry 
of a genuine lyrical quality, extremely simple, which inch* 
cates situations and emotions in a few words, ^yhe^c it b 
more dramatic it remains luminous and \’iial without too 
involved a development; detml is not so much elaborated, 
bu^il b rather, as a rule, concerned to supply general effects, 
than the completely articulate results of a poet’s activity. 

,\Vc find here that the composer receives, in accordance 
with hb demand, merely the general foundation, upon which 
he can, in subordination to his own invention, and hb own 
threshing out of motives of cve^ kind, erect his building, 
treating many aspects of the subject as part of his own life 
and movemenL For ina^smuch as music has to adapt it¬ 
self to words, these words should not particularize the 
picture too closely; if they do the musical decUunation be¬ 
comes absorbed in trifles, lacking in a common impulse, too 
contracted in the direction of particular features, arni tlie 
unity and general effect is impaired. In this direction p^ple 
irc4jply too frequently at fault when expressing an opinion 
upon the excellence or insufficiency of a libretto. It b one 
of the most common verdicts, for example, that the libretto 
of the Magic Flute b hopelessly bad, though this piece of 
manufacture b nevertheless among the best of opera li¬ 
brettos. Among the many wildly fantastic and commonplace 
productions of hb pen S^ickaneder has in this for once hit 
the right track. The empire of Night, with ite queen, the 
empire of the Sun, these m)*stcries, these inidations, thb 
Wiiidom, Love, these ordeals, and with it all thb typit^ly 
wurld-wbc ethic, excellent in the breadth of Us anpliability 
—all this when combined with the depth, the switching 
loveliness and soul of the music expands and floods our 
imagination, and warms the heart. 

To mention further examples, the old Latin texts of grttt 
masses and other services are unrivalled for religious music. 

ITib b.in port due to the fact that they set before us in 
the greatest simplicity and brevity the most general corqcni ^ . 
of religious faith, in part also to thb that they present in 
same spirit the varied stages of emotion that accompany 
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the subsUncrc of this in the con^iau^ess of thecomtnuntty 
of the fatthFul, and bj? doLog both oifer the musician a 
wide field for his own particuMr developmenh The great 
Rcqdem and many selections from the Psalms are equally 
serviceable. In a aindlar way Handel welded his texts, 
partly from religtous dogmas themselves, but, above all, 
from scriptural passages and situation^ of symbolical Im¬ 
port, into a completely conslslent whole. 

In the field of lyrical poetry the more suitable for this 
purple arc the emotional and shorter poems, in paitiiJ'uiar 
the simple ones, in content no less than speech, steeped iip 
emotion, which penetrate into one prevailing mood or affec'^ 
tion. or those too of lighter and more gay character* There 
is hardly a nation that docs not possess such. In the sphere 
of drama I will only mention Metortasio, and with him 
Martuontcl the Frenchmim, who, himself richly emodonalt 
cultured, and lovable, instructed Ficclni in French, and 
knew so wisely how to combine in the dnuna grace and 
vivacity with the skill and interest of the action and develop^ 
ment. But before all else we shall do well to emphasise the 
libretti of the famous operas Of Gluck, Without exception 
we shall find their taodves sim p]e. The content they offer ro 
the emotions is in a sphere the most sterling of all, depicting; 
aa they do the love of mother, wif^ sister, friendshipi, 
honour, and so forth, and pKirmitting these simple motives 
Olid the form of their essential collisions to unfold in an 
atmosphere of tnuiquilhly. And for this reason the passion 
they disclose is throughout pure^ great, noble, and of plasdc 
simplicity. 

0^ It is, then, the function nf mustc, by thechatacleriaa- 
liou of its expression no less than its wealth of pare melody, 
fittingly to repnxiuoe a content of the above nature. And 
that we may obtain such a reamlt it U not merely necessary 
that thu text contain in itself eamestne^ of heart, the comic 
and tragic grea^css of human passion, the depth of leligioos 
idea and emotion, the powers and foi^tties that the human 
breast discloso, the composer alM on his jiart must he ab¬ 
sorbed wholly in the composition, and must have lived in 
through it heart and soul, *, 

tVhal is equally important js the rcblion under winch 
w’wt 1 ^ ch:imirteri .hc and nielwliuus in such music is on 
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either hAnd aiSfOCUtled. 'I'he main point appears lo be, ihdi 
as between them it is the meltxhi:: ^reaion which inlhout 
eKCcption, as the factor of synthetic unity* which gains the 
day* mtlier than that which lends to distract and breaJc up 
the whole into particular characterUation* To take an ei- 
ample of the Latter case from modem dianudc music, the 
ctfect often sought for here is one of powerful contrasts, and 
this is brought about by forcing into one cofitinuou! stream 
of fuustc* under the conditions of conllirt permitted to the 
art, contrasted passloJas. Wt Itave, it may be, expressed for 
•us jollity, marriage, and festive assodalionSr intcnningled 
wiUi which we may have liate, revenge, hearty, so t^i for 
resuk we are presented a fine uproar in which joviality* de¬ 
light* dunce-muaic, passionate scolding, and the vciy ei- 
tremes of distracdon are all involved, But contrasts of In¬ 
terrupted life such as these are, and which tumble us from 
one side to another* without any principle of union, are 
opposed to harmonious beauty precisely in the d^iee that 
the point oF opposition in such characterination ii icutely 
emphaartcd, and any return of the melody to a, real nclf- 
repose and seirHenjoymeni is uut of the question. And in 
*ge»«raJ the unton of the melodtc anti characteHsttc features 
of such music rcadilv incurs the risk of overstepping the 
finely drawn boundanes of musical beauty, more eape^ly 
when the iiituotion is to eitpreis force, scifisluiiiss* evil, im- 
petuosiiy, aud other extremes of exclusive passion of a 
similar nature, 'rhe moment that music h involved in its 
abstract task of such characteristic limitation it can hardly 
avoid making for chaos, becoming, that is to say, more 
acute, unpliahlc, and, in fact, thoroughly^ unmelodious and 
uomusiem, to the extent even of aheex misuse of discord. 

A similar rtrsult will be found if rre look it the difftnut 
fi^ture^ of charactcrUaiion generally. I mean that it these 
arc stmogly emphosixed in their indepctidcrtl form the con¬ 
nection between themselves and other traits is readily weak¬ 
ened and their self-subsUtency in icposc is at once evident: 
hut in musical exposition our difhculiy ifi, we have an essen¬ 
tial movement throughout* and it U in this i^ogression that 
we are forced to look for the rdatjqn of sttability; thb being 
so the isolation tsf dfcct cannot fail to act mjtwiously on the 
dpw -and unity of the music* 
in 
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Oeniiine beauty iti music cotisbtSg under the aspect nov 
being discussed, in this, that uhile there is no doubt a 
movement towards characteTuation out of that which is 
simply melodic, yet widnn the sfjhcra of this more defined 
arttcuktion,’ the melodic aitpect ts still maintained as the 
sustaining souJ and unity, much as we [find in what is most 
chaiactensUc in the palndngs of Raphael the fundamentiil 
tone of besauiy is throughout conserved. Melody is then 
not Without defimte significance, hut Sn all such definkion 
hetmys a coalesi^ and suffusing principle of life, and 
more chamclcmtic detail presents itself merely os the emJ 
phasieed prominence of certain aspects, which are none 
the less always and essentially fused again in this medium 
of unity and animation. To hit oJ the just mcaa in this 
^‘owever, a more difficult task for music than 
the other arts, for the reason that music surrenders itself 
more readily to si«h antagonistic modes of (aptession. For 
this res^R critidsm over musical composition is olnirMt 
always dmded into two camps. The one attaches most im¬ 
portance to the melodic structure, the other prefers further 
advance m ch^terizatbn. Handel, for example, who 
tr^ucntly tn bis operas insisted on having certain 
episodes emphasised acutely, had to fiicc many a tussle on 
this hrad with Italian singers^ and was finalh compelled, 
when the pubhe ranged itself on the side of the Italians, to 
^ the domposinon of oratorto^ in 

whJCh fidd gcniuB prfHEmiiriently asserted itself. In the 
lime of Gluck also the long and vehement controvtirsy be¬ 
tween the Eupporteis of Gluck and Piedni is famous, 
Rousseau also m hjs turn insisted on the superiority of the 
more melodious Italian music as compared with the de¬ 
ficiency m this respect of the earlier French composers. We 
have in oiu own days the same old controversy ™ed for or 
against Rossini a^ the more modem rtalian schooL The 
oppofitmts of the formet condemn bis music as if it were so 
much ™pt>. «,r.tickliiig; if we, how^^r, 
melodies more gen*Kiui]j^ we ihail find that Iheie is much 
ral fcelmg and genius; it la not without a 
reaUmessjige to our Factiltn^, although it do« not any 
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claim U> the cbaracieristie effects, which aie more specially 
dear to our sereie German musical sense. And indeed it 
must be admitted that only too often Rossini says good-bye 
to his libretto, and givts free vent to his melodies, pr&dsely 
as his mood dictates, so that we have nothing left us but the 
alternati ve either to stick to the subject-matter and grumble 
over the music that is indifTerent to it, or abandon the 
former and take our hearty delight in the inspired ir^ 
rchivances of the composer and the soul which diey rercaJ.' 

(yy) I will now in conclusion briedy summarize the most 
* notable of music regarded as aeconijjaninieht. 

/ 7 rsf, in the order of our classification wc may mention 
music. Music: of this type, in so far os it is not 
Goncemed witit the personal emotion of individuals, but 
with the substantive content of emotion in its widest com¬ 
pass, or shah wc say the universal emotion of the community 
viewed collectively, is to a targe measuie throughout of 
consiatency, even though it Lnairucts ns ip no events 
In 50 many words. How an artistic conception b able to be 
epical in signilicnnce, though wc havic in it no narrative of 
,ovent, we shall endeavour to explain at a later sEa^e when 
wfPome to dtial more closely with epic poetry, Thb fiinda- 
mentally religious music is among the profonndcst and 
most impressive creations that Art can bring into being in 
any spbere whatever. Its true position, in so far, that is, as it 
is associated with the saccTdotal petition for the community, 
wc find in the cult of conjoint with the 

hfass, and more generally as a means of musical devotion 
attendant to the most varied ecclesiastical functions and 
festivals. Protestants can also hoist of musicians of the 
profoundest gifts not merely as religious men, but also in the 
sterHog character and opulence of their imaginative resource 
or executive ability^ Sebastian Bach here stands before us 
05 the master of masters. For the first time in our own day 
we have been taught to appreciate at something like its 

I Throo^oat thisdlseiusion tlw pwfoiul biu of He£cJ for^e Tcalian 
open 1* obTioox. In the light of the iEtml kaowJcdje erf ha liav the 
wuDdfr is tlai hli own turtajpennitted hi* being even la to as hr ia. 
tt may be dembted wbethei he lud any stronc iifliM fof orchciurml tir 
chamber nram ai alt Hk tefleciwut mvM. w read (brwjghoui with 
■thn Trtefvaiium 
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value ihc great genius of this man, his truly protesiant, 
robust temper, and withal hii profound erudition. Of first 
importance wc may observe in this connection, and in con¬ 
trast to the direction followed by the music of Catholicism, 
^ emergence in complete form of the oratorio, in the first 
mst^cc out of the Pasnon music Nowadays, of course, 
music for Protestantism is no longer so closely associated 
with the cult of religion, nor so essentially a part of its 
*®t^cesj and indeed it is often more a matter of exercise in 
musical scholarship than a really vital creation. 

Stcond^ in order wc have lyrical music, which expresses in* 
melody isolated moods, and for the most part should be 
disjoined from the wholly characteristic or declamator)’ 
mode, although it may rightly undertake to combine with 
its expression the specific content of the words illustrated, 
whether their import be religious or otherwise. 

Tempestuous passions, however, which neither issue in 
repose or finality, the unresolved division of the heart, emo¬ 
tional distraction destitute of all rehef, such experiences are 
more suiubly reproduced as an integral part of dramatic 
musicj they are out of place in the harmonious consistency 
of the lyrical mode. ^ ' 

This dramatic form is then our third and final division. 
The tr^edy of the ancients was associated with music; but 
this aspect was not emphasized, and for this reason that in 
truly poetical works precedence must necessarily be given to 
hum:m speech and the poePs own exposition of ideas and 

emotion; the only way music could in these times assist_ 

which in its harmonic and melodic expression had not as yet 
reached that of a subs^uent Omstian era—was mainly 
from the rhythmical point of view by heightening with in¬ 
creased animation the musical sound of the poetical Lan- 
and thereby bringing the same more home to the 

DramaUc music, however, receives a rcaUy independent 
position when once the form of church music is essentially 
complete, and in l>Tical expression some degree of‘perfection 
has been atoned. Wc find this in our modem opvas and 
operettas It mutt Im admitted that from the point^oY view 
of song the oj^retta is a half-way house of less importance, 
one which mixes together with no vital connection spe^ 
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and song, what is musical and unmusical, the langv^e of 
prose and that of melody. It is a common objection no 
doubt that song in the drama is without exception un¬ 
natural. Such an objection cannot be pressed, and would 
be far less open to argument as against the op<^ in which 
from the first line to the last every idea, emotion, passion, 
and resolve is accompanied by and expressed in song. On 
the contrary, it is rather the operetu which rtill r^uircs 
justification in so far as it introduces music in which we 
have a more animated presentment of the emotions ai>d 
• passions, or the latter are adapted for such preseniraent, 
while in the juxtaposition of a confused melody of prosaic 
dialogue with these artistically treated interludes of song we 
has’c what is a perpetual embarrassment. In other words, 
the cmanci|xition ik art is incomplete. In genuine 
howo’cr, in which the action throughout receive its musical 
analogue, we are once and for all transported into an ideal 
world of art, the atmosphere of which is throu^oul the 
work maintained in so far as the music accepts for its funda¬ 
mental content the ideal aspects of emotional stress, the 
particular phases of such in specific situations, and the con- 
of passion, that it may, by virtue of the more complete 
elfects of its expression, add the final emphasis they would 
otherwise have lost. Conversely in the where 

airs already popular and well known arc set to the more 
pointed and arresting rhymes, singing is merely a self-ira- 
imposed kind of irony. ’ITic Cict that there is singing at all 
is intended to be taken rather as parody or amusement: 
here the main point is the meaning of the text and its fun, 
and the singing has no sooner ceased than we laugh that it 
should ever hare commenced. 


(^) Indtpenient Mysie 

We may compare melody, as an essentially self-contained 
and sclf-Jupportcd whole, to plastic sculpture; in the more de- 
tailcd^diaracteruation of painting we shall find an analogous 
type*to that of musical declamation. And inaamucl^ as 
the latter case we have on aggregate of specific dificrcntia 
•i^nfolded such as the more simple mo^•cmenl of the human 
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voice IS unable in all its roriety to express, the more all 
these many aspects of life enter into the movement of the 
music, to that extent instrumental music is a necessary ac¬ 
companiment, In addition to this, as a further point of 
view, whether in its relation to the music that accompanies 
a libretto, or the characteristic expression of the words, we 
have to recognize in its freedom a content of definite ideas, 
which is, as transmitted, wholly independent of musical 
sound. 

Now what constitutes the essential principle of music*is 
the ideality of the souMife. But this innermost, or ideality i 
of the concrete self b the subjective state in its bare sim¬ 
plicity, tlut is, as defined by no assured content, and for thb 
reason not forced into motion either one way or another, 
but reposing on iu unity in unfettered freedom. And if this 
aubj^Uve principle is to come entirely to its own in music 
also It must rid itself of a traditional text, and in all purity, 
out of its own resources, master its content, the movement 
and the kind of expression, the unity and development of 
Its creation, the carrving out of a main conception, no less 
than all episodical or incidental matter; and in doing this, 
for the reason that the significance of the whole b nol,^\-* 
pre^ in bngi^c, it must restrict its means to those ex- 
clusively of musical value. And thb b what does take place 
in the sphere I have already described as indepenitnt music. 
M^c, as an accomfwniment, possesses that which it under¬ 
takes to expr^ outside its own domain; to this extent it b 
associated in its expression with that which docs not belong 
to It as music, but to an alien art, poetry. If music b to be 
nothing but music simply, it must disengage itself from thb 
factor, which it has only borrowed elsewhere, deuch itself 
absolutely from the definite substance of language Thus 
alone it becomes entirely free. And thb b the point wc 
have now to examine more closely. 

We have ^rcady noticed the b^nnings of such an cman- 
cipauon within the limits of music as an accompaniment 
hor though it is true t^t in part here music was cbmpelled 
by the force of poeU^ language to be subservient, 
in parj it cither moved in benign repose over the mott hmited 
duracterization of the words or reJn^ed itself enSdy Cm 
the signincancc of ideas therein expressed, to expatute qf. 
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its fre« will in the rnusiod li^uage of joy or sorrow. The 
same result is apparent in Its effect on an audience, the 
public as we say, and more especially in its attitude to the 
music of drama. In other words, an opera has many con¬ 
stituents. We hare the local condition, landscape and the 
rest, or the movement of the action, or incidental cpisodw 
and pageants. From another i»int of view we arc confronted 
with human passions and their expression. In short, 
is a twofold content—namely, the external action and the 
soW-cmolion that corresponds. If we take the action simply 
we shall find that, though it b that in which all the ports 
' cohere, yet regarded merely in its movement forward it is 
less aiUptcd to musical expression and mainly elaborated m 
recitauve. Wth a content of this nature an audience is not 
so arrested; its attention is particularly liable to wander off 
from the dialogue of recitation, and to fix itself upon the 
portion of the work that is really musical and melochous. 
We have an exceptional illustration of this—I have al^dy 
adverted to the fact—in our modem Italian opera, wh^ is 
from the first made to fall in with the custom of Ac audien^ 
to engage in conversation, or other ways of enjoying itself, 

• during the chatter or trivialities of the musi^ dialogue, and 
wnTch only returns to that part of the mwic which is truly 
music, with the full measure of sympathetic attention, enjoy¬ 
ment, and delight In this case we find, then, that composer, 
no less than audience, barely fall short of bidding good-bye 
to the libretto’s substance altogether, and of treating music for 
the purposes of enjoyment as an absolutely independent art. 

(o) The true province of such independence is, however, 
not the accompaniment of vocal music undeniably condi¬ 
tioned by a text, but instrumental music simply. As already 
observed, the human voice is the appropriate musical expre^ 
sion of man’s inner life in its entirety, a life also expressed 
in ideas and words, which therefore discovers in its own 
voice and song its distinctive organ, so ofiw as it seeks to 
express and recover this inner world of its ideas pcraicatw 
throughout with the concentrated intensity of emotion. In 
the case of instruments taken by themselves, however, this 
basis of an associated text of words disappears; here wc find 
an opening for the empire of a music that is confincd^tncllp* 
to its own unassisted powers. 

• • 
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(^) Such xi. music of particular iiUitrumcnLs pri;;:^iited 
us m quaflctfi, quintets, seitets, symphouiefi and the like, 
’ritnoui text £)T Tocal music, remains utirelated to anjf nnjve- 
cnent of ideas independently asserted, and is for this verj- 
re^on compelled io have recourse to emotions of a more in- 
wnnite character, emotions which in sucli music can only 
w expressed in general terms. The aspect of importance 
here, in short, is the varied motion of the music simply, the 
ups and downs of the harmony or melody, the si team of 
sound through iti degrees of opposition, preponderance, 
cmphoBis, acuteness or vivTicit}-, ihu elaboration of a melodic 
phr^ m ever>^ respt^ that is suitable to the means of 
musical art, the musician like fusion of aU the instruments 
33 one of tone, or in their succession^ alternatsott, 

^d emplialic dtspby of thumaelves and each other. It is in 
this sphere pre^eminerilly that the distinction i^tween the 
OTufittKt^ Jitrsffn and the of music asserts itself. The 
ordii^ likes best in music an expression of emotion 
and idE« that is ai once intelUgible, that whereof the con¬ 
tent IS obvious; his predilection k consequently for music 
under the mode of an accompaniment. The connoisseur 
on the contrary, who is able to follow the relation of muslral * 
sounds and matruments as composition, enjoj^ die artSlic 
rcauU of l^onious modulation, and ha interwoven melodies 
an d^mitjons on its own men is. He is entirely absorbed 
L L and IS interested in comparing the detail to 
which he listens with the rules and principles he is fuUyable 
to apply la n in order thus to follow the performance with 
judgment ^d dehght, although even in hia case it frequentlv 
happens that our modem type of virtuosity, with variations 
in tempo or other nuances for which our connokseur i, 
unprepar^ will perplex him not a liiUe, A complete sads^ 
raciicm of t\m kind comes rarely to the mere amateur. He 
IS seijMKl with the vain desire to master thii apparently 
phon^mnal process of music, to disem er arresting jldnis for 

dlfintllT" d^flloptnent, and gencmlly more 

^ dctaiM content in the volume of 
him. In this respect he seeks to attach 
^^SmTS significance, yet can find in ^ihe 

niystenous problems that vanish in the 
moment they are propounded, which boRle hii powers of 
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loLutioni and in general are capable of a variety of intcrpreU' 
tion&. 

The (OfM/icjfr is able,, k b true. On liis part to associate 
with his work a dehoite signiUcattcc, a content of speci^c 
id eas and t motions, which are expressed articulately in move- 
men e that excludes all else; conversely be oan^ in complete 
indiiFcrence to such a schenje, devote hlmscLT to musical 
structure simply and the assertion of bis genius in such arebi* 
tj^tonic. Composition, however^ of this character readily 
tends to become defective both in the range of its concep- 
I lion and cmcuonal t^ualit)^, and os a rule does not Imply 
any profound cultivatjon of mind or taste in other respects^ 
And by reason of the fact that such a content is not neces¬ 
sary, it frequently happens that the gift of musical composi¬ 
tion not merely will show considmble development in very 
early a^e, but composers of eminence remain their life long 
men of the poorest and most impoverished intellectual 
faculty in other directicin5+ More penetration of character may 
be assumed where the composer even in instrumental music 
is equally attentive to lioih aspects of comito^itlon; in other 
word^ the eicpresston of a content, if necessarily less defined 

* in our previous mode, np less than its musical structure, 
by which means it wih bo in his power at one time to era- 
phasbe the melody, at another the depth and colour of the 
hariitonyj or rmslly to fuse each with the other. 

(y) \Ve have throughout posited subjectivity in Us un¬ 
constrained presentment within the limits of musk os the 
general principle of this type of compositicn^ This independ^ 
enec of a content already proposed to it from an alien source 
will, however, more or less assort itself in opposition to 
mere caprice, ihou^ the restrictions under which it admits 
it are not defined rigorously. For, albeit this type of com- 
poidtion has its Own rules and modes, the authority of which 
no mere whtro or fancy can. reject, yet they arc reflations 
which only affect the broader aspects of music; in actual 
detail there is no end to the op^rtunity which the inner 
content bf soul-life,^ provided it once accepts the boundaries 
fixed fby the essential conditions of musical composition, 
may'discover for its otherwise free expatiation and ^posi-^ 

* Or, u tT<^l tnoic tcchnipdty c*3Is ii, and 1 hxvs aborc translniC'd 

• y, "aBljeciiviiy,'’ 
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tion. And, in fact, a resiilL of ilic elubnrailon of niodcf 
congenial to thh type, the caprice of individual compos^ers 
asserts^ in contrast to the steady advance of puTd)> melodic 
expression and music in association with a definite text,, a 
practically unresttained rrctslery tn every sort of conceit, 
caprice* interlude inspiriting drollery', startling suspension* 
rapid transition, lightning BasheSj extraordinary surprises 
and effects. 

m 

(f) TAf AHht itt Rj^iatiunt 

In sculpture and pointing we have a work of art presented 
ns as an external and independent rtwU of artistic activity; 
we do not regard this activity itself os the actual creation of 
life.’ It is* however, necesfary to the presentation of a musical 
work of art that we should have on executant musacion in 
co-operation, just as in dramatic poetry we have the repre¬ 
sentative presence of living manhood as an essential factor 
in this ty^ of art's reaUxationH 

We have, then* reviewed musical composition under the 
two aspects* that is to say* in so far os it sought to conform 
with a specific content, or struck out on its own free path of ♦ 
independence. We may now in the same way dislingSisti 
betwetEJ two main types of purely executive art. The one is 
wholly absorbed io the work of art on hand, and makes no 
attempt to reproduce anything over and beyond this. The 
other, on the conttaryvisnoi simply reptoductit^; it actually 
creates expression, delivery* in short the essential animation 
of the work, not merely from the composition ag composed, 
but predominantly from its own resources, 

(a) In the case of the epic poem, wheftin the poet seeks 
to unfold an objective world of event and modes of action, 
the rhapsodist* who recites it, has no occasion to do any¬ 
thing further than wholly withdraw the expression of his own 
personality in the presence of the exploits and events he 
brings home to ut The more reserved he is in this respect 
die better* indeed such redtation is not incompatible with 
a monotoned and unempbasized delivery. What is cfFective 
^ here is the fact of the poem, the poetical cxeculiont the 

« 'ri»i U, 4jc|>«iKlcnt nn livlnf belngi for iti prwiUJiiiQn in even- 
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njirrative not its realiEfttioti in voice and speech^ Tlsis 
Ulustration. will suggest to us the rafiemi/i for our first type 
of musical reproduction* In other words^ if the coraposJti^ 
is in a simitar way of a genuine objective q^tlys- 
sense that (he composer tms slmpiy translated hts sisbjKt* 
matter* or the emotion that is absorbed with it* into musical 
Language, the artistic reproduedDn should retain the same 
objective character. It is not merely tnia that here tb ere is 
np reason for tlie eiecutant lo import into it his itiiosyn* 
cracies: by doing so be necessarily ibe true artistic 

effect* Mcmustsubordinatehlm self entire! y to the character 
of the work, end prescribe to himself simply this attitude of 
attention. On the other hand, he must not, ^ is too 
iiuenlly the case* confuse such an altitude with that of the 
purely servile artisan, and lower himself to the level Of an 
Of can-grinder. If such execution is to rtlain any ^ishc 
claim the artist ia bound lo avoid leaving the impression of 
a musical automaton, which merely repeats its pr^nbed 
lesson mechanically, and instead to animate the ent^ irorlc 
with the heart and soul of the comjjoscf hin^r T be 
virtuosity of such a vital reproduction is restncteiij howeve^ 

" jhc just elucidatton of the techniefd difficulties prEsented 
by the work, and in doing so the object wilt be not merely 
to cover any appearance of triumph over an cycling task, 
but lo portray the freest movement under such condioons, 
and, in so for os superior artistic endowtnent and expenenM 
can in the particular case manage to do so, attain in the 
reproduction to the spiritual altitude of the composer and 
refiect the same in actual performance* , , ^, t* 
b3) It is another matter when we come lo deal with works 
of art, in which personal idiosynaacy and pprioe are even 
by the composer himself features brought into prominence, 
and where gencnilly wc find the tmetrs of such a clearly 
objective quality m expression, the treatment of thfi^nanuomc 
or characteristic development leas pronounced. In such a 
case the htm/ra of virtuosity is, it is our first disunciion, 
onitc admissible; and over and above this ciecucive aaihiy 
is rnjl only limited to the reproduction of the actual score, 
but*may considerably amplify; an artist will Atmsfjf^aa tq^ 
the composition in his delivery^ supplement defecio, add 
, jsubstance to what i$ comparatively superficial, import mto 
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pajtii A Jww lift:, and in doing so assart independent |u.dg- 
raent and invention. In the Italian opem, for example^ 
much 15 alvrafs left to the singer's discretion; in particular 
where we have embeJlHhntents a more Liberal opportunity of 
display is granted, and bj so far as the exposition of sound 
is further retno^'ed from the mere interpreuition of the 
libretto^ tlie execution in its tndcpcndence becomes a more 
spontaneous how of melody^ in which the sod of the singer 
is permitted to enjoy Itself and exult in its own free jnptur^ 
^^'hen thureforu it is objected that Rossini for one has made 
the Hither’* (ask too tasy, the stricture Is only in part justiliod. 
The ddhculty is none the less there, only he frequently leaves 
it to the trained intelligence of the executant to work it out 
for himself If in the result we ore conscious of the co¬ 
operation of genius, the work os thus reproduced mak^ an 
cicce^itionally favourable impression, Wt have not njtrrcly a 
swnt o} art reproduced, but we are conscious at the srec 
time of actual munai/ In this very present reoJua- 

doti of life the external conditions of artistic reproduction 
dlsapp^r, such as place^ opportunity, the local associations 
of a divine service, the content and intent of u droxnatical 
situniion^ we have no further need for, nor do we desire jyty. ‘ 
text. We have left us simply the unspedolizcd impulse of 
eniotion, in the element of which the soul of the artist can 
surrender itself without let or hindrance to its own niijture, 
displaying thereby inventive genius, the finest qualiti^ of 
emotion, and a mastery of technique; and in fact, provided 
we find the right spirit, ability, and personal charm to justify 
it, it may venture to interrupt the flow of melody itself with 
humour, caprice and viriuoaily, and accept for once the 
moods and su^esttons of the moment. 

(y) Thifi kind of virtuosity is yet more remarkable in 
cases where the instrument is not the human voice, but 
one of hiHf/i/ion. By this I mean to say that fiitch 

naturally in the kind of sound they produce are further re¬ 
moved frem the sours direct expression; they ace in relation 
to timt of an external objKt, a piece of dead mcchanfem, and 
music is essentially a spiritual movement and activity. IJ'hcn 
ore finij, therefore, this externality of the instrument vuii^es 
oltogetbep in the case, that is, where the music of the soul 
breaks right through this alien crust of mechanism, by , 


means or siitli virttiosUy, even an instrument of this char¬ 
acter is tronsfortned into one as fully adapted to express the 
soul of the aitisi as it ia possible to conaiive, i\inong the 
memories of my youth I can still recall the case of an 
astonislting executant on the guitar, who in hts own ecceP’ 
trie fftsliion had composed huge battle-pieces for this coot- 
paiatively Insignificant bstiument. By profession^ if I re- 
member rightly, he was a weaver, tuid lO conveisatioTi be 
had Utllc enough to say for himself. But no sooner did he 
begin to play thon one wholly forgot the absurd pretensions 
of his composition, forgot these precisely aa he forgot all 
else but the music, and the mnrvcElous result he made of it 
by being totally absorbed body and soul in bis instrument, 
entirely witless of any^ form of nobler execution than that 
expressed in the tones of a guitar/ 

A virtuosity of this type, in so far as it asserts such a 
unique supenority, is not only a, proof of citraordinaiy 
mastery over material forces, but we receive from tt as it 
strides victoriously over difficulties apparently unplayahlev 
even turns aside to add to them, or in wayward mood 
breaks in upon us jestingly with I know not what mlerrup- 
and surprises, and by original invention even makes 
us enjoy what would otherwise be vulgar, is a direct redeC' 
tion of absolutely free soul-life.* It is quite true that a me^ 
charlatan * of ihb type is unabb to produce original works 
of art; but where r^ genius is part of the endowment we 
can bave extraordinary mastery in composition no less than 
over a particular instrument, the limitations of wlucb Ous 
virtuosity lays itself out to overcome, and in audacious 
vbdicalion of its triumph wiU reproduce the artistic effects 
of other instruments entirely remote m other hands from 
its own. It U an accomplishment of this kind which de- 
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lights 09 with ourai:ute$t sense of the life of music. And 
this riddle of riddles we discotfer in the fact that a mere piece 
of mechanical craft can become an instrument one our 
life, which enables us to folloWt as through a flash of light¬ 
ning, a power of ideal conception no less than execution, 
by virtue of which the unaginodon of genius penetrates to 
the core of life as instantaneously as it vanishes thererroin. 

Such, then, ore the most essential features, which 1 have 
selected from my own experience of music, the raore gencitl 
points of view which 1 t^ve detached from the subject and 
concentrated attention upon in the present discussion. 
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